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A Distorted Boom 


O* the last day of 1938 The Economist essayed the 
difficult task of forecasting the economic conditions 
‘likely to prevail in 1939. The year 1938 had been one of 
Tapid decline until the summer, and thereafter of remark- 
‘able stability. The conclusion to which the New Year 
‘Survey arrived, after analysis of all the factors at work, 
Was that 1939 would see, at first, some further decline in 
“Metivity, but that from the summer onwards the pressure 
_ expenditure on re-armament, reinforced by any con- 
tion of American recovery, would suffice to push the 
dices upwards once again. 
~ The five months of 1939 that have already elapsed have 
shown that this time-table was over-cautious. The point at 
ich the upward thrust of re-armament expenditure over- 
Same the downward pressure of the normal trade cycle 
me at the beginning of the spring rather than in the 
immer and we are already moving rapidly upwards again. 
‘Unemployment has been falling, and it is probable that 
Me monthly employment figure to be published on Monday 
@vening will exceed the previous record established in 
September, 1937. If the unemployment total is still several 
/Mundrec thousand higher than twenty months ago, the 
Feason is to be found in the growth during the intervening 
: mi0d of the employable population. In other respects, we 
aie hot yet so completely back to the conditions of 1937. 
ae nu s The Economist's comprehensive index of Business 
“4g UVtY, though it has risen 8 points from its 1938 trough, 
F 44 points short of its 1937 peak. But there is no 


‘s i 


rs 


longer room for doubt that recovery has been resumed. 
Three phases, in fact, can be distinguished in the econ- 
omic tendencies of the past two years. The first phase of 
sharp descent, from the late summer of 1937 to the late 
spring of 1938, was due to the coincidence of the normal 
swing of the pendulum in Great Britain with an abnor- 
mal recession in the United States. By June, 1938, how- 
ever, increasing re-armament in Great Britain and returning 
recovery in America were enough to offset the downward 
pull of cyclical factors. From May to December, the two 
sets of forces approximately offset each other. But from 
January of this year, re-armament finance on a gigantic 
scale has got the upper hand. There has been little assis- 
tance from America. Indeed, just as stalemate in Britain 
was turning into expansion, recovery in America was turn- 
ing into stalemate, and in April and May there has been a 
definite setback in the United States. It is difficult to 
find any organic cause for this. It can only be concluded 
that the very high cost of labour (which cripples the capital 
goods industries) and the embittered state of business 
psychology have created a permanent bias in the American 
economy towards deflation, which heavy Government ex- 
penditures can only temporarily and precariously reverse. 
This would be an over-pessimistic conclusion to establish 
without much more observation. But the recent hesitations 
in American business make it dangerous to rely too con- 
fidently on the continuance of recovery, even though it can 
be convincingly proved to be long overdue. 
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Here in Great Britain our latest recovery has been aston- 
ishingly rapid. Two factors in particular have conspired to 
modify, if not exactly to falsify, the forecast of December. 
In the first place, the activity of British heavy industry in 
the latter months of last year was considerably (and 
unnecessarily) depressed by the long wait for the cheaper 
steel prices that came into force on January Ist. In four 
months The Economist index of the volume of steel avail- 
able from home production and imports has jumped from 
82 per cent. to 146 per cent. of the 1935 average. And 
secondly, it could not be foreseen in December how rapidly 
the expenditure of money on defence would increase. The 
amount spent in the first three months of 1939 was 25 per 
cent. larger than in the December quarter, and 50 per cent. 
more than the average for 1938. Moreover, the 
Estimates for 1939-40 show that defence expenditure in 
the current year is going to be more than half as large 
again as in 1938-39. The actual effect of last year’s speed- 
up and the anticipated effect of this year’s vast expansion 
have combined to bring forward by several months the in- 
dustrial upturn expected for the summer. 

The mere speed of the recovery of the last few months 
should, in itself, give rise to caution in prophesying its con- 
tinuance. To judge by the weekly returns of the Govern- 
ment’s expenditures, they cannot be far from their peak. 
Over the year as a whole, the Budget Estimates foresee an 
increase of 30 per cent. in expenditure on the Supply Ser- 
vices, civil and military, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has stated that the recent expansions in the 
army are not likely to upset his figures. But the increase of 
Supply Service expenditure in the first eight weeks of the 
financial year has been over 37 per cent. To put the figures 
in a different way, the increase of expenditure expected 
over the whole year is about £240 millions, or approxi- 
mately £43 millions a week. But the average increase in 
expenditure in the eight elapsed weeks has been about {43 
millions. Expenditure will, of course, continue to increase 
during the year, but it may be that the rate of increase is 
no: longer rising. 

The indirect repercussions of defence expenditure, how- 
ever, mature more slowly. The great increase in Govern- 
ment spending has been having its direct effect on the metal- 
using industries ever since January Ist. But it is only quite 
recently that the indirect effect on other trades has become 
visible in such items as, for instance, the record purchases 
of motor cars in March. The rise in motor taxation may 
have discouraged this particular form of expenditure, but 
further stimulus to all forms of consumer spending can be 


Japan’s 


N her present continental adventure Japan is subject to 
the Nemesis that lies in wait for every gambler, be it 
an individual or a nation, who is playing for very high 
stakes. As the game drags on the player finds himself com- 
pelled, time and again, to make the painful choice between 
cutting his losses up to date or hazarding yet more of his 
dwindling assets. The possible penalty of failure continues 
to grow in bulk until it dwarfs the possible reward of 
success. 

Japan is confronted by this choice once again to-day. 
Among the Japanese themselves there is perhaps little dis- 
agreement over the question of their desiderata. They want 
a military, political and economic predominance for Japan 
in a vast zone of Eastern Asia which includes, at a 
minimum, the whole territory of China and all enclaves 
of foreign territory, foreign leaseholds, concessions and 
settlements, and foreign economic assets and interests 
therein. Whether Japan’s coveted empire also embraces 
continental territory belonging to Russia, and continental 
and insular territory belonging to France, Great Britain, 
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expected in a period of rising employment, at least so long 
as there is no substantial increase in the cost of living. 

The effects of re-armament finance are thus not by any 
means confined to the munitions industries. The “ multi- 
plier ” does, in fact, multiply. But it does not pervade every 
part of the national life, and one of the most peculiar 
features of the present situation is that some of the indus- 
tries which are normally foremost in revival are very 
quiescent. The reason for this is obvious enough. A normal 
revival is the result of the collective decision of the public, 
induced by “ confidence,” by lower rates of interest or by 
other causes, to spend its hoarded money on capital goods. 
But this time the stimulus is coming from another quarter, 
and the industries that depend on “ confidence ” are in a 
backwater. The industrial capital market is fast asleep 
and Throgmorton Street is little better than a depressed 
area. The volume of purely peace-time building, in so far 
as it can be judged from the statistics of plans approved by 
local authorities, is still on the decline. And though the 
export trade has shown surprising resilience, it can hardly 
be said to be prosperous. 

It is in this distorted development that the chief danger 
of the present situation lies. If one group of industries— 
those making armaments—is very active and prosperous 
while another group is dull and depressed, it is only natural 
that a shift of resources of labour and capital from the latter 
to the former should take place. Such shifts are, in fact, 
already in progress. But all of the present expansion in 
the armament industries will sooner or later have to be 
undone. Our unemployment problem ever since the war has 
been largely due to the impossibility of shrinking indus- 
tries once they have grown permanently too big. Unless we 
are very careful, we shall be storing up just such trouble 
for ourselves for that seemingly remote but quite inevitable 
future, when we begin to spend less on armaments. 


The problem is not soluble in its entirety. But it can be 
reduced in size if all possible measures are taken to see 
that an emergency expansion in certain industries is either 
solved by emergency means—by overtime, by the recruit- 
ment of specifically temporary labour (such as women 
workers) and by dilution of a temporary and reversible, 
rather than of a permanent character—or else that it is 
avoided altogether by contracting the civil side of an 
industry’s work as rapidly as the defence side is expanded. 
It is literally true that the more rapidly we solve our un- 
employment problem to-day the more obstinate it is likely 
to be in the future. 


Choice 


the United States and the Netherlands, is a question that 
is not yet quite practical politics, though no doubt it would 
immediately come on to the Japanese agenda if once the 
first objective of conquering China were successfully 
attained. This first objective, at any rate, is hardly a matter 
of controversy in Japan; and the present acute dissension 
between the Navy and the civilians on the one side and the 
Army on the other is not over the scope of Japanese aims, 
but over the extent of the risks which it may be politic 
to incur for the sake of trying to translate aspirations into 
accomplished facts. 


The Army, having already staked its own prestige on the 
China war, is evidently pressing its naval and civilian 
colleagues to consent to the staking of the whole of Japan’s 
national welfare, and even existence, on this issue. If they 
can see any chance of a military decision that would break 
the Chinese resistance, they will take it, even at the price 
of themselves, entering into a partnership of unlimited 
liability with the Rome-Berlin Axis, or at the price of 
incurring a long-distance blockade or an embargo by the 
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affronted Western Powers. The Japanese Army to-day is, 
in fact, in the mood of the German High Command when 
it forced its Government to impose the unlimited sub- 
marine blockade. In Japan, however, there is evidently 
more political independent-mindedness and also more 
individual moral courage than there was in Germany in 
1914-18 or is in Germany to-day. So far, the Army have 
not succeeded in getting their way. Their political oppo- 
nents have, for the present, effectively vetoed an “ all-in ” 
alliance with the Axis; and Japanese action against the 
Western Powers in the Far East, provocative though it is, 
still stops just short of making an irreparable breach. The 
Japanese are still trying as hard as they can to bluff the 
Western Powers into letting their Far Eastern interests go 
by default. Within the last few days, for instance, they 
have stopped and searched a British, a French and a 
German liner in Far Eastern waters with the manifest 
intention of establishing a blockade de facto without for- 
mally declaring it; but when the protests were firm and 
immediate the Japanese 
promptly retreated and dis- 
avowed the intention of stop- 
ping regular shipping. Again, 
they are maintaining their f 
caim to inherit all the | TIBET ¢.;° 
Chinese Government’s rights 
in the foreign settlements in 
China; and at Kulangsu— _ |..---.. ied 
which is to serve as a prece- 
dent for Shanghai—they are 
refusing to withdraw their 
landing party. In fact, they | Ay 
are skirting the verge of a - 
rupture as close as they can; 
but they are still flinching 
from going right over the 
edge. , 

It is, however, unlikely (|. 
that Japanese policy will con- 
tinue to hover in this indeterminate position very long; 
for time, after all, is not on Japan’s side. The strain of the 
China- adventure has just been brought home to every 
Japanese man and woman, in a way that even the least 
sophisticated cannot fail to understand, in a warning that 
food and other prime necessities of daily life may be 
severely rationed in the near future. However long the final 
choice may be postponed, a moment ultimately must come 
when the adventure will have to be abandoned if it is then 
still floating in its present limbo between success and 
failure. And already to-day Japan has to decide whether 
she shall play for safety by anticipating this moment and 
cutting her losses now, or whether she shall stake the 
whole of her national resources and prospects on a last 
attempt at a knock-out blow. 

The Japanese military gamblers can point to the example 
of General Franco. The Spanish war lord, they can argue, 
tefused to despair of victory in a war which was coming 
to look more and more like a stalemate; and in the end 
he was justified of his temerity, since the Spanish Repub- 
lican resistance eventually collapsed with a suddenness and 
a completeness that were no less surprising than its previous 
hardihood and tenacity. Is it not well worth staking a great 
deal on the chance that the war in China may go the same 
way as the war in Spain? No doubt the Japanese soldiers 
are well aware of the greatness of Franco’s debt to Italo- 

an military and technical aid; and hence the Japanese 
my’s eagerness for a thoroughgoing alliance with the 
Axis. Even if Italy and Germany did not go so far as to 
send arms and airmen and technicians to help Japan in the 
ar East, they might perhaps at least be induced, in con- 
deration of a Japanese alliance, to forgo the profits that 
ty are now making by selling arms to China! To these 
‘guments of the soldiers their Japanese opponents can 
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retort by bringing up the less suspicious precedent of the 
disastrous end to the Greek military adventure in Turkey 
in 1922. Franco not only received from the Axis material 
assistance on a scale which Japan could not seriously 
expect; he also had the advantage of fighting in a confined 
arena in which his enemy could be, and eventually was, 
cornered and destroyed. By contrast, the present Far 
Eastern arena offers to the weaker combatant an almost 
unlimited field of manceuvre, and in the hinterland of 
China lies a friendly Russia. On this showing, is not the 
present Japanese adventure, if pushed to extremes, more 
likely to end like the Greek adventure in 1922 than like 
Franco’s adventure in 1939? 

To this plea for prudence the Japanese Army may 
perhaps reply that it cannot be acted upon without 
renouncing almost all Japan’s gains on the continent that 
have been so hardly won by her sacrifices up to date. So 
long as the genuine Chinese Government remains in being 
in the interior, the puppet Chinese Governments which the 
Japanese have set up in the 
occupied territories will be 
impotent to gain any hold 
upon the allegiance of their 
countrymen; and, even be- 
hind the Japanese lines, the 
countryside will remain in 
occupation of Chinese gueril- 
las taking their lead from 
Chungking. In such circum- 
stances, the Japanese mili- 
tarists may argue, Japan 
could only liquidate her con- 
tinental adventure by way of 
a bargain with President 
Chiang Kai-shek, which 
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could, and would, be driven 
very hard indeed by the un- 
defeated champion of China’s 
independence. 

On these grounds, the Japanese Army may be resolved 
to make a final bid, however great the risk, for a decisive 
victory; and, though they have not yet carried their non- 
military colleagues with them, we cannot be sure that they 
will not gain the same fatal ascendancy in their country’s 
counsels that Ludendorff gained in Germany in 1916-18. If 
the Japanese Army does succeed in extorting a free hand 
for itself, where may we expect to see its supreme effort 
made? 

We may guess that, in this event, the Japanese Army will 
aim at cutting the last communications between the Chinese 
stronghold in Szechwan and its sources of supply for war 
material; and this indicates two lines of advance: an 
advance from Eastern Inner Mongolia towards Sinkiang— 
that is, from the north to the north-west—and an advance 
from Canton towards Yunnan—that is, from the south to 
the south-west. On this south-western front, the Japanese 
object would be to cut, at their points of entry into Chinese 
territory, first the railway from Haiphong, in French Indo- 
China, and then the new road from Burma to Chungking. 
Both the distance to be covered and the mountainous nature 
of the terrain would be likely to render this military opera- 
tion particularly arduous, while the proximity to French 
and British territories would have what, from the Japanese 
point of view, would be the untoward effect of making 
France and Great Britain realise, more vividly than ever, 
the solidarity of their interests with China’s. But we cannot 
assume that these formidable objections to the suggested 
plan of campaign will give the Japanese militarists pause; 
and it is therefore not out of the question that the final and 
decisive struggle in the present Sino-Japanese war—which- 
ever way the scale may ultimately incline—will be fought 
somewhere in the trackless watershed between the upper 
basins of the West River and the Yangtse. 
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Powers for Supply 


OT until the Government's precise intentions have 
been revealed, in the promised White Paper and in 
next week’s Parliamentary discussions, will it be possible 
to appraise the Ministry of Supply Bill fully and fairly. 
Meanwhile, the measure has sharply surprised the Govern- 
ment’s critics. It has become a commonplace for Mr Cham- 
berlain, first, to resist all important proposals for new 
measures, on the ground that they are needless and unde- 
sirable, and then, after months of obdurate and dangerous 
delay, to adopt them in part at least, commonly in haste 
and with misgivings; and it is by this familiar route that 
the establishment of a Ministry of Supply has come into 
sight. When the Prime Minister announced on April 20th 
the Government’s decision to set up such a Ministry, he 
made it plain that the Minister’s powers would initially 
be limited, and his statement scarcely prepared Parliament 
and the people for the remarkably wide powers of compul- 
sion over industry envisaged now in the actual Bill. This 
time it appears that the Government, compelled once more 
to act by the pressure of events and public opinion, con- 
template going much further than some of their critics 
had hoped for; and already, in quarters most vocal in their 
earlier appeals for a Ministry of Supply, fears are ex- 
pressed that it is the Government’s intention to institute 
an economic dictatorship. 

Such fears are probably ill-founded. In general the insti- 
tution of a Ministry of Supply, if belated, is timely and 
welcome and, in spite of the sweeping powers which may, 
in emergency, be given to Mr Burgin or his successor, 
it is far from likely that any undue coercion of private 
enterprise is for the present projected. Of the need for a 
Ministry of Supply, armed with full powers to secure 
the prompt execution of Government orders without the 
disorganisation of industry or inter-departmental friction 
and rivalry, there can now be no doubt at all. The magni- 
tude of the defence programme already in operation neces- 
sarily means that certain essential raw materials and types 
of labour, employed for both civil and armament purposes, 
are likely very soon to be in short supply. It means, too, 
that at a very early date there will be an imperative need 
for new or converted industrial capacity to work on 
Government orders; and it means that the accumulation 
of stores of materials, plant and equipment is imperative. 
To satisfy these inescapable requirnents is the clear task 
of a Ministry of Supply; and it is no criticism of the 
Government’s Bill that it outlines wide powers to achieve 
these objectives. Unless the nation’s resources can be con- 
trolled and directed by some central authority, to the end 
that the defence programme may work smoothly and well, 
grave bottlenecks, costly delays and expensive increases in 
price will inevitably arise. The minimum duties of any 
Ministry of Supply are twofold: first, to ensure the 
prompt delivery of all goods needed, directly and in- 
directly, for national defence; and, secondly, to obviate so 
far as possible the likely inflationary consequences of 
the Government’s gigantic spending. 

It is not yet certain how far the published Bill promises 
these powers to Mr Burgin now, though it is obvious that 
the measure makes possible the authorisation of duties un- 
precedented in times of nominal peace. The authority to 
be given to the Minister of Supply, in fact or im posse, 
falls into two categories. On the one hand, there are certain 
so-called permanent powers—for the most part, it would 
seem, to be held in reserve for the present—which involve 
practically blanket authority to secure the supply of “ any 
articles required for the public service,” such supplies in- 
cluding not only the normal present requirements of the 
Service departments, but also all materials needed for the 
maintenance of essential industries in war-time, reserve 





stocks of materials, plant and machine tools and, in brief 
all articles required by any Government department for 
the discharge of its functions. These are the full powers of 
a war-time Ministry. 

On the other hand, there are certain temporary powers 
to expire, like conscription, in three years’ time. These tem- 
porary powers are themselves far-reaching. Under them 
the Minister will be authorised to compel contractors for 
any of the Government services to deliver goods ordered 
or to carry out works required; and, moreover, it will be 
possible for the Minister to compel suitable firms to accept 
Government orders and to adapt their production and 
plant accordingly. In the case of contractors, industrialists 
and business men who show themselves unwilling to accept 
the Minister’s fiat as binding, the new authority will be 
empowered to put in “ controllers ” to operate concerns in 
the national interest, and there will be similar powers to 
force undertakings to store the plant and commodities 
likely to be needed for the defence of the realm. With the 
similar authority to require protection against air raids for 
essential businesses in war-time the temporary powers 
of the Ministry add up to formidable powers of coercion. 
They include the power to requisition and commandeer 
space for the storage of essential reserves and to fix prices 
—though, inevitably perhaps in nominal peace-time, the 
machinery of arbitration proposed to settle prices in case of 
dispute between contractors and the Ministry is much less 
arbitrary, and very much more cumbersome, than the obli- 
gatory costing by Government accountants practised in 
the last war. Price-fixing carries as a necessary corollary 
provisions for compensating industry for expenditure un- 
dertaken solely to meet the Government’s requirements. 
A grant of 274 per cent. will be made towards the cost of 
A.R.P. work—the proportion being chosen as equal to the 
standard rate of income tax. This is not over-generous, but 
just, seeing that though the work will be done upon 
Government instructions the object will be to protect 
private property. On the other hand, criticism has fastened 
on the fact that industrialists are not to be guaranteed 
against loss on plant which they build for the Government. 

In sum, the temporary powers of Mr Burgin will enable 
him to secure priority for Government orders, not only in 
production, but also in storage. But this in itself may not 
prove sufficient; the Minister will be enabled to compel in- 
dustrialists to give priority to defence work, but he will 
apparently have no authority to work out the schedule of 
priorities he is to enforce. He is to be an agent and not a 
director. Moreover, it is to be remembered that, in the last 
war, it was not primarily by the use of its priority powers 
that the Ministry of Munitions ensured full and prompt 
supplies, but rather by its complete control over raw 
materials, which gave the Ministry a compelling sanction 
to require industrialists to work to orders. 

It was Mr Chamberlain’s statement of April 20th which 
gave some clue to the probable extent of the use of the 
wider permanent powers, which might, in the very broad 
interpretation of clause 18, include control over all essential 
raw materials. Quite explicitly he stated that, in the first 
instance, the new Ministry of Supply would be restricted 
to the problems of Army supply which have become % 
enormous in recent weeks, with the doubling of the Ter 
torials and the creation of the militia. According to the Bill 
the extreme permanent powers detailed will only be givet 
to the Minister in cases where the supply functions 0 
Government departments have been specifically transfe 
by Order in Council; and the presumption is, according 
the Prime Minister’s speech, that the Ministry will at first 
be confined to dealing with supplies for the expanding 
Army, to the accumulation of essential reserves and food- 
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stuffs (in place of the Board of Trade under the Essential 
Commodities Reserves Act, 1938), and to the supply of 
materials to other departments, such as Civil Defence, 
according to the former responsibility of the War 
Office. In fine, unless the Government’s conversion 
has been more whole-hearted than Mr Chamberlain fore- 
cast just over a month ago, the immediate focus of the 
Minister’s authority will be Mr Hore-Belisha’s overtaxed 
department and the supply functions which it already exer- 
cises; and the immediate general duty will be to secure 
priority for Government orders. 

An important point is that the term “ priority” can 
have one of two meanings. In the first sense it can mean 
that Government orders should have priority over the 
demands made by domestic or export business upon indus- 
tries; and in this sense the new Ministry will apparently 
have authority ab initio to requisition the use of plant and 
materials, which will be a notable step forward. Secondly, 
it can mean priority between the claims of different Gov- 
emment departments; and it is here the new Ministry’s 
powers may prove to be deficient. Priority between the 
service departments is, so far as can be judged at present, 
to be secured by the magic process of “ consultation ”; and 
there is to be a Ministerial Priority Committee to which 
the Minister’s powers in this respect are to be strictly 
subject. Central control may very well be frittered away in 
fact by inter-departmental “ co-ordination.” 

Yet it is sheer nonsense to say, as Dr Dalton said at 
Southport, that the projected Minister’s powers are 
“meagre,” and it is equally false to describe them as dicta- 
torial powers calling for extraordinary watch and ward. 
Immediately, they are designed, with some wisdom, to 
meet the needs of the expanding Army. Potentially, they 
are devised to satisfy the requirements of all the compet- 
ing Government departments, The doubt is whether they 
are to be too restricted at first, not whether they are too 
complete. Practical expediency may well have dictated that 
the new Ministry should be confined, in the first place, to 
Army needs. But if so, there is still need for a body to plan, 
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before war breaks out, and to exercise, after the outbreak, 
the fullest control over the apportionment of the nation’s 
resources. There are some grounds for uneasiness. It is the 
avowed official view that it will be desirable for the Minis- 
ter to hold most of his powers “ in reserve,” and to pro- 
ceed by voluntary co-operation, in spite of the fact that 
present problems are mostly too large and pressing to be 
solved simply by “gentlemen’s agreements.” It is 
scarcely promising that Mr Burgin, with little reputation 
for enterprise and initiative and more direct knowledge of 
the verbal compromises of the law than of industrial prob- 
lems, should have been chosen as the Ministry’s chief, 
with only a small staff. It is a sign of half-heartedness 
that all the evidence should point to a sharp limitation of 
the Minister’s powers at the outset of his work. 

The real test of the new Bill will be the extent to which 
and the way in which it is applied. But it is a distinct 
tribute to the practical wisdom of the Government’s critics 
that the remarkably wide scope of the needed Ministry 
should have been drafted in such unmistakable terms. 
The Government seem at last to have realised that the insti- 
tution of a Ministry of Supply, which they have opposed 
on the ground that it would slow down output at the outset 
and injure the export trade, is imperative for precisely 
opposite reasons; it is to speed up supply that it is wanted; 
and it is the fact of re-armament, not the efficient pro- 
vision of arms, that threatens exports. The Government 
have for the moment evaded the delicate task of securing 
the best allocation of scarce skilled labour. They have done 
this for obvious political reasons, but control over labour 
cannot be avoided, and it is the duty of employers and trade 
unions to step in here and now to assist in this essential 
apportionment. Meanwhile, the Government have adum- 
brated the outlines of an indispensable measure, and it is for 
the Opposition to help to make it workable and really effec- 
tive, rather than to meet it with resistance or party scorn. 
The substance of the Supply organisation needed is in the 
Bill, though it may be the shadow only that it is intended 
to display at first. 


The Fight for Roumanian Trade 


OR those who regarded from afar, the German- 
Roumanian trade treaty was a nine-days’ wonder: 
even without the sinister rumours of an ultimatum by 
which it was said to have been preceded, the notion of 
Roumania’s economy being fitted into Germany’s without 
so much as a by-your-leave from the rest of Europe, was 
sufficiently abrupt and disturbing. Upon a nearer view the 
treaty seemed less wonderful: and a close inspection has 
convinced most neutral observers that as a means of 
binding Roumania to Germany the treaty “ simply wasn’t 
true.” But even if due allowance is made for Roumanian 
reluctance to become an intimate part of Germany’s 
Lebensraum and for an inherited ability to procrastinate 
until all’s blue, the fact remains that the emissaries of the 
Reich are losing no time in trying to realise the provisions 
of the treaty. 
_ They have obtained mining and oil-drilling concessions 
in the Bucovina, in Transylvania, the Dobrudja, and the 
Roumanian plain. They are preparing to manufacture arti- 
ficial textiles in the Danube Delta, to erect flour mills at 
Braila, to develop and reorganise communications, to build 
4 power station on the Bega canal at Timiasoara, to direct 
the marketing of Roumanian produce, to penetrate into 
every branch of commerce. Under the terms of the treaty 
tmany is awarded “ free zones” within which her in- 
dustrialists may manufacture what goods they please; and, 
pra the treaty mentions no localities, the establishment 
of “free zones” wherever it would suit Germany’s book 
'S Not ruled out of the possibilities. Important contracts 





had been made even before the signing of the treaty. Some 
six months ago the Roumanian Government concluded a 
contract with the Muehler Industrie A.G. of Magdeburg 
for the construction of wheat silos to the value of 15 million 
Reichsmarks, or about 615 million lei. On May 13th the 
Director of the German Forestry Department and the 
Roumanian Minister of National Economy signed an agree- 
ment granting to Germany certain rights in the exploita- 
tion of State forests, and in view of the uneconomic strip- 
ping of timber which has been done in the past this is 
likely to prove of importance. Obviously the gains are not 
all on one side. 

In negotiating with Roumania the German authorities 
(as has been pointed out in previous articles in The 
Economist) have two strong suits: the leading position 
which they already hold in Roumania’s foreign trade—at 
least 45 per cent. passes through German hands—and the 
high prices which they are willing to pay. Even so, there 
is in Roumania a growing realisation, though one restricted 
to those who deal in foreign trade, that this very policy 
of high prices, on the surface so favourable to the Rou- 
manian producer, is likely to secure for the Germans one 
of their principal aims: that is, the stunting of Roumania’s 
industrial development. In a country with a natural in- 
crease of 11.7 per thousand per year, its economy adjusted 
to cereal farming and its urban development small, a 
gradual trend towards industrialisation promises to. be the 
only relief of an over-population which is becoming ever 
more acute. It is the Germans’ aim, however, that Roumania 
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shall remain a country given over to arable farming and 
the incidental production of minerals and oil: there is no 
place for industrialisation in their scheme of things. Nor 
is there offered any solution for the problem of rural unem- 
ployment, for the future of those who have drifted, and 
are drifting, into the towns. 

It is interesting to speculate upon what may be the far- 
reaching effects of German trade policy. To begin with, 
the policy of high prices is not the simple benefit it seems. 
According to indices of prices compiled by the Argus 
newspaper of Bucharest from statistics published by the 
Roumanian Ministry of Finance in July, 1938, the terms 
of trade which German price policy allows are nothing like 
as favourable as export prices suggest. Based on 1912, with 
imports calculated c.i.f. and exports f.o.b., this index shows 
the average of all import groups at 4,146, and the average 
of all export groups at 2,432. 

Another significant fact is the steep rise in the Rou- 
manian cost of living. According to the Central Institute 
of Statistics, this increased in Bucharest by 25.7 per cent. 
between February, 1937, and February, 1939, and by 
49 per cent. in comparison with July, 1934. It is an 
observed fact that the per capita consumption of meat and 
sugar, textiles and articles of clothing is declining, and this 
trend is borne out by available indices of real wages. 

It is very evident that the German policy of buying large 
quantities of produce at high prices, supported as it is on 
the Roumanian side by generous export subsidies to the 
free-exchange countries, is having the double effect of 
creating a shortage in the home market and (all the more, 
therefore) of an increase in the cost of living. This increase 
falls hardest upon the towns, and in turn the effect of this is 
to stifle urban activity or, in other words, industrial devel- 
opment. The Germans would thus seem to be achieving 
their end of keeping Roumania a purely agricultural 
country, while enjoying the advantage of satisfactory terms 
of trade and without incurring the odium that would fall on 
them if the effects of their policy were generally realised in 
Roumania and elsewhere. To present the full scope of that 
policy it is necessary to add that one of the Roumanian 
Government's dearest wishes is to secure as soon as possible 
a measure of re-armament. At the same time, the budgetary 
situation will not allow a policy of free spending, even if, as 
is manifestly not the case, the Roumanians could put their 
hands on the necessary foreign exchange. Germany, there- 
fore, is able to offer the additional bait of an immediate 
supply of armaments. If it wants to buy elsewhere the 
Government is forced to make rigid economies at home; 
to some extent this is being done, and it is not surprising 
that the burden of taxation is becoming heavier, as the 
table at the head of the next column, compiled by the 
Trade Cycle Institute of Bucharest, shows. 

Alongside this crippling effect on the towns the policy 
of high prices has a parallel but contrary effect upon the 
countryside. The Roumanian peasant’s purchasing power is 
becoming stronger, and although it will be a long step 
before he feels himself in circumstances which the most 
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imaginative could describe as “ easy,” the time is approach. 
ing when the Government will have to busy itself with the 
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supply of cheap consumers’ goods. 

In recent years the development of Roumanian industry 
has been comparatively rapid in spite of uncertain poli- 
tical conditions at home and abroad. According to indices 
compiled by Professor Madgearu, and lately published as 
part of a valuable historical survey,* the production of 
consumers’ goods has increased considerably since the 
economic crisis : — 
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It may be presumed that Roumanian industrialists will 
do all they can to maintain this rising trend, and that the 
measures of economic help which the British Government 
is in course of granting, notably those concerned with the 
development of an Anglo-Roumanian trading organisation, 
will play a useful part to this end. 

But it is clearly necessary to the German plan that the 
trend shall not continue and that the Roumanian peasant 
shall be supplied with the consumers’ goods he should soon 
be able to pay for, from factories situated either in the 
Third Reich or in German “ free zones ” inside Roumania. 
There is, however, one important snag in carrying out this 
intention. It is not only in her imports that Germany sets 
her prices high. Roumania is compelled by the clearing 
mechanism to import from Germany to the value of her ex- 
ports and advantage is frequently taken of this to exact high 
prices for German goods. The steep rise in the peasants’ 
purchasing power may thus be largely offset. If that is s0, 
then the end-products of close relations with Germany 
may be a lower real standard of living in the country as 
well as in the towns—unless Roumania can persuade 
Germany to adjust her prices to straitened Roumanian 
pockets. Since the Government is an urban institution, 
this course is likely to be chosen. If the Germans refuse to 
lower prices then there will follow widespread discontent 
and that sabotage of time-tables at which the Roumanians 
can be past-masters, while if the Germans do agree 10 
lower prices then Roumanian export prices will also fall. 
Eventually, this will mean that Roumanian exports will be 
able to compete, unsubsidised, on world markets. If the 
speculation is not entirely fanciful it may be true to Say 
that the German authorities, having forced Roumania into 
her present position of economic dependence, will be them- 
selves forced to weaken their hold, or, alternatively, 
drastically to strengthen it. 


— 


* “Ta Politique Economique Extérieure de la Roumaas 
(1927-38).” By Virgile Madgearu. Centre de Hautes Etu 
Internationales, Bucharest. 
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NOTES OF 


Britain and Russia.—In admitting that the latest 
British proposals recognised the “ principle of complete 
reciprocity” M. Molotov is generally thought in his speech 
on Wednesday to the Supreme Soviet Council to have 
committed the Soviet Government to the signature of a 
defensive alliance with Great Britain. His speech was not 
decisive, however, and the greater part of it was taken up 
with voicing once more Soviet doubts of British sincerity 
and the fear that we may be seeking to deflect rather than 
to resist aggression in Europe. M. Molotov recalled Stalin’s 
precept that they “must be cautious and not allow our 
country to be drawn into conflicts by warmongers who are 
accustomed to have others pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
for them.” The Soviet Premier laid down three basic con- 
ditions: that the mutual assistance pact in prospect should 
be of “ exclusively defensive character” in contrast to the 
offensive character of the Italo-German military alliance; 
that British, French and Soviet guarantees should be given 
to the States of Central and Eastern Europe “ including 
all the countries bordering on the U.S.S.R. without 
exception” (in Europe); and that the measures and pro- 
cedure for rendering assistance should be made precise. 
To all this, in effect if not specifically, the British proposals 
are understood to have agreed, conditionally on the 
military measures to be taken being in harmony with the 
principles which direct Article 16 of the League Covenant. 
The single specific exception, as far as can be seen, is that 
no guarantees have been offered to the Baltic States of 
Latvia, Estonia and Finland, through which the Soviets 
fear German attack. In regard to this M. Molotov said 
that “ the Soviet Union cannot assume obligations to the 
five countries mentioned (for which Anglo-French guaran- 
tees have already been provided) unless it receives the 
guarantee in regard to the three countries situated on its 
north-western frontier.” Which five countries M. Molotov 
had in mind is not clear from his speech; presumably he 
was thinking of Poland, Roumania, Turkey, Greece, and 
Belgium. It is important to note that the Baltic States 
have made it clear that they would prefer not to be 
guaranteed, since they wish to remain neutral under all 
circumstances short of an attack upon themselves. Estonia 
and Latvia are at present negotiating a non-aggression pact 
with Germany which they regard as complementary to 
that signed many years ago with the Soviet Union. They 
would probably be prepared to welcome a triple declaration 
recognising their neutrality on the part of Britain, France, 


a Russia; but they would be reluctant to go further than 
is, 


* * * 


It must be admitted that the British Government has 
given the Soviets every excuse for feeling suspicious; but it 
is difficult not to feel that M. Molotov’s speech, so far as it 
was more than a preparation of an entirely uninformed 
public opinion for a new step in foreign policy, took up a 
bargaining stand that cannot be justified by the facts. It 
is, after all, essential to the spirit and intention of the 
Peace Front that no coercion should be applied to small 
States which would prefer to conserve their neutrality, if 
they can, outside it: Finland, Estonia and Latvia come 
into this category. If the British proposals contained ample 
guarantees of mutual assistance—and they are reported to 

ve been very full and precise on this subject—then the 
Soviet Government is opening itself to the charge of 
Sxaggerated caution. Since there is no question of what 
Baltic statesmen have referred to as “ preventive aggres- 
sion"—an occupation of their territory by the Peace 
Front powers in order to prevent German invasion—there 
is a lack of substance in M. Molotov’s plea that these 
States could not defend their own neutrality if attacked, 
and must therefore be guaranteed. If, on the other hand, 

British proposals did not contain sufficient guarantees 

mutual and immediate assistance were the U.S.S.R. 
attacked, then M. Molotov would hardly have conceded 
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that the principle of reciprocity had been recognised by 
them. The British Government have gone a long way to 
repair the errors of the past. The Soviet leaders would be 
ill-advised to try to extract too much purely Russian 
advantage from the strong bargaining position in which the 
mistakes of British diplomacy have admittedly placed them. 


* * * 


Common Sense at Southport.—Last year certain 
changes were made in the mode of election to the Execu- 
tive of the Labour Party with the object of increasing 
slightly the influence of its non-trade union elements. The 
-Whitsun conference of the party at Southport showed that 
there has in fact been little or no alteration in outlook and 
policy; as a body the party remains slow moving and con- 
servative, and its decisions on important issues are still 
determined by the cautious common sense of the trade 
unionists, seen last week-end at its very best in Mr Bevin’s 
appeal for a constructive colonial policy. At Southport 
the conference was faced with difficult decisions, and, on 
balance, they were wisely made. Labour’s complaint 
against the Government in the last year or so has been that 
their foreign policy has lacked strength and firmness; yet, 
now that a programme of collective resistance to aggression 
has been begun, the members of the Labour Party do not 
find it easy to accept the new policy’s full implications. 
Reluctantly in past years they have come to recognise the 
need for drastic re-armament; with similar misgivings last 
week-end they decided not to oppose conscription by extra- 
Parliamentary means or to boycott the Government’s 
national defence schemes. Their decision was grudging but 
their judgment was sound. In fact, the keynote of the 
conference was distrust of Mr Chamberlain and his 
colleagues rather than real dislike of their policies. 


* * * 


Opposition Unending.—There was no inclination on 
the part either of the Executive or of the great majority 
of the rank and file at Southport to face the fact that the 
present odd situation, in which the Government, per- 
manently ensconced in office, is the only medium whereby 
the Opposition’s own policies can be put into practice, is 
largely Labour’s own fault. The due operation of the 
Parliamentary system depends upon the permanent possi- 
bility that the Opposition may be chosen by the electors 
to replace the Government in office; and at present there 
is no chance at all of this happening. The doctrinaire plat- 
form of the Labour Party has too restricted an appeal for 
the party’s duty to win a majority from time to time to be 
carried out; and the leaders of Labour, in their refusal 
to co-operate with other political groups to put forward a 
policy with which they admittedly agree and which would 
gain the support of a very large part of public opinion, 
are scemingly content to escape the responsibility of 
Government and to retain as a sinecure the task of Parlia- 
mentary criticism. The never-ending Cripps episode is only 
important because it illustrates this complacency. It was 
not surprising that the Southport conference voted over- 
whelmingly against Sir Stafford, even though all he asked 
for was the democratic right to put forward his own 
opinions about the Popular Front within the frame of 
party membership; the Executive had made the issue a 
matter of confidence; and the volatile nature of Sir 
Stafford’s past programmes and allegiances, illustrated once 
more by his request after the conference’s vote to be re- 
admitted into the party on the Executive’s own terms, was 
too well known for his present position to be made the 
occasion of a grave party split. Yet Sir Stafford has his 
finger on the reasons for the party’s fatal impotence, and 
it is at moments like these, when Labour’s somewhat dicta- 
torial leaders place rigid doctrine and strict ritual above all 
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other more important considerations, that it is least possible 
to take His Majesty’s Opposition seriously. 


* * * 


The New Army.—lIt has taken only a few weeks to 
carry through a revolution in Britain’s military arrange- 
ments without precedent in peace-time. This week-end the 
first 200,000 men aged between 20 and 21 who are liable 
for militia service under the Military Training Act will 
register at local employment exchanges. Next week the 
medical examinations will begin and on July Ist the first 
notices for service will be sent out. Simultaneously the 
calling up of Territorials and Reservists for extended train- 
ing will commence, and from next month onwards this 
country will wear a war-like guise never before seen except 
in actual war-time. The country’s response to these un- 
familiar changes has been impressively willing and reso- 
lute; and not the least reason why no bitter struggle has 
been waged to preserve intact the voluntary system and 
to resist the break with tradition that the new militarisation 
represents has been the Government’s insistence on the fact 
that this phase, though absolutely necessary now, is to be 
only temporary until the danger passes, and their striking 
readiness to recognise and meet all cases of hardship and 
difficulty. Conscientious objectors are not to be persecuted 
but provided for simply by being required to spend their 
period of compulsory training on work of national impor- 
tance instead of in camp or barracks. Agricultural labourers 
and miners will only be called up when their absence will 
be least injurious to their industries. Students are to be 
enabled to put off their training until immediately after 
graduation or, in future years, to anticipate it by serving 
before entering college. The conditions of militiamen are to 
be carefully safeguarded: wisely it has been decided to put 
none in overcrowded tents but to instal them in hutments 
until barrack room is ready; sensibly, too, it is intended 
to allocate their types of training as closely as possible to 
their capacity, experience and interests. 


* * * 


Only in one minor way is the making of the new Army, 
militia and Territorial, encountering appreciable day-to-day 
difficulties. Large firms which have hitherto willingly paid 
wages to Territorials in training are not unnaturally 
alarmed at the greater commitments now involved; and 
some have chosen to invent rather disingenuous reasons 
for limiting their liability. One of the oddest is the de- 
cision to pay wages to employees in camp only if the branch 
of service they have joined involves personal risk in war, a 
criterion which involves startlingly confident forecasting of 
the strategic disposition of the Territorial Army in the 
next war. 


* * * 


Staffing the Forces.—The institution of militia ser- 
vice, the doubling of the Territorial Army and the lengthen- 
ing of training for all reserve and auxiliary forces repre- 
sent the Government’s decision, not only to man home de- 
fences continuously and with trained personnel, but also to 
build up the nucleus of a very considerable Expeditionary 
Force for use in Europe. Their net effect is to require 
sweeping changes in army organisation because of the 
demands they create for training and supplies, and on 
Wednesday a number of very significant and important 
appointments was announced. The two posts of Inspectors- 
General of the Forces, which existed before the war, are 
to be revived. General Sir Edmund Ironside, as Inspector- 
General of the Oversea Forces, will be responsible for the 
higher training of the Regular and Territorial Field Forces, 
for liaison with foreign staffs and for preparing the dis- 
patch of an Expeditionary Force abroad; he may very 
well command that Force. General Sir Walter Kirke, as 
Inspector-General of the Home Forces, will be responsible 
for the basic training of all troops at home and, especially, 
for the militia. Within the War Office itself a new depart- 
ment will be created to make reports and returns to enable 
the Army Council “to obtain a clear view of the main 
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present and future requirements,” and Mr H. A. Fortj 

ton, as Director-General of Progress and Statistics ona 
ing over this department, will have a key position in the 
vast reshaping of military arrangements which the creat} 

of a New Army has made immediately needful. The heat 
to-day is, in quite a new sense, the spearhead of Britain’ 
armed might at home and overseas, and it is welcome 
that wholesale changes can so readily and speedily be made 


* ; * * 


American Neutrality Laws.—The long debate inc; 
and outside Congress on the revision of as ane 
Neutrality Act had, by last week, reached such a state of 
deadlock between the manifold plans and the even more 
numerous opinions, that the Secretary of State judged the 
moment ripe for intervention. Mr Hull’s plan has five 
points: (i) prohibition of American shipping from enterin 
combat zones; (ii) prohibition of American citizens an 
travelling to those areas; (iii) goods to be sold only for 
cash; (iv) prohibition of loans or credits to belligerents and 
the collection of funds for them; (v) licensing of exports of 
arms by the Munitions Control Board. This, it will be 
seen, is . cash and carry ” in its full form. It differs from 
the existing Act in permitting the export of actual muni- 
tions to those who can pay for them and take them away, 
but it resembles the existing Act in refusing to accept any 
distinction between aggressors and their victims. The fact 
that “cash and carry” would benefit France and Britain 
against Germany and Italy is as incidental as the fact that 
it would benefit Japan against China. Whether this plan 
will reach the statute book is by no means certain, but it is 
a salutary check on British estimates of the trend of 
American policy to realise that nothing less strictly neutral 
than this has a chance of successfully running the legisla- 
tive gauntlet. Policy, in fact, is still a long way removed 
from articulate opinion. Mr Hull himself demonstrated 
this in a speech which was delivered at almost the same 
time as the presentation of his neutrality plan. For though 
Mr Hull proposes to treat innocent and guilty alike, he yet 
tells the American public that there can be “ no more dis- 
astrous illusion ” than that isolation would solve the great 
domestic problems of the United States. American opinion 
is manifestly changing. But it has yet to convince Congress- 
men, who occupy a position in which they are much more 
anxious to avoid disapproval from strong minorities than 
to seek the favour of the majority—at least until it is 
unmistakably expressed. Any change in American foreign 
policy will have to follow the course of the movement to 
repeal Prohibition: it will be very slow and reluctant until 
the end, when it may well be accomplished overnight. 


* * * 


While America is thus trying to avoid entanglement in 
international conflict, war has broken out with renewed 
violence on two fronts at home. The latest attempt by the 
Administration to suspend the bitter mutual hatred between 
Business and the New Deal never looked very hopeful from 
the day it was given the dubious label of “ appeasement.” 
But it has now broken down. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States on the one hand, and the President 
on the other, have both reverted to their former stands, and 
though the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Morgenthau, 's 
still hopeful of finding some way of modifying some of the 
aspects of existing taxation to which business men take the 
most violent exception, it is becoming clear that there will 
be no general truce before next year’s election. Conflict 
has also been resumed on the labour front. The recent cod! 
strike and current trouble in the automobile industry hd 
out the prospect of endless strikes arising, not out of aly 
disputes over wages or conditions of work, nor even out of 
the general principle of collective bargaining, but merely 
out of the desire of each of the warring factions of Amet- 
can Labour, the A.F.L. and the C.I.0., to oust the other. 
It is reported that these quarrels are leading to public 
disgust with labour. But there is scope for plenty of foolish 
ness before public opinion effectively imposes its ban. 
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Turkey’s Part.—In the now rapid and cumulative 
organisation of the Peace Front the Turks are playing a 
part of an importance commensurate with the key position 
of their country and with the upstandingness of their 
national character. In opening a congress of his party at 
Ankara, on Monday, the President of the Republic, General 
Ismet Inénii, spoke frankly and bravely. The Turks, he 
said, would never admit the right of big coalitions of 
Powers to overthrow smaller nations. To secure the inde- 

dence of these latter had been, he declared, the purpose 
of the foundation of the Balkan Entente; and he then went 
on to speak of Turkey’s relations with the three European 
Great Powers which, on this capital point, see eye to eye 
with their smaller neighbours. Turkey’s relations with 
Russia, he said, were warmer than ever before—and this 
was a great deal to say, since Turkey and Russia have 
been allies since 1921, and it was the Russian alliance, 
more than any other external factor, that helped Turkey to 
save her national existence in the dark days after 1918. 
He spoke with equal warmth of the Anglo-Turkish agree- 
ment which is already an accomplished fact, and of the 
Franco-Turkish agreement which is on the eve of being 
concluded. 


* * * 


This speech by the head of the Turkish State gives us 
glimpses of the Turkish Government’s diplomatic activity 
in several spheres. In the Balkans, Turkey has been doing 
much, in an unobtrusive but no doubt on that account 
effective way, to hold out a life-line to her partner Jugo- 
slavia in her now dangerously exposed position. At the 
same time, Turkey has been using her influence with her 
neighbour, Bulgaria, who may perhaps be inclined to lend 
an ear to Turkish counsels, since these two Balkan neigh- 
bours have been in friendly relation ever since the close 
of the First Balkan War. Turkish warnings, if any, will 
convince the Bulgars that, if they were to repeat the 
diplomatic error of 1915, they would be courting a repeti- 
tion of the military and political disaster of 1918. (The 
news that Russia is sending a trade mission to Sofia seems 
to show Ankara and Moscow working in concert.) As for 
the coming Franco-Turkish treaty, agreement in principle 
has, it appears, already been reached, and the transaction 
will be clinched as soon as the Sanjak of Antioch and 
Alexandretta (or, as the Turks now call it, the district of 
Hatay) has been handed over by France to Turkey in full 
sovereignty. This is rather a delicate business, since Hatay 
is part of the French mandated territory of Syria, and the 
Turkish element in the local population, though numerous 
and important, is only one of several elements which, all 
alike, have a claim to be assured of fair treatment. Juri- 
dically, the transfer cannot be implemented without the 
consent of the League of Nations. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that this affair of Hatay is not going to delay the 
conclusion of a Franco-Turkish agreement which will be 
the last link in a network knitting up France and Great 
Britain with Turkey and Russia. 
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The Problem of the Unemployed.—In his intro- 
duction to the recently published Report of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board for the year 1938, Lord Rushcliffe, 
the chairman of the Board, states that “ It would be beyond 
the competence of the Board or the Advisory Committees 
to attempt any survey of the underlying economic causes 
of unemployment. Their concern is with the unemployed 
themselves, or rather with that section of the unemployed 
numbering at one time nearly 600,000, whose unemploy- 
ment is chronic or prolonged.” It is precisely the fact that 
the Board’s aim is thus restricted which gives the present 
Report its main interest and importance. For it is the 
difficulty of providing occupation for a large class of youths 
who have never been trained in industry and of older men 
who are not readily accepted by employers which consti- 
tutes the most immediate knot to be untied in the un- 
employment complex. The main problem of the long-term 
causes of unemployment still exists. Indeed, it is very 
necessary at the present time to see that it is not aggra- 
vated by ill-considered measures to avoid the immediate 
danger of a shortage of skilled labour in re-armament— 
such as the importation of men into areas whose present 
industrial activity is almost entirely dependent on Govern- 
ment orders. But this is a matter which simply requires 
vigilance and the prevention of further mistakes. For the 
satisfaction of the needs of the present long-term unem- 
ployed more positive action is necessary. 


* * * 


The number of persons who have been unemployed for 
so long a period that they are not entitled to draw unem- 
ployment insurance benefit and are therefore applicants to 
the Board for assistance actually increased from 581,437 
to 588,771 between December 13, 1937, and December 12, 
1938. Over four-fifths were persons over the age of thirty 
whose numbers and proportion to the whole population 
cannot be expected to decrease, but it is stated in the Report 
that practical reasons have led to particular attention being 
given in the past year to the special difficulties of the 
100,000 male applicants aged thirty years and under. These 
difficulties are indeed acute. About 58 per cent. of the 
young men included in the inquiry had no employment or 
less than six months’ employment in the three years pre- 
ceding October, 1938. A small proportion of the total 
number were kept in a state of fitness for employment at 
Government training centres, instructional centres and 
local training centres, but except in the first-named case 
attendance did not materially improve chances of employ- 
ment. There are further difficulties in the cases of men 
whose efforts to obtain work have slackened as their deter- 
mination has been undermined by persistent unemploy- 
ment, of the few who do aot want work and, perhaps worst 
of all, the 8 or 9 per cent. of young applicants who were 
handicapped by mental or physical defects. The whole 
question of unemployment through ill-health requires 
particular attention. As many as 22 per cent. of the appli- 
cants for admission to instructional centres were rejected 
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on grounds of physical unfitness. Most of these have no 
access to remedial facilities, and the Board has no power to 
help them. This gap in our public health services might 
easily be filled by enlarging the amount of assistance 
obtainable through National Insurance Approved Societies 
or local authorities, or by enlarging the powers of the 
Unemployment Assistance Board itself. The question of 
the health of the unemployed is one of the few problems 
connected with unemployment to which a solution is clear. 


* * * 


Labour in Depression.—lIt is a false picture of a 
country’s economic situation that is gained by concentra- 
tion solely on unemployment figures. In 1938 Britain was 
in depression and, as the annual report of the Minister of 
Labour, which was published this week, shows, the average 
level of unemployment was some 166,000 higher than in 
1937. Employment, too, revealed the recession: it was on 
the average 120,000 lower than in the previous year. But 
closer study of the employment figures gives remarkable 
results. Despite the depression, employment, which is a 
better index of economic activity than unemployment is of 
economic decline, was higher in 1938 than in any other 
recorded year except 1937. It was 2,130,000, or 20 per 
cent., higher than in 1924 and 2,000,000 higher than in 
1932. The ground gained in the astonishingly steep 
recovery between 1933 and 1937 was not lost in the set- 
back which followed, and the capacity of our economy to 
provide an increasing amount of work for its members, 
which promises now to raise employment to new record 
levels, was a conspicuous feature of the depression we have 
now left. 


A Small Advance in Education.—The amount of 
progress which the Board of Education was able to show 
in 1938 for its estimate of £51,002,330, an amount which 
represented an increase of only £1,463,371 over the 
previous year, is commendable. The Report of the Board 
issued on Wednesday of this week records a further re- 
duction in the number of schools on the “ Black List,” 
as having unsatisfactory premises, by 116 to a present 
total of 844, a fall in the number of classes having over 
50 pupils by 546, a slight increase in the number of pupils 
in grant-aided secondary schools and a further reduction 
of the proportion of uncertificated teachers. In addition 
to these changes, which really represent the partial 
rectification of old abuses, there were signs of positive 
educational advance in the provision of better accommoda- 
tion for technical education, and the adoption of recom- 
mendations of the Spens Committee on Secondary 
Education to the effect that candidates at the School 
Certificate examination should be given a wider choice of 
subjects, and that the “ credit” system of marking should 
be abolished—a change which will probably entail the 
issue of a new type of certificate providing clearer 
information to prospective employers than the present 
Matriculation certificate. School medical and other welfare 
services show a slight all-round improvement, but the 
figure of 614,806 children provided with free meals or 
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milk, although representing an increase of 79,506 over the 
previous year, looks singularly unimpressive beside the § 
millions of the total elementary school population of 
England and Wales; and it should be improved forthwith 
by the persuasion or coercion of the handful of backward 
local authorities who still fail to exercise their powers to 
provide either free milk or meals for necessitous under- 
nourished children. In sum, the progress recorded in this 
Report represents a very slight advance when compared 
with the enormous amount which remains to be done 
before we can claim to have a satisfactory educational 
system. Progress towards the standard of 50 children in 
a class is only valuable as a preliminary step to classes of 
30—an end to which the continuing reduction of the total 
school population will contribute. Improvements in senior 
elementary schools should be carefully compared with the 
much less satisfactory state of affairs in junior and infant 
schools. The adoption of one of the minor recommenda- 
tions of the Spens Report must not obscure the fact that 
nothing has yet been done to fulfil its general proposal 
of secondary education for all. Finally it is unlikely that 
education will ever be extended at a satisfactory rate so 
long as it is necessary for the Board of Education to spend 
a considerable amount of effort in pushing forward 
reluctant and incompetent local authorities to the fulfil- 
ment of their legal duties. 


* * * 


Withdrawal of the Mercenaries.—The German 
“ volunteers ” have left Spain and arrived in Germany, to 
be received by Field-Marshal Goering with more than 
mercenary honours. The Italians are understood to be leay- 
ing over this week-end: it is a bitter comment on the 
double-dealing of the dictators that troops whose 
presence in Spain they long denied should now be 
triumphantly welcomed home. Without having any 
direct knowledge of the contest of wills which has re- 
sulted in these decisions, we may perhaps tentatively 
congratulate General Franco on having succeeded in 
evacuating, at so early a date, so considerable a propor- 
tion of his foreign auxiliaries. We may suspect the exist- 
ence of long-standing Italo-German plans which cast these 
troops, and Spain herself with them, for an important réle 
in coming attempts to achieve the ambitions of the Axis 
by force of arms on a world-wide arena. The Spanish 
Nationalists’ interest in keeping out of a world war is as 
obvious as their allies’ interest in implicating them, and 
General Franco himself is reported to have said on Tues- 
day that Spain would not indulge in any “mad adven- 
tures.” But it is still too early to predict with confidence 
what may be the final outcome of this tug-o’-war. In the 
announcement of the imminent withdrawal from Spain of 
the Italian infantry there are three items of news which 
are not reassuring. In the first place, according to Italian 
reports, the whole of the military equipment of the Italian 
forces is to be left behind. This is a clear breach of the 
Mussolini-Chamberlain agreement, and it can have no 
good purpose since it is not to be imagined that a country 
in Italy’s present financial straits will have made so hand- 
some a gift to a foreign country without at least the expec- 
tation of some valuable guid pro quo. The second dis- 
quieting point is that the Italian airmen in Spain are to 
stay on for a time, after the infantry have left, in order to 
put their machines and other war material in order for 
handing over to the Spaniards. The third point is that no 
less than four battalions of Spaniards are to accompany 
the Italian infantry to Italy for the ostensible purpose of 
taking part in a victory parade in Rome. Since the num- 
bers seem disproportionate to the alleged object, it 8 
feared that the ultimate destination of these Spaniards 
may be Libya. One can see that, from the Italian point 
of view, one good turn deserves another. If Italian “ volun- 
teers” in Spain helped the Spanish Nationalists defeat the 
Spanish Republicans, why should not Spanish “ volun- 
teers” repay the debt by fighting for Italy in Africa? By 
one means or another the Axis Powers, if they do go t0 
war with the rest of us, may be expected to exert them- 
selves with might and main to pull Spain in after them, 48 
Germany did succeed in pulling Turkey in after her 
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1914. Turkey’s experience then is no doubt one of the 
causes of her present, very different, policy. Here is a 
iesson for Spaniards to read and take to heart. 


* * * 


Moderation Fails in Hungary.—Hungary’s political 
course was set with the signature of the Munich Agree- 
ment. Those who had thought that moderate Hungarian 
opinion in time might be able to shift that course away 
from the Axis received a final disproof with this week’s 

ral election results. The extremist parties in more 
or less complete sympathy with National Socialism have 
increased their representation in Parliament from three 
to 43 seats, partly by the recent disenfranchisement of 
Hungarian Jews (which accompanied the new electoral 
law under which polling is secret for the first time), and 
partly by alarmingly strong support from the working- 
class of Budapest. Out of the total number of 260 seats, 
the Government won 180—leaving over 30 to the Left 
and agrarian opposition parties—but this apparent 
stre is heavily qualified by divisions within its own 
ranks, It is notorious that an influential section of the 
Government group sympathises with the extremist 
parties. This section will therefore have to consider 
whether to compromise with the moderate elements 
which compose the Cabinet or, if that will not satisfy 
them, to strike a bargain with the Nazis. A number of 
them, and notably M. Imrédy, the late Prime Minister, 
have already shown readiness to borrow the Nazi pro- 
e as the instrument for their assumption of power; 
now that the Moderates have suffered a serious defeat it 
would not be surprising if these Nazi sympathisers within 
the Government party came out openly for an extremist 
programme on the twin points of land reform and anti- 
Semitism. Meanwhile, the Government, scarcely affected 
by the elections, continues to strike up gallantly for a 
programme which, although differing little in substance 
from that of the extremists, is at least to be carried out 
according to Hungarian notions of decent conduct. To 
the extremists they oppose, first of all, a tentative scheme 
of land reform and anti-Jewish laws tempered by dislike 
for these measures; secondly, complete adherence to the 
Axis and the argument, used only this week by Count 
Csaky in the course of a speech at Sopron, that “ Ger- 
many is not willing to sacrifice Hungarian friendship 
for the sake of propagandists who meddle in our internal 
affairs.” But however well-meaning the Government 
may be at heart, moderation inside Hungary is likely to 
disappear just as surely as moderation in Hungarian 
foreign policy has disappeared. 


* * * 


The Londoner’s Fares Increased.—The Londoner 
—and for the purpose of the London Transport Act of 
1933, that description applies to any person living up to 
30 miles from Charing Cross—will pay more for his travel 
from June 11th. Last Friday’s decision of the Railway 
Rates Tribunal to grant the application of London Trans- 
port and the main line companies for a basic 5 per cent. 
increase in charges in the London area will hardly be wel- 
comed by the traveller, although, as the recent proceedings 
before the Tribunal suggested, it was difficult to contest its 
inevitability if transport services are to be efficiently main- 

in the area, and are to provide a reasonable return 

upon their capital. The general principles upon which fares 
will be increased must also be regarded as reasonable. The 
d inherited numerous anomalies from its constituent 
undertakings, and opportunity will be taken to smooth 
them out. Not all adjustments in fares are upwards, more- 
a In the process of eliminating halfpenny fares on the 
4 rd’s railways, for example, some 34 fares will be re- 
ay and 100 increased. Some existing long fares—such 
th ‘xample, as the penny stage of 2.16 miles on one of 
€ Board’s tram routes—will be adjusted. On the other 


poliageassengers on the Stanmore branch of the Metro- 


The 


system will enjoy an appreciable reduction in rates. 
8eneral intention is to increase season ticket rates only 
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where they are unduly low in relation to ordinary fares. 
The Tribunal’s judgment wisely recognises the hardship 
which the fare increases will inflict upon a substantial 
number of travellers, although it does not regard this 
point as one which should affect its decision. This view, 
expressed on the first occasion on which proceedings have 
been taken under the London Transport Act of 1933, is 
of considerable importance. Yet, regarded in a broader 
context, the cost of travel has important social and econ- 
omic implications. If it is true that London should pay 
for the transport facilities which it demands, it is no less 
true that higher transport costs may tend to deter travel 
in the London area. Marshall’s clerk, who had to weigh 
carefully the expenditure of a further penny if addition to 
his usual threepenny fare and decided to walk, is no fig- 
mentary figure in London to-day. 


* * * 


New Forest Planning.—The special problems which 
arise from the necessity to co-ordinate planning schemes in 
contiguous districts have given rise to an important inno- 
vation in the New Forest area. Following an initiative 
taken by the Forestry Commission last November, an 
informal committee was set up, consisting of the planning 
officers of six local authorities, together with representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Health and the Forestry Commis- 
sion. The report of the committee, which will shortly be 
published, represents an advanced step in the evolution 
of a national planning scheme. The main significance of 
the experiment lay in the fact that its subject was an area 
in which many preliminary difficulties had been removed 
through the fact that the New Forest is permanently 
secured as an open space. The committee was therefore 
able to turn its attention to the more advanced problems 
of (1) preserving the character of the Forest, (2) limiting 
the growth of villages within its boundaries, (3) making 
all possible allowance for the healthy growth of neigh- 
bouring urban areas such as Southampton and the belt of 
small seaside resorts between Christchurch and Lyming- 
ton, and (4) making adequate provision for through traffic 
crossing the Forest. All these are legitimate claims which 
must be met, and the committee’s conclusion that their 
co-ordination is only fully obtainable by a single permanent 
planning body must command immediate assent. The pre- 
sent temporary committee has also made a number of 
incidental contributions to planning as such by specifying 
the categories in which supervision must be applied as 
(1) buildings, (2) vehicles and road works, (3) people, (4) 
overhead wires, and (5) advertisements, and by stating 
unequivocally that in order to check these potential dangers 
to rural peace there must be no unplanned alteration of the 
present conditions. This will involve definite undertakings 
not to widen roads which carry local traffic only and to 
limit development and building in villages and hamlets— 
in short, rural stabilisation. 
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The Difficulties of Germany’s Railways 


’ (From Our Berlin Correspondent) 


HE Reich Railways, which, with the liquidation of the 

restrictions placed on the German Reich by the Peace 
‘Treaty, were transformed from a private undertaking to an 
undertaking sui generis, may be said to represent the largest 
traffic enterprise in the world. They have now reached a 
critical period in their working; and last year their opera- 
tion was considerably affected by the annexations of Austria 
and the Sudetenland, and by the military measures which 
were then taken, Their capacity was heavily overtaxed, not 
only by the inclusion of these territories but also by increased 
construction in Germany itself, mainly of fortifications, and 
by the carrying out of the Four Year Plan. The result was 
traffic disorganisation, a severe shortage of carriages and 
wagons, delays and accidents (which were increased by 
floods in Silesia and heavy snowfalls). At times the shortage 
of wagons was so acute that the provision of fuel for cities 
and industry was endangered; the Reichsbahn reckons that 
there are 70,000 wagons too few at the present time. In order 
to minimise the difficulties, the Reichsbahn has discontinued 
numerous services, curtailed international traffic and con- 
fined many lines to carrying fuel wagons only. 

The Reichsbahn system was increased by 17.4 per cent. 
in length, that is by 9,500 kilometres to 64,000 kilometres in 
all, by the taking over of the former Austrian Bundesbahnen 
and the Sudetenland railways, and by the inclusion of 
three privately owned companies. Since the newly acquired 
lines must be developed, and since domestic traffic shows a 
rising tendency in connection with the Four Year Plan, the 
Reichsbahn has been compelled to arrange an extensive build- 
ing programme which will cost approximately Rm. 3,500 
millions. In 1940-43, the Reichsbahn plans to acquire 6,000 
new locomotives, 10,000 passenger carriages and 112,000 
goods wagons and luggage vans. The present rolling stock of 
25,209 locomotives (812 electric), 2,170 Diesel engine cars, 
68,942 passenger carriages, 22,028 luggage vans and 650,229 
goods wagons is quite insufficient for current traffic. 

The increase in passenger kilometres worked last year was 
17.7 per cent., and 12 per cent. in the Old Reich territory 
alone. For the first time, the proceeds of passenger traffic in- 
creased more than actual passenger operations; they rose by 
20.7 per cent. The trend was different in goods traffic. 
The number of ton kilometres worked rose by 17.5 per 
cent., and for the Old Reich territory alone by 10.1 per cent. 
But proceeds increased by only 14.2 per cent. Receipts per 
ton kilometre fell sharply from 3.68 pfg. to 3.56 pfg., and, 
compared with 1929, receipts per passenger kilometre de- 
creased by 21.5 per cent. and per ton kilometre by 21.9 per 
cent. The total receipts of the Reichsbahn in 1938 were still 
Rm. 200 millions lower than those of 1929, although Austria 
and the Sudetenland were included. 


Special Rates and Fares 


The reasons for the decline in receipts since 1929 were the 
lowering of the rates and charges during the depressed 
years, the many specially low rates for Government traffic 
(for the Four Year Plan, winter relief, and the Reich motor 
roads) and the loss of high-paying freights to road transport. 
It is mainly the carriage of bulky goods at low rates that the 
Reichsbahn has retained. Last year 70.6 per cent. of the 
goods carried and 72.7 per cent. of the passengers were trans- 
ported at specially reduced rates; and of the proceeds from 
passenger traffic 60.2 per cent. came from special rates, and 
of those from freight traffic 50.5 per cent. 

Receipts from passenger traffic and luggage in the Old 
Reich territory and the Sudetenland rose from Rm. 1,186.2 
millions in 1937 to Rm. 1,332.5 millions in 1938, and from 

oods traffic from Rm. 2,393 millions to Rm. 3,153 millions. 

iscellaneous receipts rose from Rm, 295 millions to Rm. 
329.8 millions, so that the total receipts increased from 
Rm. 4,420.2 millions to Rm. 4,815.4 millions. Counting 
Austria, total receipts were Rm. 5,153.5 millions, of which 


Rm. 1,432.3 millions came from passenger traffic, Rm. 3,355.5 
millions from goods traffic and Rm, 345.7 millions from 
other receipts. But, while total gross receipts rose by 8.9 per 
cent., total expenditure rose by 9.2 per cent. In the Old 
Reich, including the Sudetenland, the cost of management 
rose from Rm. 2,209.4 millions to Rm. 2,462 millions, and 
the cost of maintenance from Rm. 1,004.5 millions to 
Rm. 1,136.5 millions, while only Rm. 786.7 millions were 
spent on renewals, against Rm. 791.2 millions in 1937, Ip. 
cluding the payment of a tax of 3 per cent. of net receipts up 
to Rm. 4,000 millions, total expenditure was Rm. 4,505.1 
millions, against Rm. 4,124.9 millions the year before. 

‘The point is that renewals and replacements have fallen 
seriously behind. The system has been extended and renewal 
expenses have declined. Fresh investment is imperative, and 
the Reichsbahn can only finance a small part of the necessary 
programme from its own resources, The issue of a railway 
loan of at least Rm. 750 millions is expected in the autumn, 

Not least among the railways’ burdens are payments to 
the State. In addition to the 3 per cent. tax on net receipts 
under Rm. 4,000 millions, amounting last year to Rm. 120 
millions, the Reichsbahn had to pay 9 per cent. of its net 
receipts over Rm. 4,000 millions to the Reich Treasury; 
this charge was Rm. 73.4 millions last year. And total pay- 
ments to the Reich Treasury rose from Rm. 412.5 millions 
in 1937 to Rm, 480.1 millions—which is very remarkable 
when it is considered that many foreign railways need and 
receive actual Government subsidies. 

Despite all these difficulties and charges, the Reichsbahn 
accounts ended 1938 with a surplus which had increased 
from Rm. 295.3 millions in 1937 to Rm. 310.2 millions (if 
a deficit of Rm. 58 millions on the Austrian system is not 
included). But there was no margin for anything like 
adequate repairs and renewals, and the surplus is far from 
representing a healthy and efficient state of affairs. If the 
railways are to play their needed part in the economic de 
velopment of the Greater Reich, both for civil and military 
purposes, a very large investment programme must be 
financed and quickly carried through; and in the present cir- 
cumstances of high employment and shortage of resources 
this will not be easy. 

June ist. 


Fresh Government 
Spending in Sight 
[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


WHILE some of the signs which in the past have usually 
portended recovery have begun to appear, especially in mont: 
tary matters and in commodity prices, the latest weekly 
indices of business activity still show a tendency to sag. 
prevailing view in financial circles is that the second half of 
the year will be better than the first, but the improvement 
that is anticipated is expected, by almost everybody, to be 
only “ mild” or “ moderate.” 

The Government is plainly dissatisfied with this state of 
affairs, and the indications are that new efforts at econom 
stimulation will be made before long. The present Adminis 
tration has never been contented with a réle of inactivity; 
and its recent passivity has already lasted for a considerd! 
period. In the absence of some quite considerable change ® 
the business situation, economic action by Washington # 
an early date seems almost certain. é 

A new programme of public expenditure is the action now 
being generally discussed. No details have yet been revea 
and probably they have not yet been decided, but variols 
suggestions are being made. They include the lowering 
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interest es to home builders, purchase and lease by the 
—— railroad equipment, a new public works 
of housing, etc., increased outlay on social security 
measures, a more vigorous programme of loans to small 
businesses, advances to home builders and the construction of 
ic power generating plants. One rumour has even sug- 
that some portion of the $1.8 billions of unutilised 
assets in the Stabilisation Fund might be used in this 
e, but the President has shown a strong unwilling- 

ness to take such a step. These are unofficial guesses. 

There are several reasons why moves by the Government 
to activate the economy should be under close consideration. 
One of the most obvious is political. Next year the Presi- 
dential election will be held; and, rightly or wrongly, the 
Administration and the party in office will be to a consider- 
able degree judged by the state of business at the time of the 
nominating conventions and the elections. Whether or not 
Mr Roosevelt desires a third term (and there are reports that 
no decision has been reached) he would be only human if 
he at least desired to have sufficient influence to have a 
yoice in naming his successor. Thus the President would 
doubtless like some assurance that business will be “good ” 
next year. Extensive emphasis has been laid during recent 
years on the relationship between business activity and 
Governmental expenditure, and there is therefore a good 
political case for a fresh expenditure programme very soon. 

Another more exclusively economic reason for renewed 
Government spending lies in the fact that State expenditure 
will fall away after the summer peak unless new plans are 
made. So far there are no signs of activity in the private field 
which might be expected to offset this forthcoming diminu- 
tion in public spending and common sense seems to suggest 
that necessary steps should be taken to ensure the main- 
tenance of investment and spending by public means. 


The Failure of Appeasement 


The fact is that a chief reason why fresh Government 
intervention in support of business should take the form of 
renewed spending is the apparent failure of other devices to 
assist recovery. A few weeks ago considerable attention was 
given to the so-called “appeasement” programme of the 
Government, which was intended to win over business men 
from their mistrust of the Administration. The long illness 
of Mr Hopkins, the new Secretary of Commerce; the inter- 
vention of the war scare; Chamber of Commerce resolutions 
reported annoying to the Administration; and the apparent 
impossibility of finding a formula satisfactory to a sufficient 
number of people: all these are given as reasons for the 
undoubted fact that “ appeasement” has come to a standstill. 
It is true that a Tax Bill with some provisions pleasing to 
business is still likely to come before the Senate, but it is 
improbable that its scope will be very broad; and, similarly, 
various promised measures dealing with the railroad problem 
will at best be of relatively minor significance. Again, the 
high hopes that accompanied the settlement between the 
Tennessee Valley Administration and the Commonwealth and 
Southern about the latter’s Tennessee property have lately 
been replaced by reports of further anti-utility moves by the 
Government. From all these signs it is plain that all the 
essential elements in the Government’s policy of appeasing 
business have failed or not been successful enough to make 
any appreciable change. This being the case, Government 
expenditure to sustain business and employment, until 
effective means can be found to deal with the tax problem, 
the railroads, the utilities and so on, is widely called for. 

The final and most elaborate and abstruse argument for 
fresh public spending is based on what is called the “ mature 
tconomy” theory, which has been outlined in evidence 
before the Temporary National Economic (Monopoly) Com- 
mittee. The theory is a variant of the oversavings theory: 
according to it, maturity in the economy means a lack of 
investment opportunities adequate to absorb savings; savings 
accumulate and economic stagnation results. Hence the 

nt must borrow and activate these funds. Whether 

Of not so intended, the popularisation of this concept 

through the testimony and statistics presented to the 

T.N.E.C. during the past week could well serve as an intro- 
for a new expenditure programme. 

Already it is reasonably clear that Congressional appro- 
Priations in the present session will substantially exceed the 
Budget estimates made by the President in his annual Budget 

last January. Although the appropriation for relief 
has not yet been made, it can hardly be smaller than that 
asked by the President; and the agricultural appropriation 
ree be somewhat larger. There is thus reason to suppose 

t the deficit for the next fiscal year (beginning July Ist 
next) will be as large as that for the current fiscal year—now 
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expected to be about $3.5 billions, compared with the esti- 
mate of $4 billions made in January. The addition of a 
spending programme now would mean that next year’s deficit 
would exceed this year’s by a considerable margin. 


May 22nd. 


The End of France’s 
Popular Front 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


M. Faure, General Secretary of the Socialist Party, who 
favours the breaking-off of relations with the Communists 
and a policy of disarmament and appeasement, secured a 
majority of votes at the Nantes conference of the party 
against M. Blum, though a compromise resolution on the 
closing day modified this decision. And the Union Socialiste 
Républicaine, too, pronounced the Popular Front dead at 
their conference, M. Jouhaux, leader of the trade unions, 
admits that membership has fallen by 20 per cent. from the 
high levels of 1936; and, in general, there is a marked decline 
in militant labour politics, 

The Communists refused to enter M. Blum’s Cabinet after 
the Popular Front’s electoral successes. And now the 
Socialists, victors of 1936 and the strongest party in the 
Chamber, have themselves put away the Popular Front. The 
two parties, Socialist and Communist, are more than ever 
electoral competitors. The position is oddly mixed. The 
financial policy of the Socialists failed, and the foreign policy 
advocated by the Communists has now been put into opera- 
tion. The Socialists have a strong position in the Chamber, 
but their credit is not high and they are deeply divided. In 
three years their greatest political victory has been trans- 
formed into political defeat. 

The truth is the success of the Popular Front platform in 
1936 was mainly due to an explosion of protest against the 
financial deflation which the Moderates had failed to stem by 
devaluation or, at least, reflation. But the devaluation of 1936, 
which was not deliberately contrived, dismayed the middle 
classes and turned them against the Popular Front; and the 
“vicious spiral” of prices and wages did the same for the 
workers and the peasants. In September, 1938, the Socialists 
lost the battle of the general strike against the decree-laws. 
Eight months later they proved unable to do what they had 
done in 1936, that is, to become the rallying point of dis- 
content, This powerlessness of the Left, coupled with the 
united sentiment of the country in face of foreign dangers, 
might well change M. Daladier’s decision to postpone the 
elections of 1940. Meanwhile, the Socialists have put off until 
the autumn the conclusion of their Nantes conference. 


Stock Exchange Revival Possible 


If the Popular Front is dead, its great bogy, the Stock 
Exchange, is not very much alive. Since M. Blum went back 
into Opposition, M. Reynaud, who promised last year to 
collaborate with him in a Government of National Union, 
has made a great reputation as an able Minister of Finance. 
M. Reynaud lives on the errors of M. Blum: he measures 
the success of his financial policy by making statistical com- 
parisons with the record of M. Vincent Auriol. Still, he is 
perfectly justified in emphasising that, whatever the reason, 
the franc is now stable in spite of much heavier military 
charges, and the public feels for the Minister of Finance that 
mixed sentiment of caution and surprise which the magician 
provokes. Hoarding goes on, for the public still hesitates, 
and the Stock Exchange is inactive. Transactions are very 
few. The share indices, apart from food, etc., still show a rise 
of up to 30 per cent. compared with 1938, while foreign 
stocks a fall of 15 per cent. Annual reports of industrial 
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companies, just published, show that important headway was 
made in 1938; and they say that in the first few months of 
1939 there was a further increase of sales in both volume and 
value. The outlook for profits is promising, while the 
monthly statistics of new financial issues show a distinct 
improvement. 

The creation of new companies and, still more, the in- 
creased issues of debentures are symptomatic. Provided that 
fresh international tension does not arrest business again, 
there is the chance that some companies, which have up to 
now financed their increased activity (mostly war orders) 
from repatriated capital, may re-enter the market in order 
to increase their financial resources which the depreciation of 


SHARE VALUES (INDICES) 


April, February, March, April, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
All French stocks...... 218 223 228 228 
Ee ee Sere 136 151 148 148 
ECE 359 434 431 445 
Coal mines of the North 156 158 151 157 
Shipbuilding ............ 54 70 73 73 
ED Sccxsccnkskpesice 223 250 247 239 
i acieadnnce 360 330 329 318 
Colonial companies ..... 300 348 335 338 
Foreign stocks............ 397 377 347 339 
Rentes and debentures 75-6 86°5 86 86-6 
TYANSACTIONS......000+.0008 60 27 33 28 


the franc has depleted. This is all the more likely now that 
the attraction of lower rates of interest has been supplemented 
by the recent measures of M. Reynaud, which lowered taxes 
on issues which were intended for the improvement of 
industrial plant. 

Meanwhile, whatever grounds there are for new hopes, the 
main fact is that the vicious sequence which led from bud- 
getary deficit to Treasury crisis and monetary crisis has 
ended. The franc is now strengthened by the decrease in the 
import surplus (it was the equivalent of 83 tons of gold in 
the first four months of 1939, against 138 tons in the same 
months of 1938 and 216 tons in 1937) and by the increase 
in tourist receipts and by the return of capital. M. Reynaud’s 
announcement of the funding of the short term foreign debt 
was helpful psychologically, too, and other steps taken by 
the Government, such as the strengthening of police powers 
over foreigners, the measures to arrest the declining birth 
rate and the rising strength of the Peace Front have fostered 
market confidence. 

In such conditions, a revival of the Stock Exchange, where 
many stocks of first standing still yield 5, 6 and 7 per cent., 
cannot be excluded—that is, if there is no fresh international 
crisis, But, even if there is a crisis, so long as it does not 
actually end in war, its effects will probably be confined to 
the Stock Exchange, which will be a great and remarkable 
advance from the time when a political crisis immediately 
led to a monetary crisis. 

June 1st. 


New Elections and New 
Policies in Hungary 
(FROM OUR BUDAPEST CORRESPONDENT) 


AFTER prolonged discussions in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Jewish Bill finally passed into law on May 5th. 
On the intervention of the Heads of Churches in the Upper 
House against certain provisions of the original Bill, the 
two Houses finally reached a compromise. The amendments 
refer chiefly to the definition of a Jew; under the new pro- 
vision Jews who have been converted to Christianity will 
be regarded as Gentiles after twenty years, provided that 
the conversion took place prior to January 1, 1939. The main 
provisions of the new law are the limitation of Jews to 
12 per cent. of the total number employed in industrial 
or commercial undertakings and 6 per cent. in intellectual 
occupations. In addition, Jews are entirely barred from 
holding leading positions in companies, from being editors 
of journals or theatre directors, In the Whitsun elections, the 
electoral rights of Jews were regulated according to the new 
law, and only those had voting rights whose ancestors were 
in Hungary before 1867. 
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Parliament was dissolved on May 3rd, and the new el 
tions took place at Whitsun, when, according to the fon. 
sions of the new Electoral Law, there were for the first on 
secret ballots both in town and country districts. The ptr 
of the elections brought a great majority to the Govern ; 
Pariy, which won 180 seats from 260, but the “ Arto 
Cross,” the Hungarian Nazi Party, have won large succenen 
by gaining 43 seats. The opposition, consisting of the fa 
socialists and liberals, obtained only 32 seats. The result 
shows an impressive advance for the Nazi sympathisers 

In the course of an election speech, the Prime Minister 
Count Teleki, stated that Hungary would strengthen he 
economic ties with Germany and Italy. He emphasised that 
as Germany is Hungary’s biggest customer, the Hungarian 
economy must accommodate itself to a certain extent to the 
requirements of the German market. But both the Prime 
Minister and M. Kunder, Minister of Commerce, gave, how- 
ever, the most emphatic assurances that Hungarian industry 
would be safeguarded and that the reorganisation of the 
productive structure would not imply a concentration on 
agriculture at the expense of industry. And in another elec. 
tion speech the Foreign Minister, Count Csaky, stated that 
Hungary was anxious to maintain good relations with the 
Western Powers. 


Industry and Agriculture 


There can be little doubt that after the rapid industrialisg. 
tion of the post-war era, the relative importance of agricul 
ture must, under the new situation in Central Europe, again 
come more into the foreground. A reorganisation of agri- 
cultural production will in any case be necessary, since the 
present disproportionate subsidy on wheat production (main- 
taining the internal price of wheat at 20 pengds, or 16 
shillings per quintal) cannot be continued for ever. 

The internal industrial situation has shown a distinct 
improvement for which the Government’s five year invest- 
ment policy is no doubt partly responsible. This provides for 
an annual public investment of 200 million pengos (i.e. some 
3 per cent. of the national income) covered partly by a capital 
levy and partly by an internal loan. In the current Budget 
year, moreover, the extra Government income under the plan 
will reach 400 millions—140 millions by capital levy and 
260 millions by the internal loan. The industrial improve- 
ment is best reflected in the figures of raw material imports, 
of which pig iron and scrap, copper, and coke have risen 
considerably. 

Total imports in the first quarter of 1939 reached 122 
million pengos, against 95.8 millions in the first quarter of 
1938, while exports increased from 133.6 millions to 1425 
millions, leaving an export surplus of 20.5 millions for the 
quarter. On the export side the main increase was in agricul- 
tural items, while industrial exports, apart from textiles and 
iron goods, fell off slightly or remained stationary. 

The most notable industrial development in recent years 
has been in the production of mineral oil. The exploitation 
of oil in Hungary began in 1937, by a subsidiary of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company in South-Western Hungary. The oil 
proved of very good quality, and while production amounted 
to only 221 tons in 1937, reached 4,280 tons in 1938, and 
is still rising fast. In the last quarter of 1938 home produc- 
tion was already 35 per cent. of total home consumption, 
and it is generally believed that this year it may reach 
50 per cent. 

With the re-incorporation of Ruthenia, Hungary obtained 
a further 572,000 hectares of forest, which reduces Hun- 
gary’s timber import requirements by some 15 million pengis 
per annum. The Ruthenian salt mines save another 3 million 
pengés of salt imports and make the country entirely sell 
sufficient in salt, 

Hungary has prolonged the existing commercial treaties 
with France, Roumania, Sweden and Switzerland, and % 
negotiating for further agreements with Greece and P 
Important negotiations are also proceeding with Germany 
to accommodate German imports without clashing with 
Hungarian industrial interests. 

The Hungarian National Bank has now issued furthe 
instructions regarding the transfer of dividends to foreigt 
holders. Every foreign shareholder can, by means of 
tional exports, now obtain 39 Swiss francs in lieu of | 
100-peng6 dividend claim. The transfer must be claume 
within six months of the declaration of dividends. The divr 
dends that can thus be transferred are estimated at about 
4 million pengés per annum; and it is hoped that this will 
interpreted abroad as a gesture showing Hungary's desire ® 
fulfil, as much as possible, her financial obligations. 

May 31st. 
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Rising Interest Rates in 


Holland 


[FROM OUR AMSTERDAM CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue prevailing political uncertainty in Europe has necessarily 
eft its mark on financial and economic developments in the 
Netherlands. In particular the position of the money and 
capital markets was strongly affected, these presenting an 
aspect quite different from that of the critical days of last 
September. Money rates did tighten decidedly at that time, 
but the movement was of brief duration and it entailed no 
further consequences. Now, however, the money and capital 
markets have assumed quite a different appearance. This is 
evident from the fact that the Dutch Investors’ Front, em- 
bodying the large institutional investors, such as assurance 
companies, savings banks and so on, have recommended to 
their members a temporary rise of 4 per cent. in the interest 
rates at which they are prepared to participate in private and 
mortgage loans. 

In view of the lack of buying interest in the bond market, 
a pronounced decline in the price of State loans and bonds 
has taken place during the last few weeks. Taking the bond 
market as a whole, the interest yield has consequently risen 
by } to 4 per cent. Whether this change is likely to be per- 
manent, and whether rates will continue to pursue their 
present upward course, cannot be foreseen, the movement 
being attributable to causes of a more or less abnormal nature. 
It is certainly not due to any increase in the demand for 
credit for industry and commerce. A number of less welcome 
influences are responsible—the withdrawal of refugee capital, 
pressure on the foreign exchange market and the desire for 
liquidity in view of the precarious international situation. 
Of these the flight of capital is probably the most important. 
Taking into account the fact that, as long as international 
tension continues, expenditure on defence wil make further 
governmental loan requirements almost inevitable, the drastic 
volte-face in the capital market can hardly be wondered at. 

It should not be overlooked that interest rates have actually 
been displaying a slightly upward tendency since the begin- 
ning of January. Throughout that time no conversion loans 
or new issues of any consequence have been brought on to 
the market apart from occasional loans privately negotiated 
with some large institutions. The firmness of quotations for 
bill discounts and prolongation money has also been attract- 
ing attention. Prolongation rates even rose to 24 per cent., 
but subsequently fell back to 1 per cent. 


Smaller Gold Stock 


_The weekly returns of the Netherlands Bank show con- 
siderable movements. A few details are set forth below. These 
returns, it may be added, are nowadays not as informative as 
they used to be prior to the establishment of the equalisation 
fund and the omission of the amount of gold deposited 
abroad, 

NETHERLANDS BANK 
(Millions of guilders) Weekly Returns 
Sept. Sept. Sept. April April 
28, 27, 26, 17, 24, 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1939 


SS ee 670 1,265 1,480 1,248 1,226 
Balances on current ac- 
count :— 
Of third parties re 51 588 608 462 448 
Of the State ............ 49 78 159 13 


d 8 
note circulation..... 772 833 1,052 1,041 1,037 


Note.—Sept. 27, 1936= suspension of gold standard, Sept. 
1938= September crisis. April, 1939= April crisis. z 


It will be seen that the stock of gold and the balances 
On current account are now decidedly smaller than in 
September. 

In the following table the items for loans and the gold 


Stock are shown week by week since they first fell back on 
February 27th. 


Loans Gold Stock 
(In millions of (Millions of old 
guilders) guilders) 
Feb Total Decline Total Decline 
ue ruary 27th ..... 234 30 1,431 30 
a a 219 15 1,416 15 
a 5 1,411 5 
ae 20th ......... 189 25 1,386 25 
A o IM toncoam 176 15 1,335 51 
ae EE Amarseonses 174 Rte 1,309 26 
AUTH Lt assess 173 1 1,295 14 
Pri 17th ........., 175 +2 1,247 48 


April 24th .......... 174 1 1,226 21 
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During the last few weeks, the demand for dollars has 
slackened considerably, thanks to fears of immediate 
hostilities having subsided. In conformity with this, the re- 
one of gold by the Netherlands Bank has been on a smaller 
scale. 


May 10th. 


Chilean Exchange Rates 


[FROM OUR SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT] 


THE economic life of Chile is completely in the hands of 
factors beyond her control. This is shown in the latest figures 
published of the country’s balance of trade. During the first 
half of 1937, when the value of minerals, ores, and agricul- 
tural produce was high in international markets, the per- 
centage of imports in the total trade was 25.6, the per- 
centage of exports being 74.4. During the corresponding 
period of 1938 (a time of low values for Chile’s exports), 
these percentages had changed to 41 for imports and 59 for 
exports. These percentages have drawn still closer together, 
and the export surplus at the end of 1938 was small. The 
figures for the first quarter of the current year, however, 
show a welcome improvement. 

The diminution in the export surplus has reached a stage 
which is having a serious effect on the exchange market. 
Recent reports from the Exchange Control Board give an 
estimate of £1,000,000 as representing the value of com- 
mercial debts which have become frozen once more due to 
lack of exchange instruments. 

As is natural, the result has been a contraction in the 
foreign buying power of the country as a whole, and the 
rationing of foreign money has become essential. This short- 
age cannot be blamed entirely on decreased values of Chilian 
commodities on international markets, but must be ascribed 
partly to the policy of the Exchange Control Board in its 
insistence in the maintaining of a fixed parity for export 
drafts (25 pesos per U.S. dollar). This has the effect of stimu- 
lating imports. Had export exchange been allowed to follow - 
the market trend, it would still have been impossible to check 
the decreasing volume of exports owing to international 
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factors, but on the other hand, a dearer unit would have 
been a valuable incentive to check an increasing importation 
of goods. 

At the moment it is the Exchange Control Board’s con- 
stant endeavour to correct this state of affairs and the new 
“prior permit” system is a step in the right direction. By 
this system, importers must first state their requirements 
to the Board, which can either accept or refuse permission 
to import. The importer must also state when he considers 
cover will be required. Under present circumstances this is a 
vast improvement in the control of imports, since the Board 
has it in its power to reject merchandise when it considers 
it unnecessary, or when stocks of any given article tend to 
accumulate. No goods are allowed to enter the country with- 
out this prior permit. The Control Board can now at any 
time tell the exact amount of the requirement of commerce 
for foreign exchange instruments. 

An instance of the refusal of the Board to allow certain 
imports is shown in the calling for of a reduction in the 
country’s imports of tea, which were recently reduced by 
30 per cent., priority to import being given to firms dealing 
exclusively in this article to the detriment of the large 
importing houses of general merchandise. 


The Need for Simplification 


The time would appear to be ripe for a simplification of 
the multiplicity of rates of exchange extant in Chile. At the 
moment there is the official rate of exchange on the basis of 
1.5d. gold, which is more in the nature of a Government 
rate, inasmuch as it is only used by the Government for 
national expenditure, such as diplomatic and consular ser- 
vices, and payment of re-armament requirements. Copper 
and nitrate companies’ working expenses must be liquidated 
at this rate, and the difference of 20 per cent. between it and 


Letters to 


The Conscription of Wealth 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Srr,—There are certain remarks in your article on “ Con- 
scription of Wealth” in the issue of May 13th which should 
not, I feel, be allowed to pass unchallenged. I refer especially 
to your curt and summary dismissal of the Labour Party 
proposal for a levy on property. 

In discussing financial policy, it is surely essential to 
distinguish clearly between the actual war situation and what 
has been aptly termed the “‘ near-war ” situation. It is evident 
that we are now in a “ near-war” situation but not in an 
actual war situation. The Labour Party proposal for a levy 
on property was specifically put forward, as the Debate 
speeches showed, to deal with this situation, and not with a 
full war situation. 

It was put forward for two reasons. Firstly, because, as 
the article itself agrees, there is a moral case for the conscrip- 
tion of wealth. As you rightly say: — 

What most people mean in advancing the need for the con- 
scription of wealth is that if there are to be new, additional 
and onerous compulsions placed on personal liberty, then they 
should be accompanicd by new, additional and onerous com- 
pulsions placed on wealth. 


The proposal was advanced, secondly, because, contrary to 
the view expressed in your article, it is in fact a highly prac- 
tical method of meeting the financial problems created by the 
“ near-war ” situation. 

The policy of borrowing as much as £400 millions has 
generally been justified precisely because we are not yet at 
war, and because there is still a considerable amount of 
unused resources. It is felt that, if any attempt were made to 
raise this £400 millions by increasing direct taxation, the 
effects on industry might be disastrously deflationary. This 
argument has undoubtedly a great deal to be said for it, but 
it calls for a rather closer analysis. In the first place, the 
actual effects on employment resulting from the spending- 
out-of-loans policy depends to a very considerable extent on 
the method adopted for borrowing the money. It will hardly 
be contested that if the Treasury attempts to raise the full 
£400 millions by borrowing from the public, without any 
assistance from the banking system, the effect on interest 
rates will be extremely severe. On the other hand, if the bulk 
of the £400 millions is raised, directly or indirectly, from 
the banking system, the effect of the whole measure is likely 
to be far more inflationary. 
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the export rate accrues to the State. The compensation rat 
that is the rate obtaining between Chile and those countrie: 
which have a commercial treaty, is based on 30 per an 
over the official rate (1.15d. gold); the export rate, at which 
most transactions take place, is fixed by the Exchan 
Control Board at 1.16d. gold. Another special rate for fendan 
drafts sold by the public to the commercial banks, the a 
duct of which may be used in certain specified instances ie 
for so-called luxury goods, travelling expenses, etc., with the 
permission of the Board, is termed whitewashed exchange 
This rate varies about 0.95d. gold per peso. Finally, there is 
the so-called black rate of about 0.85d. per peso. This is not 
officially recognised by the authorities. 

There is a definite current of opinion in favour of the 
simplification of these rates, which are so bewildering to 
people outside of Chile. The mere existence of a control in 
any shape or form gives rise to an illegal or black rate. By 
allowing the pegged export rate to slip away gradually until 
it more nearly approximates the whitewashed rate, which is 
the real barometer of the market, the position would at once 
become simplified to a large extent, and though such a step 
would inevitably increase the cost of imported goods, it 
would through such action act as a deterrent to imports 
since the average buying power of the man in the street in 
Chile is low. 

There is little doubt but that this is at the back of the 
minds of the authorities, and with any real and sustained 
demand and an increase in the value of the goods that 
Chile exports, the simplification of exchange, so essential 
to the commercial life of the country, will be accomplished, 

Whatever the outcome of future deliberations, there js 
little doubt that the official rate will be maintained, as from 
this source the Government receives valuable cheap supplies 
of exchange by way of indirect taxation of the copper and 
nitrate industries. 


the Editor 


Secondly, even if it be admitted that borrowing is desir- 
able this year because of the need for industrial expansion, 
it is very doubtful whether the sare need will exist next 
year, by which time unemployment will probably have fallen 
very near its minimum level. But there is every probability 
that the expenditure on defence next year will have to be 
just as heavy as this year. Shall we be justified in continuing 
to borrow next year, as well as this year? In the third place, 
it is an unfortunate feature of the borrowing policy that it 
necessarily increases the National Debt, and places a heavier 
budgetary burden on the future. 

The Labour Party proposal for a levy on property is 
precisely designed to avoid the difficulties of a large-scale 
borrowing policy, without involving the deflationary effects 
of a policy of raising income and sur-tax. The proposal is 
in its essence extremely simple. It involves a levy on the 
value of property held by individuals possessing more than 
a certain amount of property, say, £20,000 worth. The rate 
of the levy would be graduated on the same kind of scale as 
existing death duties, but would not, in the average, exceed 
more than perhaps 2 per cent. It has been estimated that the 
number of individuals who would be affected by it would be 
not more than 120,000. The levy would be paid for the most 
part by handing over securities to the State, and the State 
would then proceed to realise these securities on the market, 
in precisely the same way as it would have sold new secufl- 
ties, had a policy of borrowing been adopted. An alternative 
method would be for the State to hold the securities raised 
by the levy and to issue new securities, ' 

There can surely be no doubt that the proposal diminishes 
the need for increasing the National Debt. Is there anything 
particularly undesirable about its economic effects? It seems 
clear that these will be very much the same as the economic 
effects of borrowing by issuing new securities. The extent 10 
which it is or is not inflationary will depend on whether the 
securities which the State sells are taken up by the banking 
system or not. a 

The comment in your article that “it is the nations 
income that is relevant, not its accumulated wealth of 
capital,” and that “ the State is not interested in war-time 1 
getting into its possession the land, factories or houses of its 
citizens, but only in diverting into its own coffers half of the 
income arising from these capital assets ”’ seems to me l y 
irrelevant. In the first place, as I have said, the propos! 
was not put forward for war-time but for a “ near-wat 
situation; and secondly, it is perfectly clear that the property 
acquired through the levy, which would mostly be paid 1 
securities, would have to be sold again by the State in ordet 
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to raise the funds for current expenditure. The sales of these 
securities would, if the volume of money were unchanged, 
simply absorb existing savings. Nobody has ever suggested 
that the State should solve its budgetary problem by getting 
jand and factories and houses into its possession. 

There remains the somewhat complex question of the 
effects of the levy on consumption expenditure as compared 
with the effects of borrowing or raising income and sur-tax. 
[ should expect the levy to cause a bigger reduction in con- 
sumption than borrowing would, and a smaller reduction in 
consumption than in taxation. The reason is that the levy 
would fall more heavily on the very wealthy than an increase 
jn income and sur-tax, while, as compared with borrowing, 
jt would involve a net loss of assets to the individuals who 


it. 

pay suggest, therefore, that the property levy proposal, 
although not perhaps so adequate a weapon in full war-time 
conditions for cutting down private consumption as in- 
creases in taxes On income, has very much to commend it, 
especially at the present time. It is equitable, it diminishes 
the need for increasing the National Debt, and its economic 
effects are in no way undesirable. 

May I add, in conclusion, one last word on the problem 
of war finance proper? I am in entire agreement with you 
that every effort must be made to avoid the financing of the 
war by inflation. I also agree that it should be possible to 
increase taxation to a far greater level than most people care 
at present to contemplate. But I would suggest that, if you 
are considering increasing taxation on the scale suggested in 
your article, there is much to be said for the view that it 
would be simpler to place the whole income tax-paying class 
on an allowance basis and, instead of first of all allowing 
them to receive incomes and then taking away half, to deduct 
the half which you want at source. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
HuGuH GAITSKELL, 

London, N.W.3. 


Full Employment 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In forecasting the probable effects of this year’s 
re-armament programme, Mr Kaldor (in his letter published 
on May 27th, page 491) appears to neglect certain factors. 

(1) He takes for the basis of his estimate the probable 
value (£500) of the gross output per head and not the net 
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trading interests should be set up by Statute. (Para. 35.)” 


I am taking the liberty of pointing out that this is not 
quite correct. A reference to the report, para. 35, reads: 


“The parties do not contemplate, nor do we recom- 
mend, that these conferences should be set up by Statute. 
The success of the proposal will depend in large measure 
on the spirit in which the parties approach the discussions 
which they are designed to foster, and we think it better 
to leave the position as flexible as possible.” 


It is agreed there is a large measure of opinion which feels 
that these conferences should have statutory authority, but 
the ‘Transport Advisory Council have not made a recom- 
mendation to that effect. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. H. GREENALL. 

Manchester. 


{Owing to a printer’s error two words were omitted from 
the sentence quoted, and the meaning was thereby changed 
to give the erroneous impression which our correspondent 
rightly criticises. The sentence should have read: “In order 
to preserve the fullest flexibility, the proposed periodical 
conferences between railway companies and trading interests 
should not be set up by Statute.”—Ep1Tor. } 


Books Received 


The Directory of Directors, 1939. (London) Thomas Skinner 
and Company (Publishers), Ltd., 330 Gresham House, 
E.C.2. 1,933 pages. £1 10s. net. 

This is the sixtieth issue of a directory whose usefulness to all 
connected with company work is re-emphasised with each annual 
edition. 

A Critique of Russian Statistics. By C. Clark. (London) Mac- 
millan. 76 pages. 6s. net. 


Chemistry : A Survey. By A. Beck. (London) Gollancz. 96 
pages. ls. 6d. net. 

Quo Vadis? By W. C. Sickesz. (Amsterdam) W. C. Sickesz. 
Vondelstraat 95. 54 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


L’Argent-Métal. By A. Vasanne. (Gembloux) Imprimerie J. 
Duculot. 227 pages. No price stated. 
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Books and Publications 


Shorter Notices 


“ History of the London County Council, 1889-1939.” 
By Sir Gwilym Gibbon and R. W. Bell. Macmillan. 
720 pages. 21s. 

The past fifty years of London’s Government have much 
around which an absorbing history might be built. Politi- 
cally, there were the energetic years of the Liberals, the stolid 
years of consolidation by the Conservatives and the new era 
of the Labour Party. There has been the constant struggle 
between Council and Parliament and between Council and 
other local authorities. Economically and politically, there 
has been the evolution in the idea of local government to the 
present concept of public utility and active intervention to 
make people’s lives happier. The trouble is that this new idea 
of service is still confined within the administrative frame- 
work of fifty years ago. It is therefore a pity that Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon and Mr Bell have not dealt with the jungle 
of London’s various governing authorities or contrasted 
London’s virile growth with the inability of the Council to 
grow administratively and the consequent diminished interest 
in its activities. The authors’ appendices and the fairly full 
account given of each of the individual services of the 
Council will provide the specialist and the research student 
with invaluable condensed information. But the administra- 
tor will want to know still more. 


“« Member-Bank Borrowing.”’ By Robert C. Turner. Ohio 
State University. Columbus. 

This is one of the best contributions to the subject of 
central banking that has appeared for some years. Professor 
Turner takes as his field of study the Federal Reserve system, 
and concerns himself with the more important aspects of 
member-bank borrowing. His raw material is set Out in a 
very full statistical appendix, including figures for bank 
rates On rediscounts and other rates in each Federal Reserve 
district for each month from 1922 to 1938. In an analysis 
of some 150 pages only, illustrated by charts, Professor 


Turner isolates the main points at issue. The working banker 
just borrows; but it is interesting to observe from the correla. 
tions established in the present work that there are well. 
defined patterns of behaviour on the part of member banks 
in respect of borrowing, though Professor Turner takes 
good care to demonstrate that these patterns must not be 
over-simplified. The two theories submitted by the author 
to his strict statistical tests are the “ profit theory” and 
the “need theory” of borrowing. The first holds that 
member banks borrow at the reserve banks whenever jt js 
profitable to do so; the second that they borrow only of 
necessity and repay their borrowing as soon as possible. Pro- 
fessor Turner’s general conclusions require more than 
review to be examined at length; but they are very important 
Whether bankers’ behaviour approximates most closely to the 
one or the other of these theories is of profound significance 
to those in charge of attempts to control the credit system of 
the United States. 7 


“ Tin Statistical Year Book, 1939.” The International Tin 
Research and Development Council. 200 pages. &s, 


The latest edition of this Year Book gives data on tin 
production, tin consumption, stocks, prices, etc. In addition 
it contains interesting historical information about the tin 
industry. Tin consumption is compared with world popula- 
tion, and it is shown that the increase in world tin consump- 
tion during the last 130 years has been much larger than the 
growth in population; per capita consumption has risen 
considerably. Details are given about the quantities of tin 
produced at mine or smelter. In Europe mine production 
amounts at present to less than 2 per cent. of the world total, 
while European smelter production accounts for about 80 
per cent. of Europe’s tin requirements. About 70 per cent, of 
the total world mine production comes from Asia and 
Oceania, while consumption in these parts does not exceed 
about 9 per cent. of the world total. In North and South 
America, on the other hand, consumption is double their 
mine production. 
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MACMILLAN 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF 
CLASS CONFLICT 


and other Essays in Political Economy 


LIONEL ROBBINS 


Professor of Economics in the University of London 


The common factor in these essays is the problem of the 
relation between the interests of society as a whole and 
those of different groups within it. 6s. net 


A CRITIQUE OF 
RUSSIAN STATISTICS 


COLIN CLARK 


Author of “ National Income and Outlay,” etc. 


The general purpose of this investigation is to collate and 
test Russian statistics, by tests of internal consistency and 
by comparison with statistics of the external world. 68. net 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 











The History and Mechanism of the 


EXCHANGE 
EQUALISATION 
ACCOUNT 


By LEONARD WAIGHT 


8s. 6d. net 
With a Foreword by the Hon. FRANCIS RODD 


“This new book, both detailed and com- 
prehensive, provides a standard for reference 
and a stimulus for thought. As a first 
instalment of a story which is not yet complete 
Mr Waight's book possesses all the value 
of a standard work, with the additional merit 
of being a compact and handy volume . .- 
a definite contribution to current economic 
literature.”” 


Norman Crump in The Financial Times. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Electricity Shares and the Government 


OT surprisingly, the past year saw a slackening in 

growth of the electricity industry. Total units gene- 
rated by authorised electricity undertakings increased by 
6.4 per cent. from 22,902 million units to 24,376 million 
units. For the previous three years, the average annual 
increase exceeded 14 per cent. The 1938 figures, however, 
cannot be regarded as unfavourable for a year in which 
The Economist's Index of business activity fell from 111 
to 101. 

Despite the smaller increase in consumption, the further 
rise in the price of coal, and increased rates, the experience 
of the company undertakers was generally satisfactory. 
Excluding the London groups, only three large com- 
panies—Bournemouth and Poole, Shropshire, Worcester- 
shire and Staffordshire, and Mersey Power—failed to in- 
crease their net earnings. The largest percentage increases 
were shown by North Metropolitan and Clyde Valley—a 
residential and an industrial company, respectively. The 
experience of the so-called industrial companies was not 
greatly different last year from that of the other company 
undertakers. In the industrial areas the increase in units 
generated was below the average for the whole country, but 
the industrial companies were probably able to pass on a 
larger proportion of additional fuel costs since power con- 
tracts usually contain a “ coal clause.” 

Average fuel prices for selected “ grid” stations were 
20s. 3d. per ton last year against 18s. 3d. per ton for 
1937. This increase involved an additional burden for 
company undertakings of between £300,000 and £350,000. 
Much of this additional burden was, of course, passed on 
to the consumer. Companies operating under a sliding 
scale, however, could only pass on higher fuel costs by 
limiting the scope for additional dividends above the 
standard dividend. So far as the investor is concerned, how- 
ever, the increased cost of fuel has merely restricted the 
gains in net potential revenue. 

In the following table the net revenues of fourteen major 
companies (not subject to the London Electricity Acts) are 
summarised for the past three years : — 


RESULTS OF 14 ELectric Supply COMPANIES* 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
IID incccssassdsubennseosnn 6,465,273 7,178,977 7,491,309 
Fixed charges and preference 
SNE chek cnsiccseccoicct suns 1,826,692 1,890,443 1,931,450 


Net revenue, after fixed charges 4,638,581 5,288,534 5,559,859 
SEN atnbecssnapeenasstaace 2,556,938 3,102,331 3,324,641 


Ordinary dividends (net)......... 1,835,875 1,843,334 1,845,117 
Balance to reserves and carry : 
forward 245,768 342,869 390,101 
*'N. Met. ; Bournemouth & Poole ; Midland Elec. ; Midland 
ies ; Shrops., Worcs. and Staffs.; Northampton ; Brit. 


Fower & L.; Mersey Power ; Elec. Distr. of Yorks.; Yorks. 
ec. ; Lancs. Elec. ; Clyde Valley ; Scottish Power ; N.E. Elec. 


TOO e eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


Net revenue increased last year by £312,332 (4.4 per cent.) 
Compared with £713,704 (11.1 per cent.) for 1937. The 
ulk of this increase is again absorbed by higher deprecia- 
Uon, While free reserves are increased by only £47,232. 
- Ordinary dividends are reduced, but on a gross basis, 

justing for tax, an increase of £87,209 would be shown, 


the greater part of which arises from the 50 per cent. 
increase in Clyde Valley Electric ordinary capital. No com- 
pany reduced its dividend, although the Shropshire, Wor- 
cestershire and Staffordshire dividend of 54 per cent. 
entailed a substantial draft on the carry-forward. The 
Mersey Power Company also maintained its dividend, 
which requires £39,718, but only by cutting its deprecia- 
tion charge by approximately £21,000. 

Amounts shown above for depreciation include sums 
appropriated by certain companies to “ Depreciation and 
Reserve” funds. They may, therefore, include a certain 
proportion of free reserves. It is difficult to see the advan- 
tages of this duplex form of appropriation, which leaves 
the extent of true distributable earnings and free reserves 
in some doubt. We have attempted, in the notes on elec- 
tricity company results which have recently appeared in 
these columns, to overcome this lack of uniformity by 
calculating “standard” depreciation charges, based on 
the depreciation scales prescribed by the Electricity Com- 
missioners for use under the Electricity Supply Act, 1926. 
An element of approximation is unavoidable in calculating 


What is your 


Copitalied. Valee 


to your family? 


F you listed all your personal 

assets and converted them 
into cash what would be the 
total ? Now assuming from a 
safe investment interest on this amount could be 
obtained at the rate of 34% per annum tax free, what 
income would this produce ? 


This is the test which you should apply to your own 
resources, so that you will know exactly what the 
financial position of your wife and family would be in 
the event of your death — a contingency which it is 
unwise to ignore. Most men are disappointed and 
not a little perturbed after this self examination. 


THE ‘*‘SAFEGUARD’’ POLICY 


is specially designed to ae personal assets by providing an 
income (tax free and payable monthly) for your dependants in 
the event of death. If you survive the — of your family 
responsibilities the policy provides capital for your own retirement. 


You are invited to make an enquiry for full details and for an 
illustration suited to your own circumstances. Rest assured you 
will incur no obligation by doing so. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Head Office: 10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C4. 
General Manager: VERNON E. BOYS. 
Established in 1836 Assets exceed £47,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
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standard depreciation charges, but they do afford a rough 
indication of the adequacy of the provisions made by indi- 
vidual companies. In the aggregate, the depreciation 
charges shown above exceed the standard depreciation 
charges by some £150,000. : 

The experience last year of companies which operate 
entirely or partly under the London Electricity Acts, was 
generally less favourable than that of the extra~London 
companies. Since the scope for sliding scale benefit de- 
pends upon a combination of reduced prices and reduced 
costs, the London companies were more seriously affected 
by increased generation costs. Excluding County of 
London Electric and South Metropolitan (for which de- 
tailed figures relating to the London section of the under- 
takings are not available), all London companies, with the 
exception of City of London Electric, experienced a reduc- 
tion in net equity earnings, though all the companies 
(except London Electric, where the amount was practically 
unchanged) became entitled to additional sliding scale 
benefit. For London Associated Electricity, the fall in the 
operating companies’ earnings was so acute that no appro- 
priation for sliding-scale benefit was actually made. In fact, 
this company and the London undertaking of Metropolitan 
Electric failed to earn even their 7 per cent. standard divi- 
dends. Generally, the results were well below expectations. 
This generalisation does not, however, apply to the County 
of London Electric, whose figures showed the largest in- 
crease in equity earnings of any company—from {820,479 
to £1,037,502—though it is impossible to estimate what 
proportion of the addition was actually distributable. 

So much for the financial results of the industry in a 
year affected by slower growth and substantially higher 
costs. Its future remains clouded by legislative uncertain- 
ties. The Government’s tentative proposals for implement- 
ing (in significantly altered form) the recommendations of 
the McGowan Commission, aroused opposition from com- 
pany undertakers and local authorities alike, and they have 
long been pigeon-holed. Uncertainty still exists, however, 
because the problem of reorganisation has only been de- 
ferred and not solved. It has recently been intensified by 
the appointment of a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, under the chairmanship of Lord Sankey, “ to con- 
sider to what extent the efficacy of the statutory regulations 
imposed on gas, water and electricity undertakings re- 
garding the raising of capital, the borrowing of money, the 
charges to be made, or the relation between dividends and 
prices charged, may be impaired through the control of 
such undertakings by another company.” The setting-up 
of the Committee suggested that the Government was still 
anxious to deal with at least one aspect of electricity re- 
organisation—the control of supply companies by holding 
companies, certain aspects of whose activities received 
pointed comment in the McGowan Report. 

The Committee, however, has now suspended sittings 
until November. Presumably, this fact implies some change 
in the official view of the holding company problem; it 
certainly involves further delay, whose importance to the 
investor may be measured by the fact that the majority 
of the twenty largest companies control important sub- 
sidiary companies. Hence the majority, on a narrow defini- 
tion, might be regarded as holding companies. It would be 
hazardous, in these circumstances, to attempt to anticipate 
the outcome of the Committee’s deliberations upon the 
structure of the electricity supply industry. 

Two other outstanding problems, with serious investment 
consequences, would also be involved in any reorganisa- 
tion of electricity distribution—the ce-ordination of many 
local undertakings (on more efficient and tactful lines, it 
may be hoped, than were adumbrated in the Minister's 
draft proposals two years ago) and the purchase rights of 
local authorities. Of these two questions, the latter is 
undoubtedly the more pressing. During the next few years, 
purchase rights in respect of a large number of important 
undertakings will become exercisable. Further disinteg- 
ration of existing supply systems is undesirable, and since 
the Commissioners’ consent is necessary before purchase 
rights can be exercised, it is probable that franchises will 
be extended on terms which provide for restriction of 
profits. On a question of such importance, Parliament 
should lay down definite lines on which extensions of 
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tenure are to be conceded, and the Government’s original 
proposals did, in fact, deal with this matter. Without 
guiding principles, each extension of tenure will be 
decided after negotiation between the local autho. 
rity and the company concerned, with the Electricity 
Commissioners exercising supervision. In existing con. 
ditions, it is probable that supervision is less effective 
than the Commissioners themselves would desire; in any 
case, it is difficult to strike a via media between the 
aspirations of some local authorities, and the feeling 
among certain companies that the right of purchase has 
become somewhat theoretical. 

In recent negotiations there has been a natural tend. 
ency to use the London 1925 Acts as a working model, 
From the point of view of the consumer, this may involve 
the fixing of the standard dividend at a relatively high 
level. The rate of 7 per cent. provided in the London 1925 
Acts was appropriate when 5 per cent. War Loan was 
quoted at par, but conditions have changed violently since 
that time. On the other hand, a disproportionately low 
standard rate might one day react unfairly upon new 
franchises with a life of up to forty years. Moreover, it 
has yet to be seen whether the sliding scale under the 
1925 Acts will provide an adequate incentive to enter- 
prise in the later stages of the franchise. Perhaps a 
sliding scale commencing at a fairly low rate—say one- 
twelfth of consumers’ benefit—and gradually increased 
at, say, five-yearly intervals to perhaps one-third on addi- 
tional increments of consumers’ benefit would meet this 
point. Finally, the 1925 Acts ignore differences of capital 
structure; an undertaking mainly financed by ordinary 
shares may thus enjoy higher charging powers than one 
whose capital is mainly represented by prior charges at 
a low rate of interest, while the “ incentive ” provided by 
the conventional sliding scale also depends largely upon 
the capital structure. 

The Midland Electric Corporation for Power Distribu- 
tion provides an example of extended franchise, which is of 
particular interest to investors. The undertaking was subject 
to purchase by the local authority in 1932, at fair market 
value of the assets, without allowance for goodwill. The 
new order, issued in 1933, provided for a 40 years’ exten- 
sion of tenure to 1973, when the undertaking will again 
become purchasable on the basis of net depreciated assets, 
without goodwill. During this period, the Corporation is en- 
titled to pay 64 per cent. on the agreed capital attributable 
to the undertaking (other than Loan Capital) and may also 
distribute an additional } per cent. for every reduction of 
23 per cent. in prices below the standard tariff, while 6 per 
cent. may be paid on any further capital supplied from 
free reserves. Up to 1943, an additional 4 per cent. may 
be paid when prices do not exceed the standard tariff. In 
effect, therefore, the company is allowed 7 per cent. on its 
capital for the first ten years and 64 per cent. thereafter, 
plus 6 per cent. on additional capital invested from free 
reserves. In 1938, prices charged were 224 per cent. below 
the standard tariff, so that the company was entitled to dis- 
tribute an additional 2} per cent. Provision is made to vary 
the standard tariff, at intervals, to meet unavoidable 
changes in operating costs, or any change in the various 
classes of supply. In this case, at least, the shareholder has 
not suffered, for the dividend on the increased capital has 
been 9 per cent. for the past three years, as against 8 per 
cent. paid for some years previously. 

This example might suggest that electricity shareholders 
need feel little misgiving regarding maturing purchase 
rights. This order, however, was negotiated in 1932, and 
future negotiations might be less favourable. On this poitt, 
at least, the need for general principles, carrying the ful 
force of Parliamentary approval, is urgent. The problem of 
the holding company, and the long-range question of rt 
organisation of distribution may perforce be left to a later 
date. When that day comes, two points must be borne 
mind: first, that reorganisation must be synonymous W! 
increased efficiency, which is not necessarily the same thing 
as a geographical parcelling-out of supply areas; 
secondly that the part of those who have financed 
industry—both investors and ratepayers—should be reco: 
nised, and not obscured by an excess of zeal to benefit 
consumer at the expense of long-term development. 
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Sea Fishing 


N the past seven years there have been three official 

reports on the sea fishing industry and four Acts of 
Parliament—a degree of Government activity which rightly 
indicates that all is not well with this important trade. The 
fishing industry has, indeed, been the victim of abrupt 
changes in the conditions of both demand and supply and 
of the stability of its own structure and technique. 

Before the war over half of the British catch consisted 
of herring, the greater part of which was exported to 
Russia and Germany. The extent of the fall in the volume 
of herrings caught and in exports of cured herrings can be 
seen from the following table: — 


1913* | 1929 1937 


| | | 
| 7000 | £°000| "000 | £’000| *000 | £7000 
| cwt. hs | t. | 

















| cwt. | cw ae 
(i) Fresh och ~ 
British landings :— | | 
MEE cccanssas - Weadeevisakeiise | 3,354 2,179 3,613, 3,485) 7,513) 4,149 
ee | 2,221; 1,862) 3,079) 3,363 2,979) 2,396 
Pl a bccecinikevesnksekeken | 645 629} 741) 1,994) 601) 1,111 
SED ish id cdvuedpsascocesetes | 12,183) 4,572) 8,310 3,600) 5,563) 2,196 
Total (all kinds)............ 24,096 14,501 21,123) 19,647 21,807 15,934 
Average vaiue per cwt.:—- 
Herring ! . hd Selap ene ten's ir ant | 8s. 11d. 7s. 3d. 
Demersal fish ... ; a cai 25s. 5d. 17s. 10d. 
Foreign landings 2,238 1,093} 3,333) 4,823) 1,852) 3,193 
British exports .............0006+ 1,470) 1,216) 1,482, 1,254) 1,338 953 
Retained for home con- ; 
sumption : total............ 24,864 14,378) 22,974 23,216/'22,321) 18,174 
Retained for home consump- | | | 
tion : — eines 15,155) aaa wee ard ess 
ii) Cured or salted :— } | 
‘ Retained imports............++ | 441 174 244: | 78) 89 
CNT Ee Stags apiadeds | 9,529| 6,287] 6,040) 4,148) 2,787) 2,410 
(iii) Canned fish :— | | | 
Retained imports............+ | 761, fF 1,180) 6,407; 1,561) 6,512 
i ea ee | t 157 403 98, 386 
U.K. output of canned fish | | 1930 
(Census of Production)..... A cfc ete, ee 131 327, ft t 
(iy) Consumption per head of all | 1b. " Ib. 
kinds of fish (excl. shell fish) | 39°36) ... | 42°59) ... | 49°81 





* Including Eire. t Included with cured fish. + Not available. 


Increased consumption of meat in Continental countries 
and national self-sufficiency have been the chief reasons 
for the very drastic decline in British exports of herrings, 
but there has also been a fall in home consumption. The 
trouble of cooking herrings and of disentangling the flesh 
from the bones has steadily reduced their popularity, 
although consumption of fish of other types has increased 
considerably since the war, and reached in 1937 nearly 
50 lb. per head. The place of the herring has been taken by 
cod, which is the fish most favoured by fish fryers to com- 
plement chips. 

Because the herring and the white-fish sections of the 
trade are distinct, this change in the public’s demand has 
very severely affected the herring fisheries. Redundant 
boats, mostly over-age and badly equipped as the result of 
the long depression, excess curing capacity and the decay 
of the main herring ports in East Anglia and East Scot- 
land—the problems of the herring trade are fundamentally 
the same as those of any industry which is faced with con- 
tracting markets. In this case, however, they have been 
accentuated by the small size of the fishing and curing 
units; many: herring boats are worked by their joint 
Owners, and units who operate more than a few boats are 
extremely rare. The Herring Industry Board has stated 
that in 1937 the average earnings of English steam drifters 
were {2,780 and of Scottish drifters £1,588; to meet 
Wages and running expenses alone the former required 
£2,700 and the latter £2,200 per annum. In 1933 it was 
estimated that 94 per cent. of all drifters were more than 
10 years old and 60 per cent. more than 20 years old. 

The serious plight of the herring industry led in 1935 
to the setting up of the Herring Industry Board, on the 
recommendations of the Sea Fish Commission of 1932. 
The Board has been able, through money provided by the 
Exchequer, to give grants for re-equipping boats or build- 
ing new ones, and it has done much good work in the way 
of market research, It has also limited the length of the 
Catching season. But local jealousies have so far rendered 
any reorganisation of the market difficult, and led in 1938 
to the substitution of an appointed Board, with an 


advisory council composed of the trade’s representatives, 
for the original elected Board. 

With the shift-over in public taste from herrings to 
white fish, it might be thought that the white fish or 
trawling section of the industry would have flourished as 
the herring fleet suffered. But the white fish boats have 
been afflicted by a change in the technical conditions of 
production. The excessive and unco-ordinated fishing over 
past years in the North and Irish Seas (known as “ home ” 
waters), or alternatively, as some experts hold, the limited 
food supply for an increase of fish population has led to 
the landing of an increasing proportion of smalls, as is 
shown in the next table: — 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL LANDINGS OF WHITE FISH 
CLASSED AS “* SMALLS ” 


1913 1933 1935 
GO iihncceictesensiepecdiie 24 46 32 
BEOROUE  ccrcccccccctvocees 43 85 83 
rm 42 70 72 
Fe sceverecocceoseccssees 17 63 69 


One result of this development has been the depression of 
market prices, since a two-year-old cod weighing 2 Ib. 
does not fetch one-third of the price of a 6-Ib. cod, owing 
partly to the greater waste in gutting and heading. Con- 
sequently, there has been a steady pressure to extend the 
range of operations to more distant waters in the Bear 
Island and Barents Sea areas. It has been estimated that 
in 1906 70 per cent. of the fish landed were caught on 
voyages that lasted less than a week, while in 1937 this 
proportion had fallen to between 35 and 40 per cent. 

As a resulteof the longer voyages involved, the small 
Slower type of trawler has become progressively less 
efficient, and rebuilding has become progressively more 
important. In 1934 the Sea Fish Commission found that 
only 18 per cent. of all trawlers were less than 10 years 
old and the majority of the new boats were registered at 
Hull, where the development of the distant fisheries has 
been prosecuted with vigour. Nearly half of the Hull fleet 
were in 1935 under 10 years of age, but a considerable 
number of older boats displaced have been sold to other 
ports, where they were still in commission. The increase 
in the number of regular fishermen insured against unem- 
ployment is also an index of the increasing use of the 
larger boats employing a crew, as against the smaller boats 
worked by two or three self-employers. 

A further result has been the intensified problems of 
storing fish until landed. The traditional method, of pack- 
ing fish in ice, is not effective for more than a week or so, 
and in summer months much fish has been landed in 
imperfect condition. It was partly to meet this problem 
that the Hull trawler owners agreed in 1932 to a volun- 
tary embargo on northern fishing in summer, and in subse- 
quent years a similar prohibition has been enforced by 
orders issued under the Sea Fishing Industry Act, 1933. 
But even outside the summer months the average quality 
of the fish landed has deteriorated owing to the inefficiency 
of the older methods of preservation. The Sea Fish Com- 
mission suggested that solutions to this problem might be 
found, firstly, by brine freezing, if this could be made 
commercially practicable, and secondly, by the employ- 
ment of “factory” ships, which would act as fish stores 
and carriers for a number of trawlers. 

The industry also suffers from an inefficient system of 
distribution, established in the days when speed in hand- 
ling fresh fish could only be obtained by a multitude of 
dealers each concerned with only a small quantity. The 
margin between the value of fish landed at ports and its 
retail price has widened considerably in the last twenty- 
five years, as the table opposite shows. 

On leaving the trawlers, fish is first handled by the port 
wholesalers, whose true function is to find markets and 
make up fish in suitable quantities and of the kinds de- 
manded. There has, however, been a quite excessive 
increase in the numbers of port wholesalers since the war, 
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All food Av. price of 

prices ; fish landed Fish prices ; 

retail* at portst retail* 
a 100 100 (1913) 100 
a 145 145 219 
I éhdntnesecbssnn 138 112 204 
i scietiehennsenes 140 126 203 
1939 (Jan.-Mar.) 137 oe 210 

* Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


+ Sea Fishing Statistics. 





with the result that the quantity handled by each has fallen 
considerably at Fleetwood, Milford Haven, Aberdeen and 
Grimsby. Hull is the single exception to this tendency, 
probably as a result of the port’s comparatively recent 
development by fairly large concerns. The port wholesaler 
deals partly with retail shops and partly with inland whole- 
salers, who are concentrated at Billingsgate. As long ago 
as 1882 complaints were made that the Billingsgate market 
was unduly cramped by the narrow network of streets 
and by the distance from the railway termini. The actual 
working of the market has also received strong adverse 
comment at the hands of various post-war inquiries. 
Doubts have been cast—with how much justification it is 
difficult to say—on the price list, which, it was suggested, 
was inflated in order to enable distributors to justify prices 
to the public. On stronger ground were the complaints of 
the excessive number of “ bummarees,” i.e. the secondary 
wholesalers, who break up and mix different kinds of fish 
in lots required by the retailers. 

In 1934 the White Fish Commission made the following 
estimate of the price structure of fish distribution : — 


Price paid by port wholesaler to— 


asa cn cca chcnsescddbecsosencobeses 100 
SN tisttlactiili levindicdasabastinsbebsesovetececcscs 8 
a III scnk on ok sennisdensovosecsesons 11 
Other expenses and net profit ..............0008 4 
23 
Price paid by inland wholesaler to— 
TE a cccbbbsawbonshsesecsseswconscteosece 123 
NE Saikt ccnnkinacbeedsbdbthupadbonosnocsvoce 8 
EE SIT 00.2. sccnsstuhsosbssconsnce 6 
Other expenses and net profit ..............se0e 7 
21 
Price paid by retail fishmonger to— 
ND icici Sscsncbbkcotenscosoocscboooss 144 
I NINO cance cewnsocsedcosasesscesoncoes 27 
CORETRRSE BING DOCKET 000.00cccccccccccsccccescecece 6 
TC csctskshsevsntescobnroscepesnessecces 9 
Other expenses and net profit ............0s00 ° 10 
52 
Consumer to retail fishmonger ..............e0c0008 196 


It will be noted that the margin for net profit is nowhere 
great, but that total wages at each stage make up nearly 
45 per cent. and carriage and packing 30 per cent. of the 
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difference between the prices paid to the trawler owner 
and by the consumer. A vertically organised concern, such 
as Macfisheries, which owns trawlers and shops, would no 
doubt be able to effect reductions on the average shown 
above. A prominent chain of variety stores has given 
evidence of this possibility. Kippers of a somewhat dif- 
ferent quality from those sold by fishmongers have been 
placed on the market by this firm at a price considerably 
below that charged by other retailers, as a result of Savings 
effected by direct contact with curers. Similarly, a fish 
frier probably saves by buying fish (usually cod) in bulk as 
well as in shop expenses, as compared with the fishmonger, 

Retailers are, broadly speaking, of two kinds: fish- 
mongers and fish friers. It is estimated that there are about 
16,000 fishmongers and between 25,000 and 30,000 fish 
friers in Great Britain. The latter have for many years 
been of great importance in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
where one-third of them are still situated, but it is only in 
the last ten years that they have spread in the South of 
England on a large scale. It has been estimated that the 
fish friers take about one-half of all the white fish landed. 

A first step towards a reorganisation of the distributive 
side of the industry was the passing in June, 1938, of the 
Sea Fish Industry Act. A White Fish Commission has 
been established with powers to register producers, distri- 
butors and processers, to submit marketing schemes to poll, 
to set up a marketing board and to initiate co-operative 
schemes for inshore fishermen whose activities could not 
be usefully included in the scope of a marketing board. 
Hitherto, only the registration has been carried out, but in 
March, 1938, a deputation of the British Trawlers’ 
Federation pressed the need for action on the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

After many years’ delay two competent organisations— 
the Herring Industry Board and the White Fish Commis- 
sion—have at last been set up to deal with the problems 
of the fishing industry. Foreign competition is negligible, 
as imports have been limited by quota since 1933 to 1} 
million cwt. per annum. On the production side, both of the 
main sections need new equipment, fewer but larger boats 
and better methods of storing and handling their caich. 
On the distribution side, any improvement must involve 
a reduction in the numbers of port wholesalers and an 
increase in the dispatch of fish direct from ports to the 
principal towns in bulk instead of in the separate lots of 
each wholesaler. Any attempt to improve the finances of 
the industry by raising retail prices through restricted 
catches would only aggravate the problem of redundant 
capacity by preventing the continuation of the rise in con- 
sumption. To raise prices at ports by reducing the present 
distributive margin will naturally create considerable 
hostility among those distributors whose livelihood is 
threatened, but if the consumption of fish is to be expanded 
to the benefit both of the fishermen and of the population, 
a reform of distributive methods is essential. 


Finance and Banking 


The Czech Gold.—The debate on the adjournment 
of the House of Commons on Friday of last week was 
very largely taken up with the affair of the Czech gold. 
The Government’s previous attempts to withhold the 
real facts have had an effect directly opposite to that 
which was presumably intended. The indignation that is 
naturally felt at the prospect of Germany deriving any 
benefit from her aggression has been inflated to the 
dimensions of a political storm, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer felt impelled, at the end of the debate, to 
undertake a re-examination of the legal aspects of the 
matter. The gold is believed to be still physically in 
London and the Chancellor’s inquiry is, in plain lan- 
guage, a search for legal means of keeping it here. The 
whole affair is unfortunate and has seen one blunder 
after another. But it is doubtful whether a decision to 
retain the gold in London would not be the last and 
biggest blunder of the series. Such a decision could onlv 





be made possible by a very peculiar reading of the legal 
position, which would certainly violate the spirit of the 
undertakings that were given to the B.I.S. when it was 
set up, even if it could be accommodated with their 
letter by some such unworthy casuistry as the suggestion 
that the Bank of England is not bound by the British 
Government’s promise to give immunity to the B.I.S.’s 
assets. And if Great Britain is prepared to twist the law 
for the sake of a single case (however worthy that case 
may be), what is likely to be the effect on London’s 
reputation as a financial centre? 


* * * 


The truth and the common sense of the matter seem 
to be that the decision was the B.1.S.’s, and that once 
Basle had accepted the instructions it received from 
Prague, the Bank of England had no real option in the 
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matter, however distasteful it might be to see Czech 
gold go to Germany. (The attacks made on the British 
members of the B.I.S. Board are, incidentally, based on 
the assumption, which there is some reason to believe 
js false, that they knew anything about the decision until 
after it had been made.) That the decision made in Basle 
contravenes British notions of the duty of a prudent 
banker was apparent from the debate in the Commons. 
That the affair has still further restricted the scope of the 
B.I.S. cannot be gainsaid. The statutes of the B.I.S. have 
been shown to have a painful imperfection. But even as 
no more than a central bankers’ club, the B.I.S. is a body 
which it is well worth while keeping alive, in spite of one 
blunder—which, in the nature of the case, is highly 
unlikely to be repeated, since the central bank of every 
State threatened by aggression has now had warning. 
The greatest need of the moment is to prevent anti- 
aggressive ardour from destroying all sense of proportion. 


* * * 


Big Credit Displacements.— The incidence of 
Whitsun in the last week of May has accentuated the usual 
month-end disturbance in the credit position. The expan- 
sion in the note circulation over the week-end appears 
to have been rather below normal proportions, while the 
movement was rather late in starting—probably because 
the clearing banks had already fortified their provincial 
tills during the preceding weeks of international tension. 
The latest Bank return shows that on Wednesday evening 
last, by which time there had probably been some reflux 
of holiday currency from circulation, the note issue was 
{5,211,000 higher than a week previously. The post- 
Whitsun Bank return a year ago showed an increase of 
£5,800,000. The comparison favours the 1939 figures, 
since the latest Bank return was dated May 31st and thus 
reflected the additional requirements of cash which always 
make themselves felt at the end of the month. The money 
market had anticipated that the withdrawal of currency 
from the banks and the accumulation and immobilisation 
of funds in Government accounts preparatory to the War 
Loan dividend disbursements on Thursday would cause a 
perceptible tightening of credit. No such tendency was 
apparent, though, under the influence of these two factors, 
bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England had by the close 
of business on Wednesday fallen to the precarious total 
of £82,391,000. The discount market probably averted the 
development of any stringency by postponing its payments 
for Treasury bills during the past week until the turn of the 
month had been safely passed. This meant that though the 
market syndicate at last Friday’s tender had obtained 
the generous allotment of 74 per cent. of its applications, 
the task of taking it was deferred until resources had 
again been swollen by the distribution of War Loan divi- 
dend on Thursday. The result of this uneven incidence of 
Treasury bill payments during the week was to leave the 
Treasury rather short of funds on the final day of the 
month. In order to mobilise in public deposits the resources 
required for the June 1st dividend payments, the Govern- 
ment was probably forced to raise money on Ways and 
Means advances at the Bank, and such operations may be 
responsible for the £5,000,000 increase in Government 
securities shown by the latest return. 


* * * 


French Consolidation Loan.—A much-needed pro- 
cess of consolidation in the French Government’s external 
debt was brought to a successful conclusion towards the 
end of last week. It took the form of the placing with a 
8roup of Dutch banks, headed by the Mendelssohn house, 
of 155,000,000 guilders of 4 per cent. 6 years bonds, and 
with a Dutch-Swiss group of a 100,000,000 guilders 33 per 
cent. 6 year loan which is being issued to the public at 97}. 

two operations provide funds which will replace a 

Sp aa mass of short-term indebtedness incurred 
owe French railways and the Treasury mostly at periods 
ancial stress in France and without due care for the 
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proper sequence of maturities. As part of this indebtedness 
coming to maturity in recent months has been repaid, the 
placing of the medium term loans has, in fact, provided 
the French authorities with some new money in the form 
of guilder balances. The selling of guilders from this source 
has been the most important factor in this market during 
the past week and has been almost wholly responsible for 
the slight depreciation of the Dutch rate in London. The 
loans to France have not, however, operated solely against 
the guilder. A substantial part of the 255,000,000 guilders 
has, in fact, been placed outside Holland. The bonds have 
been offered on a fairly large scale in the London market 
and it is evident that the subscriptions for both types of 
medium security have involved a demand for guilders 
which has gone some way towards offsetting the selling of 
the guilder proceeds from French official quarters. It is very 
interesting to note that the new bonds do not incorporate 
the gold clause. In its place they include a dollar 
clause. The substitution is an interesting reflection of the 
recent growth of international confidence in the immuta- 
bility of the dollar—gold parity. 


* * * 


Building Society Finance.—Mr Walter Harvey’s 
address from the chair at the annual conference of the 
Building Societies Association this week frankly discussed 
a number of current building society problems. Mr 
Harvey expressed the movement’s welcome of the 
Government’s Bill on Building Societies. It is not, as he 
recognises, perfect in its present form. The question of 
agency commissions, for example, will need close con- 
sideration in Committee. Although the societies will be 
able to contract out of warranty for properties on which 
they make mortgage advances, the warranty clause is 
not regarded as futile, since it will put the mortgagor on 
independent inquiry, and relieve the societies of any 
public misconception of their functions. Mr Harvey 
castigated those societies—and the number has tended to 
grow—which habitually trade on bank overdrafts. 
This practice fully deserves the adjective “ pernicious,” 
for the societies concerned are likely to be faced 
with the recall of bank accommodation at the very 
time when their financial circumstances may be strained. 
The steady fall in the proportion of liquid assets held by 
the movement has attracted considerable comment in 
recent years, and many societies could not show even half 
of the general proportion of 10 per cent. of liquid assets 
to total assets. Mr Harvey suggests that depositors in 
particular might obtain increased protection if 25 per 
cent. of total deposit liabilities was held in cash and 
realisable securities, and earmarked as special security. 
Whether such segregation is workable in practice would 
require careful examination. Meanwhile, there is every- 
thing to be said for improving the liquidity of those 
societies, which are, in effect, fully invested. 
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The Bank Return 


Tus week’s Return, being dated 
May 31st, shows the full effect of the 
preparation for the War Loan divi- 
dend payment on Thursday. Thus 
public deposits are up by £12.8 mil- 
lions, while bankers’ deposits show an 
almost exactly corresponding fall to the 
low level of £82.4 millions. The note 

June 1, Mayl7.May 24, May 31, 


1938 1939 §=1939 =: 1939 
£mil. {mil {mil £ mii. 


secepocpanéo 326-4 226-2 226-2 226-2 
Value per oz. fine... 85). 148s. $.4.148s.54.148s.54, 
Notes in circula- 


BED stinadiatintd 484-9 493-6 4946 499-8 
Banking Dept.: 

Reserve ......... 42-3 33-2 32-2 26:9 
Public Deps. ... 24-9 168 25°5 38-3 
Sashes’ Dope. 102-8 107°3 953 82-4 
Other Deps. ... 3:5 2%1 36-4 37-1 
Govt. Secs. ... 109-7 113:5 1140 119-0 
Discounts & Ad- 

lor 8-9 10-1 7-3 8-0 
Other Secs. ... 20-0 21-3 21-7 21-7 
Proportion ....0+ 25-9),20°6% 20: 4% 17-0% 


circulation has expanded again, by £5.2 
millions, the further increase being due 
partly to the Whitsun holiday, and the 
fine weather accompanying it, and 
partly to end-of-the-month require- 
ments. The withdrawal of currency has 
reduced the Reserve to the low figure 
of £26.9 millions, and the “ propor- 
tion ” stands at only 17 per cent. 


* 


Foreign Exchanges 


Ho.ipay conditions have prevailed in 
the foreign exchange market for the 
greater part of the week, and the 
amount of business done has been small. 
Sterling has been firm, the rate advanc- 
ing from $4.68: at the end of last 
week to $4.683 @n Tuesday and $4.68 1's 
on Wednesday, an improvement which 
has taken place without any direct 
assistance from the Control. The 
Canadian dollar has been firm in terms 
of sterling, closing on Tuesday at 
4.69;, which was only ly c. above 


Phoenix Assurance Company.— 
New life assurances amounted to 
£4,967,000, compared with the previous 
record of £4,921,000 for 1937, and the 
net rate of interest fell by 3s. 10d. per 
cent. to £3 16s. 5d. per cent, Fire and 
accident premiums total £2,731,000 
and £3,899,000, against £2,746,000 and 
£4,061,000 respectively. The aceident 
results were the best for many years. 
Marine premiums increased by 
£686,000 to £741,000, but no transfer 
was made last year to profit and loss. 
The results of the last two years are 
given below: — 


1937 1938 
Profit %of Profit % of 








£ Premiums {£ Premiums 
OT cnsnzeominebigavtiie 272,654 9-9 239,138 &-8 
Pers. Accident, Emp. 
Liability & Gen.. 191,433 4:7 304,872 7:9 
REDE: csi cescedcevce 20,000 2-9 & eco 
Tl conshemupenidinganss 40,000... 40,000 
524,087 584,010 
Charges to Profit 
and Loss ......... 333,109 372,937 
Investment reserve. ... 250,000 
190,978 Dr.38,927 


Consolidated assets increased from 
£36,942,000 to £37,708,000 and life 
assets alone from £19,291,000 to 
£19,630,000. Among the life assets a 
slight decrease in mortgages and loans 
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the London-New York rate. The new 
arrangements for dealing in travel marks 
came into force on Thursday. Prev- 
iously it was possible to obtain about 
243 travel marks for £1, but under the 
new Standstill Agreement, described in 
a Finance Note last week, they have be- 
come dearer, and on Thursday were 
quoted at about 21.80 to the pound. 


* 


The Money Market 


CONTRARY to expectations, all the banks 
did not come into line with those which 
raised their buying rates for August 
bills to % per cent. in the middle of last 
week. This may have been one reason 
why the market syndicate raised its bid 
by one penny at the Treasury bill ten- 
der, which, together with the fall in total 
June 2, May 25, June 1 


1938 1939 ivay 
0 oy ° 
in 40 a 
a 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate ... lp lp 12 
Short Loan Rates : 
Clearing Banks ......... Ipn-]* Ig-1* 12-1* 
ST ntnesshedeeueishem 1p-5g = 34-78 8-54 
Discount Rates 
Treasury bills ......... lo 5g 5g 
Three months’ bank . 
SEE” Sbdiplohedisindees 916 11j}6 5Sa—lyg 


* Viz. lo per cent. tor loans against Treasury wiils 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 454 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. tor loans azainst other collateral. 


applications of £2.5 millions, secured it 
the remarkably large allotment of 74 
per cent. As pointed out in a Finance 
Note, the syndicate evidently concen- 
trated its payments on the last three 
days of this week, so that any stringency 
which might have been felt, in view of 
the low level of bankers’ deposits at the 
Bank of England, was thereby averted. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


DEMAND for gold has come almost en- 
tirely from arbitrageurs, while sales have 
consisted of newly-mined gold and 


INSURANCE NOTES 


to £3,608,000 is recorded, and an in- 
crease in British Government securities 
from £3,912,000 to £4,218,000. Deben- 
ture and ordinary stocks showed some 
increase, but preference stocks fell from 
£1,766,000 to £1,722,000. General re- 
serve remains at £2,500,000, invest- 
ment reserve increased from £1,961,000 
to £2,210,000 and the profit and loss 
balance, after providing for the final 
dividend, amounts to £1,479,000: The 
dividend is maintained at 60 per cent., 
and costs £437,000, compared’ with 
available interest earnings of £366,000. 


* 


Caledonian Insurance Company. 
—New life assurances in 1938 amounted 
to £2,103,000, compared with the 1937 
record figure of £2,166,000. The net 
rate of interest fell by 2s. 3d. per cent. to 
£3 16s. 8d. per cent. In other branches 
premium income increased in the fire 
branch by £14,000 to £712,000, in the 
accident branch by £45,000 to 
£559,000 and in the marine branch by 
£14,000 to £111,000. The additional 
reserve in the accident department has 
been increased by a transfer of £30,000 
from profit and loss. The underwriting 
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official supplies. In view of the strength 
of the pound and the inclusion of 
premium of 4d. in the price, the bigger 
arbitrage demand on Wednesday, when 
the turnover rose to £472,000, com- 
pared with £245,000 on Tuesday, was 
rather surprising. Even more surprising 
was the encouragement given to arbi. 
trage, and therefore to the pound, by 
the Exchange Account, which is under- 
stood to have provided the bulk of the 
supplies. This is contrary to its former 
policy of only releasing gold when ster- 
ling was in need of support, Shipments 


Silver 


Gold Price per oz, 
| standard 
Date I ie 
Price | — Amt. r 
iper fine | _ | dealt | Cash |} Wo 
oz. | Dis ; in |Mths, 
count | 
: - Lose t oa 
1939 ls d. | £’000 di 4a 
May 26 148 par {| 359 | 20 | 191i, 
, ae 148 par | 182  19]5j¢! 193, 


lg pm = 472 | 1915)6) 1934 


d. 
519 | 
i 519 
30 ... 1148 4 +2 pm 245 | 20 1915)g 
5 | par | 347 | 19156) 1934 


e Above or below American shipping parity. This 
week’s , calculations are based on a “ tempora 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as |s 3d 


per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


of gold, presumably on official account, 
to Canada have in recent weeks been 
running at a very high level, amounting 
in the five weeks to June Ist to £30.9 
millions. These shipments are in ac- 
cordance with the policy, initiated last 
year, of keeping part of the national 
gold stocks overseas in case of war. On 
the other hand, shipments from South 
Africa to the United Kingdom have also 
been big, totalling in the same five 
weeks £10.7 millions, while a further 
£1.2 millions is due to arrive on 
June 9th. These shipments are in excess 
of the current production of the Trans- 
vaal mines, so that presumably some of 
the gold earmarked since last September 
is being transferred. 


results for the last two years are shown 
below : — 














1937 1938 
Profit °% of Profit ° of 
£ Premiums £ Premiums 
CL sudhdaeekedes 65,472 94 51,782 7:3 
Accident, employ- 
ers’ liability, 
general, motor 10,963 2:1 29,501 5:3 
DE  chuasnsenace 10,000 one 5,000... 
TD | dacdiavegubbien 12,871 eee 12,872 
99,306 99,155 
Charges to profit 
SEE. asbonesse 72,565* 53,178 
26,741 45,977 


* Includes transfer of £25,000 to general reserve. 


Assets amount to £11,891,000, while 
life department assets increased from 
£8,258,000 to £8,547,000. There was 
no marked redistribution of Stock Ex- 
change securities, which stand in the 
balance sheet at less than market values 
on December 31st last. The fire, acci- 
dent and marine funds amount to 110 
per cent., 83 per cent. and 172 per 
cent. respectively of the 1938 premium 
income. General reserve fund remains 
at £600,000, and the profit and loss 
balance, after payment of the 1938 divi- 
dend, amounts to £178,000. The divi- 
dend, which is at the rate of 75 Pet 
cent., costs £85,000, against int 

earnings of £75,000. 
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Investment 


How Far Recovery ?—April was a month of idle dis- 
illusionment for the investor; but May has marked a re- 
covery similar in pace, though not similar in origins, to that 
of February. Sentiment has fluctuated with the progress of 
the formation of a comprehensive anti-aggression front, 
and the market, perhaps a little prematurely, made a truly 
capitalistic response to the anticipation of a firm pact with 
Russia. The political background has thus improved suffi- 
ciently far for the investor to take stock of economic 
realities. And those realities at the moment are pointing to 
a vigorous industrial recovery. In its early stages, at least, 
the month’s recovery was assisted by the stringent tech- 
nical position, and only modest buying was needed to 
produce a sharp response in prices. It could hardly be 
claimed that buying has since got into full stride. As this 
week’s movements have shown, there is considerable readi- 


Neen Es 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 
(July 1, 1935 = 100) 

British : Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks. 





ness to take profits, and the large institutional buyer has 
apparently still to be tempted. Yet investment brokers have 
not complained at the turnover recorded in the last ten 
days. For the recovery in gilt-edged, the shortage of stock 
operated as the proximate cause, but to a degree which, 
in view of the market’s defence responsibilities, showed 
surprising vigour. Indeed, the Financial News index of 
fixed interest securities (1928= 100) must take honours in 
precedence to the ordinary share index, for it has recovered 
from 114.9 on May Ist (the lowest point recorded since 
the occupation of Czecho-Slovakia) to 120.5 on May 31st, 
while the more volatile industrial average has advanced in 
the same period from 78.4 to 84.6. The latter figure, how- 
ever, is sufficiently near the March “ high ” of 88.0 to open 
up the possibility of a chartist “ bull market,” provided 
that no untoward political event disturbs the tentative 
strengthening of investment confidence. 


* * * 


Revival of Trustee Borrowing.—After the specta- 
cular success of the South African loan last week— 
the scrip closed at 3 premium on Thursday, but touched 
1§ on Tuesday—the market has welcomed the Northern 
Ireland issue of £2,500,000 33 per cent. stock, 1950-54, 
at £98 10s. per cent. The special financial responsibilities 
of the British Government towards Ulster are, of course, 

y recognised by investors, and Northern Ireland in- 
vestors provide much support for their own issues. But 
the feature of greatest interest in the prospectus is perhaps 
the revival of annual drawings, at par by a cumulative 
sinking fund of 24 per cent. per annum, operating half- 
yearly, commencing in September. It is calculated that 


drawings will extinguish approximately half of the issue by 
the date of final redemption. Hence, calculation of the 
€mption yield involves striking an average between the 
ow expectation of life of half the stock so repaid, and 
full life of the remainder. On this basis, the theoretical 
average life of the loan would be slightly over 11 years, 


and the redemption yield £3 18s. per cent. to the nearest 
3d. multiple. The stock will not attract a large premium 
Over par, in normal circumstances, owing to the risk of 
repayment by drawings. And although, in this case, the 
sinking fund provisions undoubtedly added to the 
attractions of the issue (which was quickly subscribed on 
Thursday) not all trustees welcome the responsibility of 
re-investing capital sums received from drawings. After 
the rapid gains of the past ten days, a natural profit-taking 
movement has caused fractional losses in the gilt-edged 
list. But the readiness of the market to welcome new 
trustee issues—though they have been arranged on 
attractive terms—is a welcome sign, for it may presently be 
faced with the more serious task of absorbing an instalment 
of this year’s heavy defence borrowing. 


* * * 


London Fares and the Investor.—On Friday last 
week, the Railway Rates Tribunal handed down its judg- 
ment on the joint application of London Transport and the 
main line companies for a basic increase of 5 per cent. in 
passenger fares in the London Pool area. Its unqualified 
assent was marked by a spectacular jump of 8 points in 
London Transport “C” stock to 80, and by gains of 44 
points and 24 points in Southern preferred and deferred 
stocks to 754 and 173 respectively. The consequences of 
the judgment were already well known to all transport 
stockholders. They were set out in detail in a leading 
article in The Economist of April 1, 1939. Briefly sum- 
marised, the estimates suggest that, in a full year, London 
Transport will obtain £732,000, Southern Railway 
£300,000; L.N.E.R., £71,000; L.M.S., £60,000; and 
Great Western, £16,000, after giving effect to the pooling 
scheme. On the basis of last year’s results of London 
Transport, the realisation of this estimate would imply 
that the standard dividend of 54 per cent. for the “C” 
stock would be earned with a margin of approximately 
£114,000. For the Southern Railway, the expected increase, 
again on the basis of last year’s results, would suffice to 
make up the deficit of £131,871 on the full 5 per cent. 
preferred ordinary dividend which was paid, and leave a 
surplus equivalent to just over one-half per cent. for the 
deferred stock. In terms of the preferred stock alone, the 
increase represents more than one per cent. Although the 
increases will be effective for three weeks of the current 
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year of London Transport, and for the same period in the 
current half-year of the main lines, no great change is to 
be expected in the potential earnings position of the Board, 
which was examined in detail in our earlier article. If 
there were any large-scale forestalling of the increase by 
renewal of expiring season tickets before June 11th on a 
longer basis, the figures might, however, be affected. But 
the general indications suggest that for the current year 
the Board may not pay more than 4 per cent. 


* * * 


Rules for ‘‘Outside’’ Dealings.—The Board of Trade 
has published this week draft rules for the conduct 
of business of licensed dealers in securities under the 
Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act. Although they are 
stringent in detail, their general effect will eliminate the 
notorious abuses which have been exploited by certain 
untrustworthy outside dealers. All offers made in writing 
(a description which covers telegraphed or advertised 
offers) must state the stock exchange on which quoted 
securities are dealt in, or give particulars of the manager 
and trustee of a unit trust, or, in the case of unquoted 
securities, be unaccompanied by a written statement con- 
forming with the prospectus requirements of the Com- 

anies Act or in the form outlined in the schedule to the 

ules. The latter requires full particulars of capital, 
dividends, and management personnel, and if they are not 
available, a statement to that effect must be included. 
Hence the investor will necessarily be informed whether the 
security is quoted and, if it is not quoted, will be provided 
with sufficient information to form a general view of the 
quality of the investment offered. No licensed dealer may 
deal with any person as the result of a call, unless the call 
was made by request; and calls arising from unsolicited 
communications are not deemed to have been “ requested.” 
These rules do not apply to transactions with professional 
dealers, nor to clients who have done business with the 
dealer at least three times within the past seven years. 
Detailed contract notes are to be issued, and accounting 
records maintained, and kept for seven years. No margin or 
option transactions may be made by a dealer except as an 
agent, and such deals must be supported by a correspond- 
ing transaction with a member of a recognised stock 
exchange. Nor may instalment payment facilities be offered 
unless payments are to be made at intervals not exceeding 
one month, and involve not less than 10 per cent. of the 
total consideration. These rules have been issued in draft, 
and representations may be made to the Board of Trade 
regarding them up to June 30th. As they stand, they will 
provide far-reaching safeguards for the investor against 
the activities of any would-be sharepusher who manages to 
obtain inclusion in the list of licensed dealers. 


* * * 


Capital Issues and Trustee Borrowing.—Offers of 
capital to the public and to shareholders reached the 
highest total since January at £5,774,000. Although 
this figure contrasts favourably with the stagnation in 
April, the comparison is greatly assisted by the £5 millions 
South African 3} per cent. loan. Apart from the resump- 
tion of trustee borrowing, the general degree of capital 
market activity is scarcely better than in recent months. 
Computations of capital issues on “old” and “ new ” 


bases are given below :— 
(£000’s omitted) excluding conversions 


Old Basis New Basis 





| | | / ; j | ; | 

U.K. | U.K.) Brit. | For- | | U.K. | U.K. | Brit. | For- 

Govt. Other Emp.) eign | Total | Govt. | Other Emp. eign | Petal 
} 


} | 


be 
clelcliaclalacleleclele 
Monthly | | | 


av., 1938 | 6,325 6,424 sean 235 15,009) 6,325| 14,146, 1,761) 528 22,760 
Feb., 1938 150/12001) 4,095) Nil | 16,246) 150} 13,900) 5,422) Nil | 19,472 
Mar., 1938) 300) 4,266) 2,399) 7,045) 300) 10,194; 140) 2,399) 13,033 
Apr., 1938 |Dr1300, 125) Nil | Nil |Dri175\Dr1300| 3,110) 478) Nil | 2,288 

y, 1938 |Dr.350/14155|11554) Nil |25,359|Dr.350) 17,508 12193) Nil | 29,351 
Feb., 1939 \Dr.250) 5,519| 350) Nil 5,619\Dr.250| 6,165 3,850; Nil | 9,765 
Mar., 1939 Dr.450) 1,499) 26 200' 1,275. Dr.450| 5,784) 980) 200, 6,514 
Apr., 1939 |Dr.500) 285, 3) Nil |Dr.212\Dr.500| 1,932, 3,073) Nil | 4,505 

y, 1939 |Dr.650) 1,296) 5,008) 120, 5,774 Dr.650) 3,264 5,429) 120 8,163 








The Sydney issue has not been included in these totals, 
which exclude conversion operations, while the Northern 
Ireland Joan will appear in the June total. 
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Foreign Bonds Recover.—Foreign bonds have shared 
in the May market recovery, with particularly emphatic 
advances in the European list. The index of bond prices 
computed by Municipal and General Securities Company 
(January-June, 1934100) shows an advance of one 
point during the month to 57.8, but the European indey 
has jumped practically 8 points, from 63.4 to 7],3. 
Movements in the component series of the index are 
shown below :— 


AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934=100 




















_ South and | 
ila pite Near & Central America |com-| Unde} De- 
Month |2urope — Egypt | : qe piace \Jaulted) faulted 
as ndex | Bonds | 
Seanee) oe] Total | onds | Bonds 
} | | 





2) | (57) 
































" . | 
1938 | (28) (31) | (4) (35) (1) | (46) | (los) | 
May.......+. 85°7 | 74°9 | 98-4 | 63-0 47:2 | 58-8 | 70-7 | 75-3 | 66-6 
(27) (108) | (48) | @o 
tin 89-0 | 68-5 | 98-0 | 65-9 | 51-2 | 62-0 | 71-0 | 76-5 | 67-0 
(26) | (107) (47) | 
September | 88-5 | 66-2 | 96-1 | 57-7 | 44-4 | 54-2 | 66-1 | 72°3 | 61-7 
December | 78-1 | 64-2 | 87-0 | 53-7 | 40-7 | 50-2 61:3 | 68-7) 56-0 
1930 | «(25 | (106) | (46) 
January ... | 69-1 | 57-7 | 83-2 | 56-2 40-2 | 51-9 | 58-3 | 64-7! 53-8 
February... | 75-1 | 59-1 | 82-0 | 55-8 42-9 | 52-4 | 60-1 | 67-5 | 54-9 
March ... | 66°5 | 60°3 | 78-8 | 57-5 | 45-7 | 54:4 | 89-6 | 66-0 | 55-7 
April ...... 63-4 | 59-1 74:0 | 54-2 41-4 | 50-8 | 86-8 | 63-4 | 52-1 
May......... 71:3 | 59-9 78-6 | 52:2 40-3 | 49-1 | 57-8 64-8 | 53-0 


N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of bonds included. 


Egyptian bonds have made a partial recovery to the 
March level. In the Far Eastern group the fall in unde- 
faulted Chinese issues has been more than counter- 
balanced by a recovery in Japanese bonds. Uncertainty, 
however, still prevails in the South American market, 
where doubts concerning Chile’s intentions towards 
future service, and disappointment at Brazil’s continued 
silence have depressed prices to the lowest levels of the 
year. 


Company Notes 


John Brown Profits.—The results of John Brown, 
like those of other companies closely concerned in the de- 
fence programme, show no spectacular advance for the year 
to March 31st. Net profits, according to the preliminary 
announcement, have increased by the relatively modest 
amount of £23,709 from £526,973 to £550,682 and the 
dividend is maintained at 174 per cent. tax free. Earnings 
are equivalent to 23.3 per cent. net, compared with 22.2 
per cent. for the previous year. Thomas Firth and John 
Brown, in which John Brown holds some 75 per cent. of 
the £1,100,000 “A” ordinary capital and the whole of 
the £450,000 “B” ordinary capital, actually showed a 
slight reduction in net earnings for 1938, although it paid 
174 per cent. tax free, as in the previous year. The possi- 
bility of any considerable element of directorial control of 
profits, however, is hardly suggested by the formula in 
last year’s report of John Brown, which showed that total 
profits had been struck after providing for “ all expenses, 
remuneration of management, etc.” The group now holds 
a controlling interest in Westland Aircraft, jointly with 
Associated Electrical Industries, and has undertaken rapid 
extension of aircraft production, while a large sub-con- 
tracting scheme has been set up. Hence, its interests, direct 
and indirect, in defence work are now very considerable. 
The preliminary statement does not disclose to what extent, 
if any, payments on account of the “ Queen Elizabeth” 
were taken into the latest year’s profits. Meanwhile, the 
shares, which rose slightly on the dividend announcement 
to 33s., yield £7 14s. 6d. per cent. on a gross basis, 
and appear to recognise the prospect of some degree of 
special taxation under the Government’s arms profits pro- 
posals. 





* * * 


Boots Pure Drug.—Boots’ shareholders ceased last 
year to expect surprises in their final dividends, when the 
directors left the company’s jubilee unmarked, and 
24 per cent. on the ordinary shares, with a 5 per cent, 
tax free, bonus, is strictly according to the years-old 
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formula. Nor does the report for the year to March 31st 
give any indication confirming the hope of a capital bonus 
distribution. Net income last year is slightly higher at 
£951,946, against £941,372, but the report offers no 
explanation of the increase. In 1937-38, however, a year 
of record turnover, £36,000 was provided for special 
depreciation before striking net income. Ordinary divi- 
dends (equivalent to 30.9 per cent. gross) again absorb 
464,000, and are covered by earnings of 49.0 per cent., 
against 43.3 per cent. The directors ceased after 1936-37 
to make allocations to general reserve, when the fund 
reached £2,000,000, but the addition of £265,000 to con- 
tingencies reserve suggests that their caution has in no 
way been modified. ‘Three years’ comparative figures are 
given below: — 


Years to March 31st 
38 


1937 19 1939 
£ £ 
Net Incomet ......cseseeeeeeeeees 967,412 941,372 951,946 
Directors’ fees........c0sssseeeeeee 6,471 6,500 6,500 
Depreciation and renewals ... 168,276 180,348 174,406 
Pref. and pref. ord. divs.......... 96,750 96,750 96,750 
i shares :-— 

ies ieteedediiuswanien 695,915  607,7744 674,291 
MED scebscccccecsée eececceceees 464, 464,000 464,000 

Earned (%) —aseccccccccccveees 50-0 43-3 49-0 

BEET” <cosssahecesdoncesaees 30-67 30-9 30:9 

General reserve ........sccseseeee 100,000 Nil Nil 
Contingencies reserve ......646 50,000 Nil 265,000 
Other reServes........cesceesseeees 70,251 122,133 48,549 
Carry forward§ ......seceeeeeeeee 316,987 346,730 248,724 


+ Trading profit plus income from investments, etc., less staff 
pensions and taxation ; in 1938 less £36,000 special provision. 

¢ After £50,000 to taxation reserve. 

* 24 per cent., and 5 per cent., tax free, bonus in each year, 
excluding 3} per cent., cash distribution from capital profits in 
1938 


§ Includes £7,233, £8,102, and £5,251 in respective years 
from works development reserve fund. 


‘ 


The balance sheet shows that “sundry creditors and 
provision for contingencies” have been increased from 
£864,204 to £1,005,359, while depreciation reserve is 
{37,127 higher at £917,685, and the contingencies 
reserve has now reached £500,000. The assets side 
shows a slightly less liquid position, while shares 
in subsidiaries are somewhat lower at £929,521, 
against £946,441. Analysis of the subsidiary trading 
concerns’ accounts for 1937-38 shows that the net 
book worth of the subsidiaries was £2,767,000, and 
this sum, which is attributable to the parent company, 
forms the basis of the long-standing expectation of a 
capital bonus. The parent company, in 1937-38, appa- 
rently received only £12,000 in dividends from subsidiaries, 
out of available earnings of £165,922. Hence the com- 
pany could well afford an increase of share capital and a 
more generous dividend policy. Whether this statement 
of possibilities justifies the unusually low yield of £3 12s. 
per cent. on the ordinary shares, now quoted at 43s., 
is another question. 


* * * 


Edmundsons Electricity Consolidation. — The 
trend of consolidation of the Edmundsons Electricity group 
(to which reference was made in last week’s issue of The 
Economist) was further discussed by Sir Thomas Royden 
at Wednesday’s meeting. The final objective is a group 
Consisting of the parent company and ten—perhaps fewer 
—directly-owned operating subsidiaries. The group is still 
expanding at a satisfactory rate, though its activities have 
been hampered by legislative uncertainty. It has, in par- 
ticular, special concern in the proceedings of the House of 

tds Committee, whose examination of the activities of 
holding companies in the utility industries has now been 
Postponed until November 16th. And the Wessex company, 
Which desired last year to increase its capital, has so far 
ailed to obtain the sanction of the Electricity Commis- 
Sloners for a new issue. Whatever case may exist for the 
reorganisation of utility “ empires ” controlled by holding 
Companies, or indeed, of electricity distribution generally, 
NO case can be made out for administrative delay which im- 
Pedes the development of the electricity industry. If imme- 
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diate legislation is impracticable, there is much to be said 
for Sir Thomas Royden’s view that the present status of 
municipal and company undertakings should be preserved 
until Parliament can deal comprehensively with the 
industry. 


* * * 


Associated Newspapers Setback.—The difficulties 
of newspaper companies last year are sufficiently well 
known for some decline in profits to cause no surprise. 
In the case of Associated Newspapers, however, the 
reduction in profits for the year to March 31, 1939, 
appears distinctly severe. The report draws attention to 
depressed trade conditions, and to the increased cost of 
newsprint, which was operative for the full year as 
compared with only part of 1937-38. Following the 
announcement of the halving of the deferred dividend from 
25 per cent. to 12} per cent., the accounts show a 43 per 
cent. reduction in total profits from £793,198 to £452,353 
—a level which is considerably below one-half of the 
profits recorded from 1934 to 1937. No special factors 
which might have contributed to the decline are men- 
tioned in the report, but the latest results can hardly be 
welcome to shareholders, even when full allowance is 
made for the adverse experience of all newspaper groups 
last year. The force of the reduction of £340,845 in total 
profits is borne in full by the deferred shareholders, 
whose earnings, at £378,266 represent 14.1 per cent., 
against 26.3 per cent. No allocation is made to publicity 
reserve, shinies £50,000 a year ago, but £100,000 
is placed to reserve for contingencies (which is not shown 
separately in the balance sheet), by drawing upon the 
carry forward to the extent of £67,401, which stands at 
£457,730. Despite the sharp decline in profits for the 
latest year, the Ss. shares, quoted at 9s., still yield little 
over 7 per cent.—a return which is lower than the current 
yield on a number of comparable newspaper shares. 


* * * 


Satisfactory Oil Dividends.—Recent oil dividend 
announcements show that 1938 proved more favourable 
for the leading companies than the market had feared. 
In 1938, world production of crude oil was reduced to 
1,983 million barrels, against 2,032 million barrels in 
1937, while prices were reduced in the autumn. The 
moderate reduction in world production, however, has 
not necessarily affected some of the smaller companies, 
and the price reduction in the U.S.A. only affected the 
last quarter of the year. Hence the year’s average price 
level was relatively satisfactory, although it was lower 
than in 1937. All doubts regarding the significance of 
the enigmatic “ Shell” Transport “ second interim ” 
declaration in April were set at rest last week by the 
declaration of a final dividend of 2} per cent. tax free, 
making 20 per cent. tax free for the year as in 1937, 
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while profits are provisionally announced at £6,795,000 
against £6,754,330. The profits experience of Royal 
Dutch has evidently been similar, for the 17 per cent. 
dividend is repeated, by the declaration of a final 
dividend of 3 per cent. in addition to interims of 14 per 
cent. These declarations greatly cheered the oil share 
market on the eve of the holiday. Indications of the 
Venezuelan Oil Concessions results are equally welcome. 
The year’s dividends on the preference and ordinary 
shares are 16% per cent., against 224 per cent. on a smaller 
capital. During 1938, the share capital was raised from 
£4,798,249 to £7,197,373 by a cash issue, and the latest 
year’s dividend should absorb approximately £1,214,500 
gross, against £ 1,079,600 in 1937. The company’s vigorous 
development policy may make the dividend an imperfect 
guide to actual earnings, for Lord Bearsted disclosed that, 
up to June last year, production was running 20 per cent. 
ahead of 1937—a satisfactory situation in view of the 
apparent stability of world output at that time. Increased 
production may also prove to have been a factor in the 
results of Anglo-Egyptian Oil, whose 12} per cent. 
dividend on the “ B ” shares is repeated. Since production 
from the Hurghada Field is declining, the company has 
been active in opening up new sources. Production from 
the important Ras Garib well No. 3 began at the end of 
1937, and storage and transport facilities were expected 
to be ready by July last year. The market has welcomed 
these announcements, and oil shares are firm, pending 
the issue of the full reports. 


* * a 


Burmah Oil Report.—The results of Burmah Oil, 
and the resumption of dividend payments by Attock 
Oil, are no less encouraging. Burmah Oil shows higher 
total profits, despite political disturbances which inter- 
fered with drilling and production. Supplies for marketing 
remained fully adequate, but political unrest affected 
costs. In such circumstances, a 12 per cent. reduction in 
trading profits is not surprising. The 20 per cent. rise in 
investment income (due to the legacy of larger distri- 
butions by Anglo-Iranian and “ Shell ” Transport from 
the previous year) puts the investment revenue above 
trading profit for the first time. The following table shows 
the allocation of profits in the past three years :-— 


Years ended December 31, 
1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
Dentin GOO ccisitcisiasisitdoritn 2,598,225 2,856,436 2,520,092 
po a 4,070,679 5,075,420 5,178,433 
Depreciation ......ssssesseeseeeees 336,467 354,152 370,559 
SI seit in eacehtitieintoaiecedinls 225,973 538,581 731,813 
Other expenses ..........cscee0ee 177,718 184,756 196,118 
Preference dividends............. 300,000 300,000 y 
Ordinary stock— 
Batnthccivecssswssswvestccevtese 3,030,521 3,697,931 3,579,943 
IEE «cadhtietndusientemnestanint 2,518,360 2,747,302 2,884,668 _ 
DIONE To niseotannnmeneineinbinn 33-1 40-4 26:1 
PUES “Wisctnocccicencstienbonccdende 274 30t 21 
General reserve .......0..ssesesee 500,000 960,513 600,000* 
Carry forward ...........0sessee0s 647,155 637,271 702,154¢ 


t+ And 50 per cent. capital bonus. * Of which £500,000 to 
Fields Expenditure Equalisation reserve.  } After £30,392 issue 
expenses. 
Owing to the substantial rise in taxation charges, ordinary 
earnings are slightly lower than in 1937, but as a result of 
the 50 per cent. capital bonus distributed last June, the 
1938 dividend of 21 per cent. (which disappointed the 
prophets of a 22} per cent. payment) absorbs £137,366 
more than the 30 per cent. distribution of 1937. Perhaps 
the main feature of the 1938 accounts is a special addition 
of £500,000 to the fields expenditure equalisation reserve. 
may be involved later. renee wee ene 


an expense, earnings for ity would be red 
to 22.4 per cent. 


bed 
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Attock Oil Dividend.—The market’s expectation 
of satisfactory results from Attock Oil have not been 
disappointed. A moderate dividend for 1938 was fore- 
shadowed last September, when an issue of 300,000 £1 
shares was made at 25 per cent. premium to finance the 
new refinery, and again in a progress report at the end of 
January. The 7} per cent. distribution (on the old capital 
of £1,500,000), while satisfactory itself, greatly under- 
states the improvement in profits. Net profits amount to 
£309,345 against £56,885, but depreciation absorbs 
£180,000 against £40,000, leaving earnings of £129,345, 
equivalent to 9.1 per cent. on the old capital. For 1937, 
only 1.1 per cent. was earned, and no dividend had been 
paid since 1928. Last year’s new issue has yet to achieve 
the earnings stage. In 1938, output amounted to 
535,475 barrels, against 250,754 barrels in 1937, and 
110,026 barrels in 1936. Yet in some wells, production 
was mechanically restricted owing to the limitations of 
refinery and storage capacity. The market’s conviction 
that the company faces a brighter future—marked by a 
yield of no more than {2 9s. per cent. on the £1 shares 
at 62s. 6d.—does not seem misplaced. 


The Week’s Company Profits.—This week our usual 
analysis of profit and loss accounts, appearing on page 579, 
comprises 41 companies for which comparable figures are 
available. Total net profits amount to £7,906,000 against 
£8,713,000, a decline of 9 per cent. Aggregate net profits 
of 1,192 companies which have reported in 1939 to date, 
are 8} per cent. lower at £160,265,000 compared with 
£174,914,000 earned by the same companies in the pre- 
vious financial years. The week’s results are discussed in 
preceding Notes, and on page 563 under the heading 
“ Shorter Comments.” 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings commence on page 567 of this issue. Sir 
Thomas Royden’s speech at the Edmundsons Electricity 
meeting is discussed in a Note on page 559. At the meeting 
of John Summers and Sons, Mr R. F. Summers informed 
shareholders that the issue of 44 per cent. debenture 
stock was sufficient to cover the installation of the new 
strip mill and to leave a working margin. The mill is 
expected to be in operation by the end of this year. 
Mr J. F. Taylor reported to shareholders of Pease and 
Partners that bank loans had now been paid off and the 
concern was in a strong financial position. At the meeting 
of Gold Fields Australian Development, Mr J. A. Agnew 
informed shareholders that, at the present rate of milling, 
there was a four years’ supply in the ore reserve. Mr E. F. 
Slade, at the meeting of Batang Consolidated Rubber, de- 
clared that the directors aimed at acquiring a new rubber 
area involving an increase of capital. At the meeting of 
United Sua Betong Rubber, Sir John Hay stressed the 
principle that the regulation scheme makes an essential 
commodity available to all countries, and ruled out specific 
favours to one country. Sir Thomas Royden informed 
shareholders of Imperial Continental Gas that a larger dis- 
tribution from the Belgian interests might be made this 
year, coupled with increased revenue from Edmundsons 
Electricity and a reduced debenture liability. At the mect- 
ing of London County Freehold and Leasehold, Sit 
W. J. M. Burton pointed out that the company’s properties 
were spread over a wide area, and were consequently less 
vulnerable to air attack. Mr W. Arthur Addinsell informed 
shareholders of Holyrood Rubber that the company’s plant- 
ing rights have been transferred to Edensor Rubber, in 
which Holyrood is interested. At the Ever Ready Company 
(Great Britain) meeting, Mr Magnus Goodfellow disclosed 
that sales in April and May were substantially in advance 
of the same months last year, both in volume and value. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
JUNE 6 JUNE 8 


THE markets reopened after Whitsun 
in cheerful mood, but as the week pro- 
gressed the advance lost some vigour, 
although investment sentiment re- 
mained confident. Special importance, 
therefore, need not be attached to the 
rather more hesitant tone apparent to- 
wards mid-week. Profit-taking towards 
the end of the account was the main 
factor at work, while the market’s mood 
was further subdued by knowledge of 
the delay in reaching an Anglo-Soviet 
agreement. 

Gilt-edged stocks began briskly with 
a renewed rise in prices, due to short- 
age of supply accompanied by persis- 
tent, if scattered, public buying follow- 
ing the complete uneventfulness of 
Whitsun in the international sphere. 
Both perpetual and medium-dated 
stocks showed gains of up to 4 a point. 
But already in late dealings on Tuesday 
a little profit-taking was apparent, and 
it became more pronounced as the end 
of the account approached, the undated 
stocks being most affected. In compari- 
son, however, with the upward tendency 
of the past few weeks, the reaction was 
very moderate. News of the Northern 
Ireland loan caused momentary hesi- 
tation, on the’ generosity of its 
terms rather than distaste for the issue, 
which was quickly subscribed on Thurs- 
day. Home Corporation issues were un- 
exciting but steady, while, among 
Colonial issues, New Zealand issues 
were favoured on Mr Nash’s visit and 
resisted the mid-week irregularity. The 
section was affected on Wednesday, 
however, by somewhat heavy selling of 
the South African scrip before the 314 
per cent. call. 

Foreign bonds were quiet and move- 
ments diverse. Japanese bonds were 
supported, but Chinese became rather 
weaker. Greek loans were in demand in 
mid-week on hopes of an improved debt 

er. 


* 


At first, home rails advanced strongly 
on further consideration of the Square 
Deal, on the increase in London area 
fares, and on hopes of good Whitsun 
traffics. Profit-taking, however, set in 
Owing to fears concerning the labour 
Position. London Transport “C” be- 
gan the week with a further rise after 
last Friday’s spectacular leap, on the 
fares increase, but slipped back later. 
Argentine rails shared in Tuesday’s 
poem cheerfulness and remained fairly 


. A similar trend was evident among 
industrial shares over the 
Oderate gains in prices prevailed but 
Some profit-taking began in late deal- 
ings on Wednesday, and on Thursday 
there were a number of slight losses. 
Until mid-week, iron and steel shares 
were very firm, and the trend of prices 
was moderately upward. John Brown, 
however, were unaffected by the small 
rp ay in profits and the maintenance 
= dividend, while Indian a and 
v were exceptions to nes- 
be 8 firmness. Strength was also shown 
B the engineering section, North 
titish Locomotive, in particular, re- 
$ponding to news of good contracts. 


The general advance among coal shares 
continued, and electrical equipment 
issues were firmer for choice. With a 
few exceptions, motor shares moved 
upward, while the revival of interest in 
aircraft manufacturing issues con- 
tinued. Brewery shares were hardly so 
satisfactory as other sections, for prices 
moved only slightly on Tuesday, and 
the trend then became irregular. Apart 
from the mid-week hesitation common 
to most sections, tobacco shares were 
firm. The stores group made a good 
showing, and the tendency was also 
firmer in the provision and catering 
section. Textile issues, for a change, 
were among the more interesting 
groups. Moderate gains were general on 
Wednesday, support persisted towards 
mid-week on the better industrial pro- 
spects, and the section was practically 
exempt from the general hesitation on 
Thursday. Until profit-taking brought 
a slight but widespread reaction on 
Thursday, miscellaneous issues moved 
to higher levels. Shipping shares were 
quietly supported. 
* 


Oil shares continued their recent ad- 
vance on Tuesday, Anglo-Iranian were 
firm in anticipation of the dividend, 
while Burmah Oil, “ Shell,” Royal 
Dutch and Venezuelan Oil Concessions 
received support. Later in the week, the 
close of the account affected business, 
but in a firm market Anglo-Egyptian 
“B” advanced further. Among rubber 
shares, the commodity’s sound statis- 
tical position imparted a_ consistent 
firmness. On Tuesday, Rubber Trust 
and Anglo-Dutch were in demand, but 
later the advance became general on 
public support. 

Among mining shares, Kaffirs, espe- 
cially East Geduld, received early sup- 
port on Tuesday from the Cape. Later 
in the week, local and Paris support 
more than maintained the advance. 
Developing mines were also favoured, 
with Western Holdings and West Wits 
in the lead. Finance shares, at first 
narrowly irregular, became firmer in 
mid-week. Among West Africans, 
Ariston continued to forge ahead, the 
advance becoming general by Wednes- 
day. Greater activity was evident among 
copper shares, less popular issues shar- 
ing in the improvement, while tin shares 
advanced, with Mawchi in the lead. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Corres. ea Sa alas 
Total pomeean ent 
1939 | Bargainst| 1938 | 30 ord, 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 





May 26 7,230 | 6.425 83:4 | ~ 120-0 
Ban 


”" 30 7.180 | 6275 | 841 120-4 

~ 31, 6895 | 5,795 | 846 | 1205 
June 1| 6,090 | 6175 | 84:3 | 120-4 

1939 

ot 8-0 | 123-5 
High... ia Mar 10| Jan.3 
Low... a7? «| 149 


7. . 

|S Fan, 27 | Mayl_ 

~~} Approx. total recorded in S.B. List. * July 1, 
1935 oP i00. +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The appreciable revival of May is 
fully reflected in the Actuaries’ security 
indices both of fixed interest stocks and 
of industrials. Gilt-edged in particular 
have recovered sharply from their low 
levels of April, and are now about the 


same as in January, while industrials 
make an equally good showing, and 
after rising nearly 5 points in as many 
weeks, are well above January levels. 
The index of 160 industrial equity 
prices stood at 64.3 on Tuesday, May 
30th, against 59.4 five weeks ago, and 
64.0 a year ago. The corresponding 
average yields are 5.53, 6.03 and 5.94 
per cent. We give below a selection of 
the component indices, and also the 
usual monthly particulars of fixed- 
interest securities :— 
Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) 
Group (and No, Dik saat 

of Securities) 


| - 
| May 31,| Apr. 25, | May 30, 
} 1938 | 1939 | 1939 

| j | 


Fixed interest :— 


~ 


24°, Consols (1)...... 31-9 117:1 123-9 
Misc. ind. deb. (14). | 120°8 114-1 115-2 
Misc. ind. pref. (26) | 112-5 104-1 106 °8 
Ordinary shares :— | 

Insurance (10) ........ | 110°8 106°8 113-1 
Crank OD ehh ives cai sites ; 80°8 76:9 83:6 
Iron and steel (19)... 50-1 | 54:1 58-4 

alpadeshaneeceen | 97:8 | 74:5 81-4 
Home rails (4)......... | 51-1 34-1 49°2 
Stores, etc. (18) ...... | 57-8 52-5 58-4 
Breweries, etc. (20).. | 124°9 106-6 120:0 

| 
Yields (°4) 


Group j ~“ 


| May 31, Apr. 25,' May 30, 
1938 1939 1939 


' ' 


Fixed interest :-— 


212% Consols ......... | 3°38 3:81 | 3-60 
Misc. indus. deb. ... | 3°95 4:17 | 4:13 
Misc. indus. pref. ... | 4°37 4:71 | 4:59 
Ordinary shares :— | 
FRGRIEROG 66ccsccccesee | 3°83 4:02 | 3-80 
SUD Aa taewchidehninns | 693 | 7-62 | 7:03 
Iron and steel ......... | 9°12 | 7°00 | 6°48 
_ Re | 6°53 | 7°81 6°56 
Home rails ............. 6:49 0-50 0-34 
Stores and catering .. 5°65 6-19 | 7. 


Breweries, etc. cvseee | 5-35 | 6-21 


i 


New York 


WALL STREET opened confidently on 
news of federal arbitration in the auto- 
mobile strike, anticipated higher steel 
mill activity and Mr Morgenthau’s tax 
plans. Chrysler and U.S. Steel were 
outstanding. The market was closed on 
Tuesday. The advance continued on 
Wednesday with more cheerful foreign 
news, steel and railroad shares being 
particularly active. But though the 
Dow-Jones index of industrial averages 
gained a point on the day’s trading, the 
later advances were not held. The Jron 
Age estimates this week’s steel mill 
activity at 52 per cent. of capacity 
against 48 per cent. last week. Steel 
scrap prices have also hardened on the 
week. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 




















(1926 = 100). 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1939 
——T——"| May | May | May 
Low | High | 17, | 24, 31, 
Apr. | Jan. | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
12 4 | 
wr carlnietgensneet ie | Si er pa 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 92°8 114-5 | 94-5 | 98-7 /100-4 
32 Rails ...... 23-6 | 32-5 | 24-0 | 25-6 | 26-3 
40 Utilities... | 77-8 | 88-3¢ 81-2 | 83-9 848 
_ 
419 Stocks... | 79:3 | 95-6 | 81-1 | 84-6 | 
x 


| . 81-1 | 84:6 | 86- 
Av. yield * 4-34%|3:31 434% 412% 4 06% 
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Datty AveRAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 


May 25 May 26 May 27 May 29 May 30 | May 31 









































— { ee eee cesasihihteaie Tintaainiiiemeiiiags te iimimeaiai 
110-8 | 111-2 | 111-8 112-7 | Closed | 112-3 
c 


1939 High: 130-3 lanuarv 4th. Low: 98:8 








April 8th. (c) Memorial Day. 
___Torat Deattncs is New YoRK 
Stock Exchange Curb 
| Shares 
eT Gee Bond 
| $s 
| 000’s | $000’s | am 
! 

May 25 | 1,010 7,350 162 
= 26 | 420 5,450 108 
» 27% 380 3,100 63 
» 29; 600 | 4,320 83 
» 30} Clos ed (c) 
> ae 660 


5,790 95 





~ * Two-Hour Session (c) Memorial Day. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
May June May June 
oe zs. i, 
1932 1939 1939 1939 
1. Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport 
Atchison ...... 293g 291g) Briggs ......... 215g 2134 
Balt. & Ohio. 514 514/Chrysler ...... 701g 691g 
B.M.T. ...... 12  Ille/Elec. Autolite 30 2814 


Can. Pacific.. 41g 4!2/Gen. Motors 45 4373 
Ches. & Ohio 34 3254) Hudson Mtr.. 533 5 
G.N. Ry. Pi. 2134 215g)NashKelvntr. 67g 7 
Illinois Cent. 1212 1219|Packard Mtr. 312 31, 
N.Y. Central. 155g 15 | Bendix Avtn. 2435, 2373 
Northern Pac. 9  —_834| Boeing Airplin 24 2234 
Pennsylv. R... 183g 1812) Douglas Air... 7014 6953 
Southern Pac. 1354 1319|United Aircft. 3919 375, 
Southern Rly. 157g 155g|Air Reduction 4954 5314 
Union Pac. ... 9654 97 (Allied Cheml. 166 167 
Greyhound.... 1953 19 |Col. Carbon. 83 88 
2. Utilities and oe ei —_ ie 
Communications US. Ind. Alc. 1612 16i» 
* ; i 3412 35 
Cwith &S.. 135 135) aan Gummer 382 35, 
— Edison 317, big) West’hee Elec 9612 9514 
~~ j i 1 
ElBond&Sh 85 85s Add wogrph 2134 ais 
N. American. 2173 217%) caterpillar ... 45%2 45 


c --; 3684 3714 
Pac. Lighting. 48 485, = "G05, "Son 
Pub Serv N.J. 3712 3714 ;okne Manvie 9510 76 
StanGas&B. 31g 3 /an Radiator 12\5 1233 
United ¢ Corp... 2i2 ze Corn Prods... 6212 6214 
n. mp. 4 8 Case 
Amer. Tel. ... 16514 16419| 11 Case & Co. 171 7 
Inter.Tel.For. 754 7!2\G am Trans 4614 
Westn. Union 195g 2012) aitied Stores.. 834 9 
Ope e a” Celanese of A. 1834 1812 
s."nxtrectiveand — |Colgss’Eax. 2314 ta 
i tractive e m. 1 1 
Metal Eastm’n Kdk.161 165 
Am. Roi. Mill 145g 145g!Gillette ...... 653 673 
Beth. Ste: ... 57ig 58 | Loews ......... 4473 4412 


U.S. S die 

U.S.Steel PE 106 10818) pone Ward. 501 
Alaska — as 357. Penney. 853, as 
21 Sears Roebck. 


; 
cit 
a 


Shell Un. PE 1053, 1051, 
Socony Vac... 12ig 115,|°* Fimance 
Stan. Oil Cal. 2653 265/Comel. Credit 4714 47lg 


Stan. Oil N.J. 447g 44 | Atlas Corp.... 
Texas —— 407s 3914) Com. Inv. Tr. sore 5018 
*xd 
Paris 


Tue Bourse made a promising start in 
May, though rentes and mining shares 
continued weak. M. Litvinoff's resig- 
nation and the impending new Govern- 
ment loan imparted a more cautious 
attitude, but optimism soon revived. 
Trading was thin, however, and chiefly 
on professional account, but M. Rey- 
naud’s review of France’s finances and 
the increasing confidence in the coun- 
try’s preparedness resulted in the over- 
subscription of the new loan, which, in 
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turn, encouraged a harder tone in 
rentes. Home industrials and inter- 
national issues, after uncertainty in the 
middle of the month, finished on a 
firmer note. 


Ma May | May May 
3, " 31, 3, 31, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 


3% Rentes 81:10 79-95  Chargeurs 
4% Rts.’17 84-20 83-50| Reunis 550 615 
Banque de Rio Tinto 2,140 2,260 
France.. 7,675 7,950/R. Dutch 59,200 63,650 
Credit |Mex.Eagle 73:50 75:50 
Lyonnais 1,613 1, ered 203 211-50 
Wan tie. 61-50 re De Bi Beers 1 143 1,248 
re ohnnies. 357 412 


wa 


Berlin 


Tue first half of the past month wit- 
nessed an upward tendency, but sub- 
sequently gains were lost in idle and 
rather featureless markets. Steel, ship- 
ping and electrical shares led an upward 
movement in the first week, but ship- 
ping shares quickly lost ground. The 
middle of the month brought rather 
quieter markets and prices drifted 
downward, relieved only by a short 
rally in electrical stocks. Though the 
tone remained rather undecided, prices 
were firmer towards the end of the 
month. 


May, May May May 
3, 31, 3 31, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
Reichs- Nord. 
bank ... 178-50 178-50) d.. 57°50 52-00 
D.D. AE.G. .. 114-50 113-40 


Bank ... 112-0 111-50\Siemens 
Dresdner 105-50 105-50) & H. ... 192:00 189-00 
I.G. Far- |Stahl- 

i ... 102-75 101-60 


benind.. 149-25 7 werke 
Amer. 56°75 50-75 


Amsterdam 


THE month opened quietly, and politi- 
cal factors were responsible for a down- 
ward drift of prices. As optimism on 
the political outlook developed, prices 
recovered, Fokker Aircraft, Unilever 
N.Y., and Royal Dutch rising several 
points. In addition to local industrials, 
commodity shares and American issues 
received support, and by the middle of 
the month the Telegraaf composite 
share index had improved from 195.53 
to 204.56. Later less favourable business 
reports, and the delayed negotiations 
between Britain and Russia tended to 
curb activity, and earlier gains were re- 
duced. The resignation of the Dutch 
Finance Minister and Danzig incidents 
further unsettled the bond and share 
markets, but on the Royal Dutch divi- 
dend and rising hopes of an Anglo- 
Soviet agreement, the market concluded 
the month on an active note. 

meee rhe 


1939 1939 
219% Dutch 745g 73 


May May 

3, 31, 

1939 1939 

A. K. U. ... 337g 381g 
512% Ger.* 167g 191l;¢\Ford Motor 34214 340 

Philips. Lp. 1841g 19812 /Deli B. To. 149 1491p 
Neth. Ship. 10812 11934 an Dutch 250g 315 
Lever Bros. Am.. 311 

& Unilever 12873 1341, =" 

* Without transfer certificate. 





Canada 


Tue Canadian stock markets remained 
in a very nervous and reactionary con- 
dition till nearly the end of April, but 
since May began there has been a 
gradual recovery, although the volume 
of trading has remained low and the 
public is still very cautious. The forma- 
tion of an anti-Fascist bloc has revived 
confidence, however, and an advance 
in commodity prices has been a helpful 
factor, but the markets were sluggish 
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until the fourth week of the month. 
The shares of breweries, manufacturers 
of refrigerators, dairy corporations, 
etc., which benefit by hot weather, were 
in demand early in the month, but later 
the initiative passed to gold and steel 
shares, an upward movement develop- 
ing over a wide front. The Bureau of 
Statistics “Investors” Index for 
common stocks, which stood at 97.2 on 
April 21, rose to 99.0 for May 4 and 
further to 100.4 on May 11. For the 
week ending May 11 the index for 
long-term Dominion bonds was 116.4, 
against 117.2 for the corresponding 
week in April and 118.2 for the corre- 
sponding week in 1938. 


May May May May 
3, 31, 3, 31, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 


Bell Tel. ... 175 175lg|Int. Petrol.. 251) 24l4xd 
Can. Car... 1112 834 'Brazil Trac. 1053 105, 
Do. prefd. 2814 2012 |Brit. Col. 


Power Corp. 954 10 | Power“ A” 25 26 
Dome Mines 307g 3154|Do. “B” 23g 234 
Hollinger .. 1414 145g\Can. Cement 71lg 83 
MclI ae 57 (Int. Nickel. 4714 491, 
B. of Montr’l. 205 212 |Massey Harris 453 = 5i, 
Bk. of Nova Montreal Lt. 3034 3173 
Scotia ........301 300 apemeee Pow. 1612 174 
R. Bk. of Can. 189 187 |Shawinigan 
C. Bk. Com. 167 16719] Water ........ 197g 1973 
Can. Pac. 37g 458/Steel Co. of 
Cock. Plow ... 553 7 {| Canada...... 7034 75l, 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 
Capital versions Money 


June 3, 193 
To the Public ........... .2,500, eee —- 2,462,500 
To Shareholders ......... 60,000... 60,000 
By S.E. Introduction.... Nil aan Nil 


By Permission to Deal . 513,178... 661,602 
Savi Certs. 


vings . week to 
May 27, 1939 ......... Dr.50,000 ...  Dr.50,000 
Including Excluding 


Conversions Conversions 


Year to date £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) ..... 49,946,726 47,715,659 
1938 (New Basis)...... 90,570,895 76,336,542 
1939 tong Basis)....... 28,296,519 27,085,454 
1938 (Old Basis) ...... 65,002,057 $1,717,799 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Year to date 


£ 
1939 (New Basis) ae 073 16,796,586 320,000 
1938 (New Basis) 1,441,451 19,465,862 2,429,229 
1939 (Old Basis)... 18,266,613 8,498,841 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) .. 33,675,930 15,642,745 2,399,124 

Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 

Deb. Pref. Ord. 

Year to date ye £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 24,497,895 2,870,356 20,347,410 
1938 (New Basis) . 42,146,074 6,541,738 27,648,730 


1939 (Old Basis) .. 19,799,935 928,447 6,357,072 
1938 tod Basis) .. 33,913,766 2,478,496 15,325,537 


Notsr.—* Old Basis ”’ includes public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “ New Basis 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 

Government of Northern Ire- 
land.—Offer for sale of £2,500,000 
33 per cent. stock at 984, redeemable at 
par March, 1954, from 1950 on notice, 
and by half-yearly drawings from 1939, 
by sinking fund of 24 per cent. at par. 
A trustee stock. Annual yield from 
taxation, about £14,000,000. Issue 1s 
part of £3,000,000, and has been taken 
by Glyn Mills and Company and 
Baring Bros. and Company. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 

Bentley Engineering Company .— 
Issued capital, 5,000 “ B” £1 ordinary, 
40,000 £1 ordinary shares and 60,000 
6 per cent. £1 cumulative preference 
shares. iery machine builders of 
pany and T. Grieve and Company, 
after iation: 1936, £18,323 
1937 ; 1938, £36,866. 1° 
assets oie, end 1938, £211,632. 


(Continued on page 563) 
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Industry and Trade 


European Coal Exports.—The outstanding feature of 
the European coal trade during the first quarter of the 
current year was the sharp decline in German exports, 
illustrated in the following table of the cargo and bunker 
exports of the principal European coal-exporting countries. 


| ‘January-March | 





1938 | 1939 Change 
Th. metric | Th. metric | Th. metric |p, 

tons tons tons Per cent. 
United Kingdom 11,507 -6 | 10,864:0  — 643°6 | — 5-6 
Germany .....--eceeeees 8,248°4 | 6,137°9 | —2,110°5 | —25°6 
Poland ..-...ssceecserees 2,645°0 | 3,680-0* + 1,035°0 | 439-1 
Holland ......+.csseseee 898-7 | 920°5 + 21°8 4+ 2-4 
France ..0..ccceeeeeeenes 180- | 265'6 | + 85:1 | +47°1 
Belgium .......0seeeeees 851-2 1116-2 + 265:°0 | +31:1 
24,331°4 22,984°2 | — 1,347°2 — 5:5 


| | | 


* Including 876,000 tons from the Karwin mines. 














The total production of the United Kingdom, Poland, 
Germany, France, Belgium and Holland in this period 
closely approximated the output in the same quarter 
of 1938. There was a decrease of 1.6 million metric 
tons in the United Kingdom, an increase of 900,000 tons 
in France, and the inclusion of the Karwin mines improved 
the figures for Poland by about 1,940,000 tons at the cost 
of a corresponding decrease in the production of Czecho- 
Slovakia; but in Germany, Belgium and Holland produc- 
tion was maintained at practically the same level as a year 
ago. Continental import restrictions (particularly in France 
and Belgium) and a reduced world demand were respon- 
sible for a decrease in the volume of international trade, 
while a less active demand in France, Belgium and Holland 
for metallurgical coals, and alterations in competitive price 
relations, led to some changes in the direction of demand 


away from Germany and the United Kingdom to Poland 
and Belgium. Among the principal Continental coal- 
importing countries Germany and Holland increased their 
foreign purchases by 155,000 tons, but France reduced hers 
by 1} million tons, or 25.4 per cent.; Belgium by 296,000 
tons, or 23.2 per cent.; and Italy by 374,000 tons, or 12.5 
per cent. Among the exporting countries Poland, Holland, 
Belgium and France improved upon their position in the 
March quarter of 1938, but British trade declined by 5.6 
per cent. and that of Germany by more than 25 per cent., 
The decrease in British exports was due primarily to a 
reduction of 727,000 tons in our supplies to France, while 
the loss in German trade was accounted for by shortages 
of 722,000 metric tons in deliveries to France, of 484,000 
tons to Italy, of 422,000 tons to Holland, and of 401,000 
tons to Belgium. 


* * * 


Cloth Orders for Lancashire.—At a meeting in 
Manchester on Tuesday attended by 160 representatives 
of the cotton trade, Sir Frederick Marquis, the honorary 
adviser to the Government on textile supplies for the 
defence forces, explained the procedure to be followed 
and emphasised the necessity for speeding-up production. 
The meeting decided to set up a committee, comprising 
representatives of every section of the cotton industry, 
to advise the Government on the question of fixing prices 
for new business. It was announced that further Govern- 
ment contracts totalling 20 million yards of cotton fabrics 
were to be placed immediately with Lancashire firms. It 
was also officially announced that the dyeing prices of 
cotton fabrics affecting most of these Government 








(Continued from page 562) 
PRIVATE PLACING 


Kenward and Court, Ltd.—There 
have been issued £50,000 of 44 per cent. 
first mortgage debenture stock, of 
which part in conversion of £19,400 
5 per cent. stock, and balance placed 
privately. 

BONUS SHARES 


British and Colonial Furniture. — 
This company proposes a scrip bonus of 
400 per cent. to ordinary shareholders 
by capitalising £440,000 of undivided 
profits and distributing 1,760,000 5s. 
ordinary shares. 


East End Dwellings.—This com- 
pany proposes to capitalise £169,440, 
— — a and to distribute 

P donus of one new £10 ordinary 
for each £10 share held. an 
CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 
ee 4 Per Cent. Sterling Stock 
oe out ing amounts of 
$ stock (£365,900) will be repaid at 
par plus interest on July 1st. No transfer 
oe after June 9th. (Service of 
loan was excluded from suspension 
of foreign debt payments). 
one Port Trust. — The 
1909 000 4 per cent. sterling debentures, 
» Outstanding will be repaid July 1, 


1939 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Com Resul 
its of the Week.— 
WHITEHALL ELECTRIC INVEST- 
inane S have i a moderate fall 
and Profits from £228,680 to £210,073, 
carri ed add the profit to the balance 
enna ‘orward. Consolidated profits 
to £306,005, against £348,027. 





ALLIED SUMATRA has declared a 
reduced dividend of 4 per cent., against 
6 per cent. The rubber crop was 5,253,404 
Ibs., and the average net sale price, 8-3d. a 
Ib., the same as in 1937. MALACCA 
RUBBER has passed the ordinary dividend, 
after showing net profits of £41,723, against 
£88,069. Only a moderate reduction is 
shown by COAST LINES total profits on 
revenue account, which amount to £287,869, 
against £299,590. Transfers to reserve, 
however, are lower, since special profits and 
transfers amount to 66,117, against 
£110,126. In view of the war in China the 
rise in INDO-CHINA STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION net profits from £247,669 to £266,605 
is satisfactory. A decline in net profits of 
INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORA- 
TION from £259,691 to £230,701 is in line 
with the recent experience of investment 
trusts. ADVANCE LAUNDRIES report 
a slight increase in turnover during 1938-39, 
and have maintained profits and dividend. 
PETER BROTHERHOOD, LTD., again 
pay 24 per cent. from earnings of £81,924, 
against £301 Total profits of OLYM- 
PiA, LTD., have fallen from £101,552 to 
£94,236, but owing to some saving of tax 
and debenture interest, net profits are 
maintained. Excellent progress has been 
made by SCOTTISH MACHINE TOOL 
CORPORATION, whose total profits 
amount to £105,608, against £81,374. A 
substantially higher charge for taxation, 
however, reduces the increase in net profits 
to about £7,000. Sugar prices in 1938 were 
at a somewhat higher level than in 1937, 
but the report of SENA SUGAR COR- 
PORATION. shows a fall in net profits from 
£148,642 to £114,984, owing to results 
on one plantation, which reduced total 
production from 46,375 to 42,211 tons, and 
caused increased costs. A t set- 
back is reported by CHLORIDE ELEC- 
TCH, Stone, Wao Ee 
t 291 > against ‘3 . ° 
COLE: LTD., report net profits of £29,256, 
against £37,468, although sales turnover in 

departments increased; no ordinary 


dividend is being paid. As a result mainly 
of higher wages costs, MILLARS’ TIM- 
BER AND TRADING COMPANY net 
profits have fallen from £131,250 to £98,652, 
and the dividend is reduced from 10 per 
cent. to 74 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Coast Lines, Ltd.—Net earnings, 1938, 
£287,869 (£299,590). Tax and N.D.C., 
£17,000 (£8,000). Preference dividends, 
£194,250 (£194,250). Ordinary dividend, 
3 per cent., absorbing £60,000, against 
44 per cent., absorbing £90,000. To 
reserve £70,000 (£100,000). Special credits 
£66,117 (£110,127). Special debits, nil 
(£15,875). Carry forward raised from 
£105,204 to £116,540. 

Thames Grit and Aggregates, Ltd.— 
Net profit year to March 31, 1939, £18,663, 
a fall of £6,205. To investment deprecia- 
tion reserve £3,000. Last year £5,500 was 
placed to a special reserve. Ordinary 
dividend reduced from 10 to 7} per cent. 

Chloride Electrical Storage.—Profit 
for year to March 31, 1939, £324,995 
(£435,724). To depreciation £12,024 
(£10,260). Staff pensions £12,000 (£12,000). 

o tax £29,000 (£65,000). Preference 
dividend £3,720 (£3,720). Ordinary divi- 
dend 15 per cent. (£163,306), against 
20 per cent. (£217,390). To general re- 
serve £100,000 (£100,000). Subsidiaries’ 
staff pensions £10,000 (£15,000). C 
forward reduced from £89,149 to £80,669. 

Associated Biscuit Manufacturers.— 
Total income year to March 31, 1939, 
£57,546 (£50,065). Ordinary dividend 
3 per cent., against nil. Carry forward 
reduced from {£21,881 to £20,687. Cash 
£18,198 (£22,871). 


Ltd.—Net revenue, 1938, 
Gn 101,552). Tax £17,095 (£21,424) 
D.C. £2,800 (£2,150). Dividends have 


been on preference shares to October 
31, 1938. Carry forward raised from 
£47,998 to £49 b 


(Continued on page 577) 
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contracts had been advanced by 10 per cent. as from 
Thursday, June Ist. The increase, which is designed to 
cover the higher costs of production caused by the 
Factory Act and the Civil ence Bill, was arranged 
before it was known that additional Government contracts 
would be placed. The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
recently advanced their weaving prices by 84 per cent. to 
cover expenditure under these two Acts, so that tenders 
for the new batch of Government orders are likely to be 
at a considerably higher level than in the past. 


* * * 


The Higher Zinc Duty.—The announcement of the 
increase in the duty on import of foreign zinc from 
12s. 6d. to 30s. per ton was made too late last week to 
be given more than a brief notice in The Economist. The 
decision of the Import Duties Advisory Committee has 
confirmed the arrangements proposed by the Empire zinc 
producers and the Imperial Smelting Corporation some 
months ago, to which reference was made on page 230 of 
The Economist of October 29, 1938. The main object of 
the rise in imports duties is to improve the financial 
position of the Corporation, whose profits in the twelve 
months ending June 1938 barely exceeded £100,000, 
compared with £257,000 in the previous year. This object 
has been secured by the agreement of the Empire zinc 
producers to pay to the Corporation 10s. for each ton of 
Empire zinc imported into this country, and as imports 
of Empire zinc amounted in 1938 to 108,000 tons, the 
Corporation stands to gain about £54,000 per annum. 
In addition, the Corporation will obtain a further £55,000 
per annum from the higher price which it will be able to 
charge for its own production, which is now limited to 
60,000 tons per annum. It will, however, contribute to- 
gether with the Empire producers to a fund from which 
exporters of zinc manufactures will obtain a rebate of 
17s. 6d. per ton of zinc content. This very large increase 
in the preferential duty is likely to complicate dealings 
on the London Metal Exchange, since in 1938 one-third 
of the total zinc imports came from foreign sources, mainly 
Belgium. In order to avert any pressure on the London 
Exchange, the British zinc producers have given the Gov- 
ernment an undertaking that they will make every attempt 
to revive the international zinc cartel which came to grief 
at the end of 1934. The new scheme seems a cumbrous 
method of ensuring dividends to the holders of ordinary 
and preference shares in the Imperial Smelting Corpora- 
tion. If the continuation of zinc smelting in this country 
is considered desirable for defence purposes, and if it can- 
not pay its way without economic support, an annual grant 
from the Treasury seems a more logical method than a 
es of discriminatory import duties and high 

ates. 


* * * 


Diamond Difficulties.—Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 
the leader of the international diamond trade, has made 
two important speeches on the diamond position in the 
last few days. At the De Beers meeting at Kimberley he 
pointed out that, in the absence of war, the volume of 
the world diamond trade should show a considerable im- 
provement this year. In 1938, the world turnover was 
only slightly in excess of £4 millions compared with £9.3 
millions in the preceding year. In the second half of 
last year, however, there was a certain rally, which made 
headway in the first months of 1939. Total sales so far 
this year are in the vicinity of {2.5 millions and, if the 
political tension in Europe does not increase, the full 
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year’s sales may exceed £6 millions. This prospective rise 
in sales, however, does not justify the maintenance of 
mining at last year’s rate, as the producers have accumu- 
lated substantial stocks. In 1938, South Africa’s production 
totalled 1,238,608 metric carats, while sales amounted to 
only 518,744 carats, the lowest level since 1911. Conse- 
quently, at the annual meeting of the Consolidated Dia- 
mend Mines of South-West Africa this week, Sir Ernest 
announced that the activities at Bogenfels had been dis- 
continued since the end of 1938 and that a complete stop- 
page of mining will be effected in the near future. In spite 
of political uncertainties and the trade depression, how- 
ever, the international sales organisation set up since 1933 
has enabled the diamond syndicate to maintain prices 
without much difficulty. 


* * * 


Retail Sales in London.—For the last eighteen 
months, the value of retail sales in Central and West 
London has been steadily falling, while in other districts 
of Great Britain the trend in value has been upward. 
This divergence is illustrated in the table below, taken from 
the statistics of the value of retail trade compiled by the 
Bank of England and the Retail Distributors’ Associa- 
tion : — 


VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
(Average Daily Sales in 1937= 100) 


1938 1939 
Av. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Great Britain— 
All departments......... 102 98 91 96 108 
TEE aidnasdccdssoteddians 104 98 103 105 113 
Non-food ..............5. 100 98 79 86 103 
London : Central & West 
All departments.......... 93 100 65 79 88 
ET id ctdinedtabieantie 96 92 79 85 93 
Non-food ...............+ 93 101 63 78 88 
London : Suburban— 
All departments.......... 103 98 98 98 109 
UNE  sapeackésadeeutesenes 106 100 107 107 115 
Non-food .............00. 100 93 84 84 100 


The latest figures for April, which were published in 
this week’s Board of Trade Journal, show the same 
divergence; in Great Britain as a whole, the daily value 
of retail trade in April was 1.3 per cent. greater than in 
April 1938, while in Central and West London, there 
was a fall of 7 per cent. compared with a year ago. In 
suburban London, on the other hand, retail sales have 
increased slightly more than the average for the country 
as a whole. 


Improving Timber Market.—During the greater 
part of 1938 the large stocks of timber accumulated in this 
country during the boom of 1937 combined with the falling 
demand for building timber to produce a very depressed 
market. The low levels to which prices sank in the summer 
of 1938 in this country—the largest importer of timber— 
led the European Timber Exporters Convention (which 
was formed at the end of 1935 by the principal suppliers of 
softwoods) to introduce in September, 1938, a further cut 
in exports; an even lower level was arranged for 1939, 4s 
is shown in the table below : — 


Export Quoras ARRANGED BY E.T.E.C. 
(000 standards) 
1937 1938 1939 
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Supplies on world markets were also diminished by the 
political changes of the last twelve months, since the 
exports of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia have now been 
absorbed into the internal trade of Germany. For 1939, 
therefore, a much closer balance between supplies and 
demand was possible, but the political uncertainties of the 
early months of 1939 damped down the British demand for 
imported timber. But the low level of imports in 1938 led 
to a gradual absorption of stocks; the Timber Trade 
Federation estimated that stocks of sawn and planed soft- 
woods in first hands fell from 880,000 standards on 
January 1st to 625,000 standards on May Ist, while stocks 
in the London docks fell from 103,224 standards to 91,702 
standards in the same period. Consequently, the revival 
even on a small scale of commercial buying at the end of 
March led immediately to a hardening in timber prices. 
In the last few weeks, a very considerable volume of orders 
has been placed by the Government for Army huts and 
by other authorities for civil defence purposes, with the 
result that importers have run short of the timbers required 
for these purposes. Prices of good Finnish whitewood 
(2} by 7 u/s), for instance, rose by £1 to £14 15s. per 
standard between January and May and prices for similar 
specifications have risen accordingly. Current prices are 
still below those ruling a year ago, and it is to be hoped 
that they will not be pushed up so rapidly or so far as to 
rage nn another speculative boom on the lines of that 
in 1937. 


Rise in Wholesale Prices.—The upward trend in 
wholesale prices noticed early in May was continued in 
the past fortnight. The rise was not evenly spread; move- 
ments in wheat and cotton prices have been irregular and 
the rise in The Economist wholesale price index, given 
in the next column, from 116 to 116.7, is largely due to 
the increase in the prices of non-ferrous metals. 
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______ SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 
The Economist Indices | | 


oshihlaieiiiaiteaniiinae | Rp na? | 
l Price of cance, Milan | many, 

| Dri | U.S.A.,| Statis- ae 

... | Primary Products| Gold | p7v*9) °° Cham-' Statis- 

Date | British | | (eter | IVINS | UGUE | ber of tisches 


Complete. —-——— Fisher | Gen- i 
_— onie Com- Reichs- 





; ' 

~~ .| British American! 
rc 4 (sterling), (dollar) | 
| | 


merce; amt 





| 
} | | 











1936 | ee ee ee a 

, 30 | 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8 | 113-0 116-3+! 95-4 

| | } 

. 127°8 147-4 | 135-3 | 164-2 | 120-5 | 135°8 pe | 97-0 
Aug. 31 | 116-5 | 133-5 | 125-0 | 168-6 | 116-8 | 144-9 (143-6 | 97-3 
Sept. 28 116-2 134-8 127-0 | 173-0 | 116°6 | 146-0 144- 97-0 
Oct. 26 | 116-1 | 1 | 127-0 | 171-6 | 116-6 | 147-8 145-1 | 97-3 
Nov. 23 114-3 | 132-6 | 126-0 | 175-7| 116-7 148-7 143-8 | 97-7 
Dec. 21 | 113-7 | 132-4 | 126-5 | 175-7 | 115-6 148-7 144-0 | 97-8 

| | i 
Jan. 4| 124-7 | 134-8 | 127-5 | 177-1 | 116-0 | 151-2 [144-3 | 98-0 
Feb. 1 | 113-8 132-5 125-9 | 175-1 | 115-7 152-7 144-9 | 97-9 
Feb. 15 | 113-6 | 132-4 | 124-1 | 174-6 | 115-3 | 153-5 [145-1 | 97-9 
Mar. 1 | 114-0 | 134-5 | 127-9 174-9 | 116-4 | 152-8 145-1 | 98-0 
Mar. 15 | 114-4 | 135-3 | 125-0 | 174-9 | 116-3 153-1 |145-1 | 98-0 
Mar. 29 | M44 | 133-9 | 123-5 | 174-9 | 115-4 | 153-5 [144 9 | 97-8 
Apr. 19 | 114°5 | 134-4 | 129-0 | 174-9 | 116-4 | 152-3 145-4 | 97-8 

y 3| 16-2 | 134-4 | 123-4 | 174-8 | 115 9 | 155-5 146.4 | 97-9 
May 17 | 116-0 134-7 | 123°4 | 174:°9 | 115-6 | 157:°3 |146-2 | 97°9 
May 31 | 116-7 | 1344 | 125-0 | 149/115 6*% ... |... | 97-9 


* These figures refer to May 27th. + Monthly average. 


Prices of primary products in America have risen more 
sharply, owing mainly to the improvement in grain prices 
in the last few days on reports of further crop deteriora- 
tion, but the Irving-Fisher complete index has remained 
unaltered. Details of the component series of The Econo- 
mist complete index are given below: — 





Sept. 18, May25, May17, May 31, 

(1927 = 100) 193] 1938 1939 1939 
Cereals and meat... 64:5 88-3 70-6 70:6 
Other foods ......... 62-2 58-1 62-4 62:1 
Textiles ........000. 43-7 52-1 54:3 54-2 
Minerals ............ 67°4 89-0 91-2 92:1 
Miscellaneous ..... . 65:8 75-0 74:6 76:0 
Complete index 60:4 72-2 70:1 70-5 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 99:4 6:5 97-0 
1924 = 100......... 52-2 62:4 60-6 61:0 


All the four main non-ferrous metals were dearer than a 
fortnight ago, and in the miscellaneous group prices of 
linseed, linseed oil and rubber also showed a rise. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


ALTHOUGH business has been inter- 
rupted by the Whitsuntide holiday, 
activity was maintained at a fairly high 
level. Most of the coalfields report 
quieter conditions owing to the warm 
weather, but industrial demand is still 
on a large scale, and the quantity of 
coal raised during the week ended May 
20th was 4,904,600 tons, compared 
with 4,496,300 tons in the correspond- 
ing week last year. Iron and steel works 
are becoming increasingly busy, and it 
is now difficult to obtain supplies of 
jon materials at the required delivery 
es. 

The Lancashire cotton trade has 
benefited from a further large Govern- 
ment order for cloth to be delivered by 
the end of August. The returns of the 
daily value of retail sales in April, dis- 
Cussed on page 564 of this week’s 
Economist, show a seasonal increase 
Over the figures for March. 


Coal 


Sheffield — With industry making 
but a brief stoppage over the holiday, 
the demand for coal is fully main- 
tained, and the outlook is satisfactory. 
All industrial steams are in request on 
inland account, but household demand 

eased. Small coal is not easily dis- 
Posed of in full, and gas coal is quieter 


than of late. Some revival of demand 
for coking qualities is noted. Blast- 
furnace coke is a stronger market, but 
the call for central heating coke is irre- 
gular. Export inquiry continues on a 
satisfactory scale, and best steams and 
screened gas coal are well taken up. 
Forward buying is improving, but ex- 
porters express the view that business 
would be still more active if prices, 
especially of small coal, were lower. 
Rather better demand exists for 
bunkers. Prices generally are unaltered. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Inquiry for 
Durham coking coal continues to be 
the feature of this market. Belgium is 
a keen buyer, but with most collieries 
already fully booked for this class of 
fuel it is not easy to obtain offers. 
Other grades of fuel are steady, but 
there is not the persistent inquiry 
which was experienced some weeks ago, 
and certain brands of unscreened steam 
offer more freely. The patent oven coke 
market is firm, but the International 
Coke Cartel have decided to reduce 
f.o.b. prices by 1s., thus making ordi- 
nary grades 26s. per ton. 


* 


Glasgow.—— The market has been 
quieter this week. Home trade has been 
affected by the warmer weather, and in 
the household trade there has been a 


sharp contraction of business. Public 
utility undertakings have also been less 
active. Industrial demand is being well 
maintained, reflecting the continued 
activity in the steel and ancillary trades. 
The shipping figures have so far been 
fully maintained, but in this section of 
the market there is little new buying. 
Prices generally are displaving an easier 
trend. 


* 


Cardiff. — On Monday work was 
suspended at the collieries and loading 
operations at the docks, and there was 
considerable absenteeism on Tuesday. 
There has been a lull in current busi- 
ness, but the collieries are well sold, 
and with a favourable tonnage position 
active shipments were expected in the 
latter part of the week. Exports in the 
foreign and coastwise trades last week 
totalled 410,100 tons, compared with 
394,598 tons in the corresponding week 
last year, and since the week ended 
April 16th there has been an increase of 
nearly half a million tons in the volume 
of trade compared with the same period 
last year. There is very little spot coal 
available, with the exception of certain 
classes of smalls, and dry sized grades 
are exceptionally strong. The pig iron 
furnaces are absorbing practically all 
the available supply of colliery coke, 
while the recent improvement in the 
patent fuel trade has been firmly main- 
tained. Prices are unaltered. 
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Iron and Steel 


Sheffield. — The market has been 
less active after the holiday, but the 
undertone is strong, and full activity is 
certain within a few days. In the iron 
section the heaviest pressure is for basic 
pig, consumption of which is expand- 
ing very rapidly. Substantial forward 
contracts are being arranged, Forge and 
foundry are rather quiet, users covering 
only their known requirements. So far 
the cut in the quotation for hematites 
has done little to expand demand, 
although there is a steady call for 
special qualities. Finished iron con- 
tinues rather dull. 

A shortage of basic steel billets exists, 
and users are unable to place business 
for early delivery. Acid qualities are 
also active, structural steel business is 
good, and makers of wire rods have 
good orders. 

The scrap market is very firm for 
most classes of material. Supplies of 
heavy basic steel are becoming more 
difficult, and the position will not be 
eased until imported material becomes 
available. Heavy cast iron for foundry 
use is in active demand, and there is 
steady buying of wrought iron for 
shearing. 


* 


Middlesbrough. — Although no 
market was held this week owing to the 
Whitsuntide holidays, most of the steel- 
makers have kept their plant working. 
Users of semi-manufactured steel are 
calling for increased supplies, and de- 
liveries are expected to arrive in this 
area very shortly from Australia. The 
Sheet mills are employed at capacity, 
and specifications for shipbuilding 
material are coming in more freely. 
Shipments of pig iron from the Tees 
tend to increase. 

Blast-furnace coke is on offer at 
24s. 2d. per ton f.o.t. at the ovens in 
Durham, and it is not expected that 
the recent announcement of the reduc- 
tion in the export price will affect the 
home market. The demand for heavy 
steel melting scrap is maintained, with 
supplies scarce. 


* 


Glasgow. — Clyde shipyards have 
now a very heavy tonnage on their 
books, while work is in progress on a 
number of vessels, and the shipbuilders 
are looking forward to a long period of 
great activity and steady employment 
for their workers. Marine engineers and 
boilermakers in this district have work 
on hand for vessels being built at yards 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. At 
the steel plants demand for many kinds 
of material continues to expand. Sheet 
makers are utilising a very large pro- 
portion of their output for sheets for 
air-raid shelters and for huts, but there 
is much business being done in other 
sheets, although makers find it impos- 
sible to give the deliveries required by 
users. Engineering shops of all types in 
the West of Scotland are busy and are 
absorbing considerable quantities of 
sheet material. 


* 
Cardiff. — Work was suspended on 


Monday at the steelworks and the re- 
rolling branches of the iron and steel 
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industry, and owing to the exception- 
ally fine weather there was only a par- 
tial resumption on Tuesday. Of the 
existing melting furnaces 96 per cent. 
are now in operation, and in the week 
ended May 20th the tin works were 
operating at nearly 68 per cent. of capa- 
city, compared with only 35.5 per cent. 
in the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments of tinplates in the twenty 
weeks ended May 20th were nearly 
25,000 tons less than a year ago, but 
they are expected to improve substan- 
tially when the restrictions imposed 
some time ago by the Cartel, owing to 
the export of supplies in excess of the 
quota in the December quarter of 1938, 
have been removed. In recent weeks 
there has been a substantial increase in 
the volume of the world export trade. 
Prices show no change. 


* 


News from Abroad. — It seems 
that the buying movement on inter- 
national steel markets has reached its 
climax for the time being. Demand has 
remained very keen, but in several cases 
the inquiries are not as genuine as 
before, as it is obvious that the quota- 
tions and delivery times offered by the 
producers would not suit the buyers. 

An unusually high percentage of the 
turnover is at present taken up by 
semi-products, as the British works are 
in the market for record tonnages. The 
demand for several finivhed products, 
such as sections and merchant bars, is 
comparatively quiet, so that sellers fre- 
quently grant concessions on these pro- 
ducts in order to attract buyers. 
Generally, however, unofficial price 
concessions are very few, and even re- 
ductions against American competition 
are less conspicuous than before. The 
Cartel is exercising a strict control of 
the American offers so as to ensure a 
smooth working of the prolonged agree- 
ment with the American exporters. This 
provides for a stricter application of 
the system of fines against quota ex- 
cesses than under the old agreement. 
On the market for thin sheets the posi- 
tion is very tight, many consumers 
being unable to secure urgent require- 
ments at reasonable delivery times. 

The Comptoirs are occupied with 
quota adjustments and clearing. Special 
quota problems have arisen as British 
producers, being extremely busy for the 
domestic demand, have cut down their 
export business in several instances and 
claimed the compensations provided for 
in the Cartel agreement. General pricc 
questions will probably be discussed, 
too, but an all-round increase is 
thought to be unlikely, although it has 
been demanded by several producers in 
view of the favourable situation. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Business 
has been upset by the Whitsuntide 
holidays, but the feature of interest has 
been the decision of the Government 
to place further cloth contracts, total- 
ling 20,000,000 yards. These fabrics 
have to be delivered by the end of 
August, and should result in the re- 
starting of idle looms. Some nervous- 
ness has been caused by the slightly 
easier tendency in raw cotton prices. 
The Shortage of desirable grades and 
qualities in Liverpool and Manchester 
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has caused further embarrassment, and 
complaints have tended to increase. 

The yarn section has been very quiet. 
Both American and Egyptian spinners 
have reported a comparatively smal] 
turnover, with the exception of coarse 
and medium qualities, which are being 
used for the manufacture of fabrics 
under the defence programme. 

in the cloth section there has been 
some price-testing for export, but sales 
have been isolated. India has purchased 
limited lots, and South America has 
provided a fair business, but Egyptian 
turnover has been poor. Little support 
has come from the Continent. Fancies 
and standard goods have been in re- 
quest for the Dominions. In the home 
trade section there have been larger 
clearances from the retail establish- 
ments; light summer fabrics and made- 
up goods have been sold on a big scale. 


* 


Jute (Dundee). — “Bulls” and 
“bears” in the raw jute market in Cal- 
cutta are still pulling against each 
other, but the latter are gradually gain- 
ing and prices for both old and new 
crop are easing. The prospects for the 
next crop are very favourable from ali 
districts, and there should be a good 
supply to meet all requirements. It is 
likely that the Indian jute mills will 
restrict their production from August 
Ist mext in order to reduce the huge 
stocks of hessians in Calcutta. At the 
end of April stocks were 481,000,000 
yards, and it is hoped to reduce them 
to about 150,000,000 yards by sealing 
up a percentage of looms. In spite of 
this announcement, prices for Calcutta 
hessians have declined in the past fort- 
night. It is stated that no further orders 
for sandbags are likely to be placed with 
Calcutta mills. 

The value of new crop full group 
Daisee-2/3 has been reduced to 
£23 17s. 6d. for October/November 
shipment. Old crop Daisee-2/3 1s 
quoted at £30 7s. 6d. The quality of the 
jute arriving here is very poor on the 
whole and many arbitrations are being 
held, with fairly heavy allowances given 
for inferior quality. Yarns are quict at 
2s. 9d. for common 8 lb. cops, but 
cloth is maintained at 3y;'sd. for 10 oz. 
40 in., and 244d. for 8 oz. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Tue improved tone on the stock ¢x- 
changes during the earlier part of the 
week was responsible for upward move- 
ments in some commodity markets. 
The four main non-ferrous metals were 
all dearer; the decision to raise the 
British duty on imports of foreign zinc 
has removed one uncertainty from that 
market, and steps are being taken in 
America to restrict the output of cop- 
per. The rubber market has also been 
firm, and prices of linseed and linseed 
oil were marked up. Cotton price move 
ments have been irregular, and in spite 
of reports of crop deterioration 1n the 
American hard wheat belt, wheat prices 
on the international market were barely 
changed on the week. 


(Continued on page 572) 
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EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


BENEFITS OF CO-ORDINATED CONTROL 


INCREASING SALES AND 


SIR THOMAS ROYDEN 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of Edmundsons Elec- 
tricity Corporation, Limited, was held on the 31st ultimo, at Thames 
House, Milbank, London, S.W. 

Sir Thomas Royden, Bt., C.H., the chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said:—Ladies and gentlemen,—You may recall that 
last year I mentioned to you the policy of co-ordinated control of 
all the companies in the Edmundsons’ Group, which had been 
initiated two years earlier. On that occasion I explained to you that 
this policy was predicted upon “ three basic principles of physical 
integration, corporate simplification, and a fixed objective of com- 
mercial achievement and physical growth.” I will not repeat what 
I have previously said to you regarding the obvious advantages to 
be derived from this policy, but I am pleased to inform you that its 
application has been continued during the past year as rapidly as has 
been consistent with orderly procedure and an exact compliance with 
statutory obligations. 

During the past year 18 separate subsidiary and sub-subsidiary 
companies have completed their liquidations, and six subsidiary com- 
panies of the Shropshire group are now in process of liquidation. 
A comparison between the organisation chart appearing in last 
year’s report with that in the report now under consideration will 
give you in graphic form a complete picture of the changes that 
have been effected during the past year. This policy of consolida- 
tion will, of course, continue until we reach our final objective, when 
the group will consist of Edmundsons, the parent company, and 10— 
or possibly less—directly owned operating subsidiaries. 

We have continued our intensive commercial and selling activ- 
ities with objectives and quotas established after careful study, and 
it is gratifying to be able to report that these objectives have been 
attained in each of the numerous fields of commercial endeavour. 


GROWTH OF THE UNDERTAKING 


The following figures will give you an idea of the growth of your 
company during the past year: — 

40,000 new consumers were added, bringing the total number 
up to 418,100; an increase of 11 per cent. 

210,300kw. of additional load was connected, bringing the con- 
nected load to 1,270,300kw.; an increase of 20 per cent. 

81,658,000 additional units were sold, thereby increasing the 
total for the year to 817,591,000 units; which represents an 
increase of output of 11 per cent., after excluding 72,781,000 units 
exported to the Central Electricity Board. 

The increase of 11 per cent. which I have just mentioned com- 
Pares with an increase of 6.4 per cent. in units generated throughout 
the United Kingdom during the same period of time. 

I am pleased to add that during the first four months of 1939 
the increase in number of consumers, connected load, and units sent 
out shows a highly satisfactory improvement over the corresponding 
Period of 1938. It is, moreover, reasonable to assume that if fairly 
stabilised political and economic conditions are maintained during the 
remainder of the current year the final results for the year 1939 
should prove to be satisfactory. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in the installation of the 
225,000kw. of additional generating capacity in our several selected 
stations, which, as I reported to you last year, had been directed by 
the Central Electricity Board. 


UNCERTAINTY CAUSED BY PENDING LEGISLATION 


Unfortunately the prospective legislation relating to the proposed 
reorganisation of the electrical industry, to which I referred last year 


NUMBER OF CONSUMERS 


ON THE GROUP’S PROGRESS 


in some detail, has not made any progress. While it is not my desire 
or intention to be critical of the Government because of its failure 
to attempt a solution of this highly complex problem, frankness 
compels me to state that the uncertainties regarding the future are 
multiplying to a regrettable extent the difficulties that confront us 
daily in the problem of producing and distributing satisfactorily the 
electrical supply which is so essential to the economic and social 
welfare of the country. 

A recent attempt at piecemeal, and, in my view, undesirable, 
legislation through the instrumentality of a Committee of the House 
of Lords at the moment appears to have hung fire, and the Com- 
mittee in question has decided to adjourn any further hearing on 
the matters before it until November 16th next. 

In any event, this method of approach to this really vital problem 
only adds to the confusion. Pending legislation on the subject it 
would be a help if the Government would give public expression to 
the view that the present status quo of municipal and companies’ 
interests should be maintained. Unfortunately, the authorities con- 
cerned have not thus far taken any action on this important phase of 
the problem and, as a consequence, the disintegration predicted is 
proceeding. We, and doubtless other companies similarly placed, 
are losing from time to time valuable and important undertakings, 
which logically and from every practical point of view should be 
retained as components of those larger companies of which they have 
been a part. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS OF STATUTORY COMPANIES 


As a result of conflicting views between the industry and the 
Ministry of Transport relating to the exercise by the Electricity 
Commissioners or the Minister of Control over the terms and form 
of new capital requirements of all statutory companies, we are 
confronted with a serious difficulty. 

Our Wessex company has been expanding rapidly during the 
past few years and, as a result of the large expenditure involved, 
found itself last October in the position of having reached the limit 
of its authorised capital powers. 

Application was made in the usual way to the Commissioners for 
approval of an extension of the capital of this company in accord- 
ance with the terms of what is known as “ The Wessex Act.” At 
the time the application was made the Wessex company could have 
raised, and was prepared to raise, debenture capital at approxi- 
mately 34 per cent. The right to raise this capital is still being 
withheld, and we do not know when, and if, it will eventually be 
granted. In the meanwhile, owing to changes in market conditions 
and the price of money, the cost of this capital to-day as compared 
with the prices ruling last October would be approximately 3 of 
1 per cent. higher, which means in simple language that over a 
period of, say, 30 years (the normal life of the debentures in ques- 
tion) the additional cost would be in excess of £150,000. Moreover, 
we have been advised by eminent counsel that this arbitrary action 
by the authorities concerned is ultra vires. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The profit and loss account shows a profit, after providing for 
income tax, loan interest, debenture stock interest and redemption 
provisions, of £588,798, which compares with last year’s profits of 
£535,119, an increase of £53,679. 

A substantial proportion comes from capital sources, and a very 
large part arises from the sale of merchandise through the numerous 
showrooms of our subsidiaries to the general public, and from 
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trading without outside parties. Capital extensions during the year 
amounted to approximately £2,500,000, and the merchandise and 
goods purchased and sold amounted to about £1 ,750,000. The major 
part of the management and administration of our subsidiaries is 
also undertaken by Edmundsons, and it is from all these varied and 
extensive services that the item of profit in question arises. 

In pursuance of the policy announced to you last year of trans- 
ferring important sub-subsidiaries to direct subsidiaries of Edmund- 
sons, controlling interests have been acquired in the South Wales, 


. Cornwall, East Anglian, and Stroud companies. This was respon- 


sible for a considerable increase in the item “ Investments in Asso- 
ciated Companies” a year ago, but it was not accompanied by an 
increase in Edmundsons’ income, as the transfers in question were 
effected ex-dividend. This year the dividends on these new share- 
holdings are brought into the account, and are the chief cause of the 
substantial increase in Edmundsons’ income from “ Dividends and 
interest receivable from subsidiaries.” This increase amounts to 
£126,000, but, of course, a similar increase cannot be anticipated 
next year. 

“ Dividends, interest, and discounts receivable from other sources ” 
of £45,000 shows a considerable increase over last year’s figure of 
£15,000, but you will observe that this year we have included cash 
discounts which amounted to nearly £26,000. A year ago the 
corresponding figure was included under the trading profit, but this 
transfer is not entirely responsible for this year’s increase, as our 
major outside investment last year did not receive the full year’s 
interest while this year it has. 


RESERVE AUGMENTED 


You will remember that last year the capital was increased to 
£10,000,000 by the creation of a further 3,000,000 £1 ordinary 
shares, and you will also remember that 2,250,000 shares were 
issued to the then shareholders as fully-paid shares by capitalising 
reserves to that amount. The issued capital has therefore been 
increased by £2,250,000 and the reserve reduced by a similar 
amount. 

After allowing for the withdrawal from the general reserve of 
£2,250,000, the reserve has again grown during the past 12 months. 
It is our recommendation that you should approve the transfer of 
£30,000 to reserve out of this year’s profits. 

The investments in subsidiary companies show an increase of 
nearly £600,000. This is made up of an increase of £1,000,000 in 
debenture stocks which we have taken, as to a further £250,000 in 
the B.C. and H. Company and £750,000 in the East Anglian 
Company. As against this, shareholdings have declined by nearly 
£420,000 in consequence of the liquidation of subsidiary companies. 

The amount owing from subsidiary companies has increased 
by over £500,006, due to the expansion of the various subsidiary 
companies’ undertakings. 

If you refer to the consolidated statement of assets and liabilities 
as of December 31st last, you will notice the growth of the fixed 
assets of the associated undertakings from £23,250,000 to 
£25,500,000. This figure shows graphically the increase in the size 
and importance of the group which Edmundsons controls. 

In conclusion, it is my privilege to give expression to the feeling 
of real appreciation that we stockholders feel of the valuable services 
rendered to the association by our managing director, Brigadier- 
General Wade H. Hayes, and the other members of the staff. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 
To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 

8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover the cost. 


PUNE cai nisponcnsdisekseitienbabndicsanibnadaiiden betniee ics sacnciianiies 


Address ..... jis 
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EVER READY 


MANUFACTURERS OF BATTERIES 


DRY CELLS - ACCUMULATORS - RADIO EQUIPMENT 
MOTOR CAR ACCESSORIES - PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
LAMPS 


Net Trading Profit for year to 31st 

March, 1939 avy ave ose £456,958 
Total Reserves and Carry Forward es» ©£€1,091,136 
Dividends on Ordinary Stock . eee 30% 


POINTS from the Speech of MR. MAGNUS GOOD- 
FELLOW (Chairman) at the Annual General Meeting of 
THE EVER READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) 
LIMITED ON June ist, 1939 


While the Report and Accounts before you show a 
reduction in the Profits earned and a reduction in the 
Dividend the Directors propose should be paid to you, yer 
if the difficulties of the past year and the strength of our 
position at the end of it be taken into account, we should 
not be dissatisfied with the result. 


COMPETITION 

The price competition on the home market has been 
an important factor in the health and strength of our 
business, and I shall devote a little time to explaining the 
happenings during the year under review. We have, for 
many years, had to meet competition of two kinds, from 
Companies who sell their goods at reasonable prices equiva- 
lent to our own, and from Companies who sell their goods 
at lower prices, regardless of cost, for the purpose especially 
of attacking our market. During the first three months 
of the year under review, this second form of competition 
interfered considerably with our sales and it became 
necessary to deal energetically with it. I need not emphasise 
the care and consideration we gave to the matter, sufficient 
it is that we reduced the prices of various goods, and with 
the loyal assistance of our friends in the wholesale and 
retail trades, we not only arrested the fall in sales, but by 
the end of the year we had achieved the increase of 5 per 
cent. in volume referred to in our Report to you. This 
increase in the volume of our sales would, under normal 
trading conditions, have earned a total Profit equal, at least, 
to that of the previous year, but various unforeseen increases 
in costs and distributing expenses encountered throughout 
the year, contributed to the fall in Profit already reported 
to you—when the final accounting came to be made. 


PRESENT YEAR’S TRADING 
Our competitive policy continues to be successful, sales 
during April and May—both in volume and value—are 
substantially in advance of the sales of a year ago, and I am 
hopeful that we shall not only maintain our present position 
this year, but that we shall achieve an improvement. 


ACCOUNTS 

In dealing with the Balance Sheet, the Chairman pointed 
out that the Issued Capital has remained constant at 
£1,210,402, and that Reserves and Carry Forward have 
risen by some £88,000 to £1,091,136. The surplus of 
Current Assets over Current Liabilities amounts to £351,000 
in the Accounts under review, as compared with £284,000 
at the end of the previous year. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

The continued threat of war, with the consequent 
possibility of damage to our manufacturing plants, has 
caused us not only to participate in the various Govern- 
mental A.R.P. plans, but, in addition, to put in hand the 
re-equipment of two old factories previously closed as 
obsolete. We hope thereby to be in a position to manufac- 
ture and supply our goods during any period of emergency. 
I think I have conveyed to you to-day the strength of our 
trading and asset position, and that I view the future of our 
business with hope and confidence. 
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IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION 


RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


SIR THOMAS ROYDEN’S REVIEW 


At the general meeting of the Association, held on the 2nd 
instant, the chairman, Sir Thomas Royden, Bt., C.H., said that 
no reminder was necessary of the way in which his hopes of 
improved political and trading conditions had been disappointed. 
The state of uncertainty in which we had been living had proved 
an effectual obstacle to progress of any sort. Nevertheless, sales 
of gas by the French and Belgian companies were approximately 
the same as in 1937, while sales of electricity showed only a very 
sight decrease. The division of the Association’s gas and electricity 
interests were: Belgium approximately two-thirds gas and one-third 
electricity; France half gas and half electricity; while in England 
they were confined solely to electricity. All indications pointed 
to the progressive development of electricity sales, but the future 
development of gas was less certain. 


THE EXCHANGES 


The course of the exchanges between this country and France and 
Belgium respectively had given less cause for anxiety. During the 
year, the Belgian franc had shown an appreciating tendency, which 
in a time of general trade depression had caused some embarrass- 
ment to the Belgian exporter. The economic structure in Belgium, 
however, was sound and would respond very quickly to a definite 
improvement in world trade; it was still possible to restore equili- 
brium by a comparatively small reduction in costs, which policy 
the new Government was apparently determined to pursue. The 
Belgian Finance Minister had recently stated that to think of 
devaluing the currency at the present time would not only be 
a crime, but an absurdity. 

It would appear that, if present conditions continued, there was 
no immediate difficulty in holding the French rate of exchange at 
around its present figure. The position in France had undergone a 
remarkable change owing to the measures taken by the present 
Government as a consequence of the international situation; the 
40-hour week had been replaced by one of 45 hours. The 9 per 
cent. increase in electricity production for the first quarter of 1939 
showed from the Association’s special point of view the progress 
France was making. 


The Compagnie Continentale du Gaz had carried through a 
reorganisation of its Lille undertaking, the two sections, gas and 
electricity, now working more closely together. It had taken a share 
in a scheme promoted by the French Government for developing 
the existing inter-connections between electric generating stations, 
so that Lille would be able ultimately to import hydro-electric cur- 
rent at low cost when there was a surplus and to export current 
generated from coal when the situation was reversed. The Com- 
Pagnie Industrielle d’Eclairage had won its lawsuit against the Prin- 
cipality of Monaco, which had been ordered by the Court to 
reinstate the company in full possession of the gas undertaking. 


POSITION IN BELGIUM 


In Belgium, additional Communes had adhered to the Inter- 
communal Scheme of Provinciale, which gave them a participation 
in the administration and profits. The Coke-Oven Works of the 
Cokeries du Brabant continued to be operated on lease by a group 
of coal owners and others. Magec had reported a diminished turn- 
Over in the sale of gas and electrical apparatus owing to unsettled 
Political conditions. Interbrabant, the electrical generating company 
in which the Association held a substantial minority interest, was 
engaged upon enlarging its plant. Distrigaz, which retailed coke-oven 
as in bulk, continued to progress and was now confronted with 
the Problem of obtaining sufficient supplies to meet the growing 
industrial demand. Contimeter, which manufactured meters and other 
8as and electrical appliances, had recently placed upon the market 
@ gas water-heater which was being favourably received. The 
Société Chimique de Selzaete had increased the throughput of its 
works by an arrangement with one of the leading Belgian gas groups 
to undertake the distillation of their tar. 

Abair Engineering specialised in air conditioning work and held 
the sole British rights for the Capillary Cell system, the advantages 
of which were becoming widely known. During 1938 an A.R.P. 
Section was inaugurated to undertake comprehensive schemes of 
A.R.P. protection in accordance with Home Office recommendations. 


Turning to the accounts, the fixed assets of £95,975 consisted 
entirely of freehold and leaschold premises in London and Belgium, 
the small gas undertaking at Graslitz having been sold in July 
last. The Association was now a 100 per cent. holding company, 
with its investments concentrated in England, Belgium and France. 
The latest valuation of the investments in subsidiary and allied 
companies showed a comfortable surplus over the book figure of 
£9,517,000. There had been an increase in the number of Edmund- 
sons Electricity Corporation shares held owing to a 50 per cent. 
bonus issue made by that company to bring the issued capital into 
line with the real asset value. The dividend, however, had been 
reduced from 9 per cent. to 6 per cent., and it was, therefore, from 
the previous issue of one new share, at the price of 30s. for each five 
held that an increase of income was being obtained. 


Advances to subsidiary companies showed a decrease of 
£262,000 ; deposits by them an increase of £76,000, and one of 
the Belgian subsidiaries had bought from the Association certain 
minor Belgian investments to a value of £55,000. The availability 
of these funds, plus the proceeds of some land sales, had enabled 
the Association to repay a bank loan of £61,000; to increase its cash 
by £289,000; to pay out £127,000 in the purchase of its debenture 
stock for cancellation and to have a surplus for investment as and 
when opportunities offered. Sterling assets amounted to 27 per cent. 
of the whole, while sterling liabilities had been reduced by the 
equivalent of a further 2 per cent.; after deducting the remaining 
sterling liabilities, £100 stock was represented, at current market 
values, by £45 of sterling assets. The Association having had cash 
available for investment, earning on deposit only 1 per cent., decided 
to make an offer to the debenture stockholders of £100 per £100 
stock, which was costing 34 per cent. This offer was accepted by 
approximately three-quarters of the stockholders, and there was now 
practically a clean equity. 

Out of the total of £507,000 under sundry creditors and provi- 
sions, only £57,000 was actually owing to third parties. 


INCOME FROM DIVIDENDS 


The Association’s income from dividends, etc., had fallen by 
£25,000. The special distribution from reserves made last year by 
the Compagnie Continentale through the realisation of French 
Government and other securities had been brought into this year’s 
revenue to the extent of £58,000. In addition, an ordinary divi- 
dend had been received of a sterling value of £85,000. The Beigian 
investments had yielded £315,000 as against £325,000 last year, 
the average rates of exchange on the respective dates of payment 
being Frs. 139 and 147. An extra £7,000 had been received from 
Edmundsons Electricity Corporation, but the final dividend of 34 
per cent., just declared, would be brought into next year’s accounts, 
the effect of which, if the company maintained the previous interim 
dividend, would be to increase next year’s income from this source 
by a further £11,000. 

The Belgian companies having considered that in the event of 
war their normal financial relations with the Association might be 
difficult, thought it proper to reinforce their financial positions; 
e.g. Contibel had placed to reserve Frs. 19,155,000 (£137,500), as 
against Frs. 10,535,000 (£71,500) last year. Actually there was 
a comfortable margin in the consolidated earnings of the group over 
the amount proposed for dividend, but although the gross franc 
earnings showed an increase on last year, the net earnings, after 
providing for depreciation and taxation, declined by approximately 
£45,000. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The net profit for the year of £415,786, out of which it was pro- 
posed that £406,000 should be applied in payment of a 10 per cent. 
dividend, less tax, would permit the carry forward to be increased 
by £9,786 to £526,155. 

The board regarded a substantial carry forward as a reserve 
against the interruption of foreign dividends in the eventuality of 
war. 

Possibly a larger distribution would be able to be made from 
Belgian sources next year, whilst there would be the increased 
revenue from Edmundsons and the smaller debenture liability. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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JOHN SUMMERS AND SONS, LIMITED 
PROSPECTUS ESTIMATE EXCEEDED 
MR R. F. SUMMERS ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of John Summers & Sons, Limited, 
was held, on the 25th ultimo, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London. 

Mr R. F. Summers (the Chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: Ladies and gentlemen, although this is the forty-second annual 
meeting of the company it is the first one of a public nature. It 
is also the first annual meeting since my appointment as chairman 
of the company. My father, Mr Henry Summers, owing to his 
advancing years, asked to be relieved of the burden of his office 
at the end of last year. He is still as keenly interested as ever 
and his experience and advice are still readily available to us in 
his capacity as President. 

Having dealt in detail with the accounts, he continued: If 
depreciation and Bank interest be added to the net profit before 
provision for taxation, the total is £599,426, which compares very 
favourably with the estimate of £500,000 which the directors gave 
in the circular dated January 9, 1939, and the estimate of £570,000 
in the debenture prospectus. 

The reorganisation of the capital and the issue of £2,000,000 44 
per cent. debenture stock are now virtually completed, and the 
directors are satisfied that the new money which has been raised 
will amply cover the cost of the installation of the new strip mill 
and leave a satisfactory working margin. 


ALLIANCE WITH UNITED STEEL COMPANIES 


As a result of the arrangements with the United Steel Com- 
panies two of their directors were to join your board, and one of 
your directors was to join their board. Captain R. S. Hilton and 
Mr J. Ivan Spens have been appointed directors of this company. 
Your managing director, Mr N. H. Rollason, has been appointed to 
the board of the United Steel Companies, Limited. I feel that this 
alliance between the two concerns should have far-reaching results 
and be of great benefit to your company, and I hope to the United 


_ Steel Companies as well, and may be looked upon as a logical de- 


velopment towards increased efficiency and co-operation within the 
steel trade in this country. 


THE STRIP MILL 


Your directors felt that in order to maintain the pre-eminent posi- 
tion of your company in the sheet trade it was essential to install 
the latest type of continuous hot and cold mills, which for some 
time have been unanimously recognised in America as the only 
method of producing the quality of sheet which is now being called 
for by our customers. We have had further confirmation that cold 
reduction is now almost essential by the results that we have obtained 
from the cold strip mill which we have now been operating for 
the last two or three years. The quality of product from this mill 
is identical with that which we expect to obtain from the continuous 
cold mill, and our customers who have had the material from this 
strip mill are extremely pleased with the way in which it behaves 
in their plants. We anticipate that the mill will be in operation 
towards the end of the current year. 


AIR RAID SHELTERS 


On the steel side of the business all our companies are at 
present working to capacity, and have been doing so now for several 
months. This position is, however, in certain measure due to the 
Defence Programme upon which the Government has embarked, 
and the company is supplying a large proportion of air-raid shelters 
for the Home Office and other Government Departments. The sheet 
trade as a whole is working in the closest co-operation with the 
Home Office in connection with the supply of these shelters, and 
have willingly agreed that the cost of their production should be 
the subject of an examination by independent auditors, in order to 
remove any possibility of criticism that undue profits are being 
made out of a national emergency. This full-time working has, 
of course, had a beneficial effect on our costs of production, and 
the estimated profits for the first quarter of this year show a con- 
siderable improvement over the similar period of last year. I am 
hopeful that the results which will be put before you at the next 
meeting may be considered satisfactory. 

It would appear that whatever may happen in international affairs 
the programme of re-armament and civil protection must be carried 
to its conclusion, in which case it seems likely that the steel pro- 
duction of the country will be maintained at a high level for some 
time to come.. 

The report was adopted. 
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GOLD FIELDS AUSTRALIAN 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
(PROGRESS AT MOONLIGHT 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on 
the 31st ultimo, at the Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Alder. 
manbury, E.C. 

Mr John A. Agnew (the Chairman), after dealing with the 
accounts, stated that the chief features of interest in the Moonlight 
mine had been the deepening of the Adelaide shaft by 271 feet to 
a total depth of 1,145 feet, the completion of driving on the 830 feet 
level, and the sinking of two winzes from the latter to the 1,030 feet 
level. At that horizon some 700 feet had been driven, and in addi- 
tion a winze to the 1,230 feet horizon had been sunk to a depth 
of 158 feet. 

Development of the main ore-body between the 630 feet and 
830 feet levels had continued throughout the year with very satis- 
factory results. The sub-levels had revealed higher values and greater 
widths than anticipated, while on the 830 feet level final results 
on both the main and a branch shear which was disclosed at the 
north end of the ore-body, showed a length of 650 feet of ore 
averaging 4.9 dwts. over 118 inches. From that level Nos. 1 and 2 
winzes had been sunk to the 1,030 feet horizon. The No. 1 winze 
had averaged 4.3 dwts. for 200 feet and cross-cutting and sub- 
level drives therefrom had disclosed values of from 3 dwts. up to 
7.6 dwts. per ton over exposed widths of from 42 inches to 162 
inches. The No. 2 winze from 29 feet to 213 feet had averaged 
5:3 dwts., and there again the values exposed at various sub-levels 
had varied greatly, averaging from 2.6 dwts. up to 9.2 dwts. per 
ton. Diamond drilling at the 930 feet horizon had exposed 217 
inches of ore averaging 4.1 dwts., which indicated that the width 
of the ore body at that depth was just as great as that shown in 
the upper levels. ’ 

Wiluna Gold Mines, Limited, had recently been doing a consider- 
able amount of drilling in the Bulletin area which adjoined the Gold 
Fields Australian company’s Horseshoe Wiluna lease. The testing 
of the Bulletin shear which ran into the Moonlight lease had indi- 
cated payable values continuing towards the boundary, and in 
recent months the Moonlight company had drilled 3 holes to cut 
the same shear in that property. Those all disclosed payable values 
ranging from 4.3 dwts. to 5.6 dwts., the latter value being over 
a true width of 64 feet, and indicated that that arca would be 
worth exploring more thoroughly at some future date. 


ORE RESERVES INCREASED 


The ore reserve position again showed a satisfactory increase, the 
total at the close of the present year being 433,900 tons, averaging 
5.45 dwts. per ton. That represented a net increase of 25,000 tons 
over last year’s figure, notwithstanding the fact that over 104,000 
tons were extracted during the year. The reserve position was very 
sound, with over four years’ supply of ore at the present rate of 
milling. 

Turning to treatment operations, 104,594 tons averaging 5.8 
dwts. per ton had been crushed and selectively floated, and treat- 
ment of the gold-bearing arsenical and antimonial concentrates thus 
produced had resulted in a total recovery of 26,259 ounces of fine 
gold, the overall extraction of 86.2 per cent. being slightly higher 
than in the preceding year. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


They retained their interest of 20 per cent. in Yellowdine Invest- 
ments, Limited. Its subsidiary, Yellowdine Gold Development Com- 
pany, Limited, had treated during the year a total of 52,618 tons of 
ore and 13,765 tons of accumulated residues, for a recovery of 
29,559 ounces of fine gold. During the year they had received divi- 
dends amounting to 40 per cent. He understood that it was the 
intention of the management to declare a further dividend in the 
near future. The total dividends so far received were equivalent (0 
145 per cent. on their investment. 

At their Kintore property they had crushed 4,206 tons of ore for 
a recovery of 3,241 ounces of fine gold, equal to an extraction of 
15.4 dwts. per ton. The working profit had amounted to £19,772, 
Australian currency, and they had already recovered more than 
sufficient to repay all their expenditure in connection with that 
venture. 

On the whole the results of the year had been quite satisfactory. 
At the Moonlight mine they had again increased their ore reserve 
and although the lowest exposures so far showed a distinct lowering 
in grade, it was possible that, like the vertical sections immediately 
above, improved values might be shown on opening up. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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PEASE AND PARTNERS, LIMITED 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The ordinary general meeting of Pease and Partners, Limited, was 
held on May 26th at Darlington. 

Mr J. Frater Taylor (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said that they had now no bank loans at all and he thought that 
they could claim that, from the viewpoint of finance, their standing 
was strong. 

Profits were down by £45,325. While coal profits showed an 
increase, coke and iron profits were less. He had expected that profit 
from the sale of pig iron would show up less favourably and had 
indicated that at their last annual meeting. 

In the case of their mainstay, coal, the reduction in output was 
negligible, but the outputs of other products were lower. In addi- 
tion, there had been a weakening in prices—not of coal but of coke, 
by-products and certain other commodities. Insofar as the price of 
coke was concerned, he thought that a reduction was necessary, but 
in his opinion the lowering of the price had been overdone. At 
the beginning of 1938 blast-furnace coke sold at 32s. 6d. per ton at 
the ovens, whereas to-day’s price was 24s. 3d. per ton. Those 
responsible had gone to the other extreme. 

In reference to the operations of their main subsidiary companies, 
the Skinningrove Iron Company’s results for the year had been dis- 
appointing. That was due to a great extent to the somewhat mis- 
judged importations of iron and steel, especially of pig iron, which 
had taken place from 1937 onwards. In view of the increasing 
accumulation of unsold pig iron, the Skinningrove company had had 
no alternative but to blow its blast-furnaces out for approximately 
five months last year, and that in turn had necessitated the curtail- 
ment of coke and limestone production and the closing down of your 
company’s ironstone mines with a good deal of regrettable, and he 
thought unnecessary, unemployment as a further result. However, 
the position seemed to be improving. 

Insofar as their two important subsidiary coal companies were 
concerned, Henry Stobart and Company, Limited, and T. and R. W. 
Bower, Limited, the earnings in both cases had shown only a rela- 
tively small decrease. Stobarts for the first time were paying a 
dividend of 5 per cent., while Bowers were increasing their dividend 
from 5 per cent. to 8 per cent. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


LONDON COUNTY FREEHOLD AND 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES LIMITED 


INCREASED RENT ROLL 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on the Ist instant, in London. 

Sir William J. M. Burton (the chairman) moved the adoption 
of the directors’ report, which stated that they felt that in view 
of the great difficulties with which they had been faced during the 
period under review the stockholders would consider the results 
satisfactory. The demand for attractive flats of all grades persisted, 
although the unsettled state of trade had resulted in a larger number 
of tenants being unable to continue their tenancies at the expiration 
of their agreements. That had caused an increase in losses from 
voids, but the rents generally had been so well maintained that a 
net increase in rent roll at the rate of £4,732 per annum had been 
obtained on the renewal of tenancies and re-lettings during the year. 

From the year’s revenue they had appropriated £20,000 to re- 
Pairs, redecorations and renewals reserve and £30,000 to general 
reserve, and recommended a final dividend of 4 per cent. and a 
bonus of 1 per cent., making a total distribution to the ordinary 
stockholders of 11 per cent. for the year as for the previous eight 
years, carrying forward a balance of £134,042. The properties 
were maintained in an excellent state of repair; they had spent 
about £500,000 in recent years out of revenue on reconditioning 
and improvements. The company was also paying for rates and 
water rate, Schedule “A” tax and N.D.C. some £492,000 per 
annum. The reputation of Key-Flats was now world-wide. 

Keysign House was now practically completed. Their central En- 
quiry Bureau would shortly be opened on the ground floor “ opposite 
the clock at Selfridge’s.” Already the advantage of having the various 
departments centrally housed under ideal conditions had been proved. 

It was said that lack of insurance against war risks was one of 
the causes of the low price of property shares. They hoped that 
the Government would soon be able to announce its full pro- 
Posals. In any event, the company’s properties were spread over 
@ wide area and the highest percentage of loss should be small 
Compared with that which would be sustained by a commercial 
Concern if its main factory or warehouse were hit. 
report was unanimously adopted. 
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UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


SIR JOHN HAY’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the United Sua Betong Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Sir John Hay (chairman of the company) presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: The manner in which we propose to 
deal with the profits is that in addition to providing for taxation, 
depreciation, etc., we have placed to Estates reserve £30,000, and 
we are recommending a final dividend of 6 per cent., making a 
total of 12 per cent. for the year. 

I should emphasise a point which I made last year—namely, that 
a distinction should be drawn between the rate of dividend that 
we pay on our nominal issued capital and the rate of earnings 
on the actual capital employed in the business. If we make some 
allowance for obsolescence and depreciation of estates our earnings 
for the last five years, which is the period so far covered by the 
regulation scheme, represent an average of 44 per cent. per annum 
on the capital employed in the business. While we are grateful for 
the protection of the regulation scheme, it is quite evident that the 
powers under the scheme have not been exercised unduly in favour 
of the producer. 


OIL PALMS OF MALAYA’S PROGRESS 


Our company holds a substantial interest in Oil Palms of Malaya, 
Limited. The company has made great progress in productive effici- 
ency, but the difficulties which confront us in finding profitable 
markets for our produce are formidable. In the United States, which 
was the principal market, we have to contend with a processing 
tax of £13 per ton, and the increasing currency difficulties of Ger- 
many and Italy, both of which were large consumers, have severely 
restricted business with those two countries. 

Impressed with the example of the United States, the dairy in- 
terests in Canada made an application for the imposition of specific 
duties on the importation of vegetable oils. In virtue of the Ottawa 
Agreement these proposals could hardly be carried out by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada without consultation with the British Government 
and a request for their views was submitted. We made representations 
to the British Government in respect of this matter, and I am 
pleased to say that we have just heard by telegram from America 
that the British Government has expressed its disapproval of the 
proposal. 

In the course of our representations to the Government we pointed 
out the seriousness for British producers of this spreading tendency 
to exclude our product from one market after another. In addition 
to the virtually prohibitive tax in the United States and the difficul- 
ties I have mentioned in respect of Germany and Italy, there is in 
India a 25 per cent. ad valorem import tax, and in France there is 
a preference which, in effect, reserves that country for producers 
in the French Colonies. 

I sincerely trust that in view of all these circumstances, which 
are all within the knowledge of the British Government, they will 
omit no opportunity of affording us their fullest support. That is 
said not as implying any less reliance on our own efforts, but in 
countering the actions of other Governments, the support of our 
own Government is essential. 


RUBBER REGULATION 


Since we last met the legal formalities incidental to the renewal 
of rubber regulation for a further period of five years have been 
completed, but experience in a wider sphere should have taught us 
to rest our faith in the fulfilment of any treaty not on its legal basis 
but on the good faith of the parties concerned. Our own scheme 
can only function smoothly and efficiently if each of the parties 
to it is animated by the true spirit of partnership. Happily, in this 
instance these conditions do exist and in a measure sufficiently strong 
to repel any attacks against the scheme whether coming from 
within or without. 

Perhaps it is appropriate I should remind you that the scheme 
exists to keep the world at large supplied in a regular and orderly 
manner with all the rubber it may require, and to make these 
supplies available to every country on the same terms and on the 
same conditions, irrespective of their different forms of Government. 
Thus, in one of its most fundamental provisions the scheme upholds 
the principle of making freely available to all countries an essential 
raw commodity and we could not, without offending against that 
principle, extend a favour to any one country and withhold it from 
another (hear, hear). Subject to these essential conditions, we are 
ready to welcome and to fulfil promptly any demand for our com~- 
modity which may come from any country. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BATANG CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION SANCTIONED 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 31st ultimo, in London. 

Mr E. F. Slade, who presided, in the course of his speech said: — 
The actual crop harvested for the year 1938 was 609,700 lb., as 
compared with 805,739 lb. in the previous year. The average gross 
price received was 7.679d., as against 8.650d. in 1937. These are 
the two factors which caused the profit to fall from £12,071 to 
£3,297. 

The standard assessment for 1938 was 840,000 Ib. For the cur- 
rent ycar it is 921,100 lb. In our considered opinion, we are entitled 
to a much larger increase. 

When we met about a year ago, I foreshadowed the probability 
of our formulating a scheme for the writing down of the capital 
of the company. It at present stands at about £92 per acre and 
the market quotation for the shares is somewhere between 5d. and 
6d. In 1920, shareholders received on bonus terms 24 shares for 
every one share held. This generous valuation of rubber land was 
justified in those days, but if this company is to put itself in line 
with other progressive concerns, it must write down its capital to 
an equivalent price per acre, so that it may have its shares stand- 
ing at a premium when world conditions become sane and normal. 

The aim of the directors is to acquire an area of young 
vigorous rubber, which will not only be of immediate benefit 
but will safeguard future years. When the time is ripe for this, 
most certainly the offer of new capital would be made in the 
first place to the shareholders. It should prove a good investment, 
but if shareholders are not able or do not desire to participate, they 
will have the knowledge that their old shareholding has been vastly 
improved by any such new issue. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting resolutions were 
passed reducing the capital from £300,000 to £115,587 by writing 
off 1s. 6d. of each of the 2,458,840 issued 2s. shares; consolidating 
every four of the 6d. shares into one 2s, share; increasing the 
authorised capital to £300,000 by the creation of 1,844,130 shares of 
2s.; and amending the articles of association. 
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HOLYROOD RUBBER, LIMITED 


SALE OF PLANTING RIGHTS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of Holyrood Rubber, 
Limited, was held, on May 25, at 7 Martin’s Lane, London. 

Mr W. Arthur Addinsell (the chairman) said, inter alia: Although 
the net profit has declined from £16,367 to £5,138, I do not regard 
it as a matter for great concern, having regard to the conditions 
which have prevailed. Indeed, we should count ourselves fortu- 
nate that the results fully justify a dividend of 5 per cent. The 
two responsible factors for the lower profit—the decrease in output 
and the average net price realised—need no exhaustive explanation. 

Our standard production for 1939 has been increased by 
14,500 Ibs. If we estimate that the quota release for this year 
averages 55 per cent., the estate will be allowed to export 
605,275 lbs., which is again less than for the past year, but there 
are good prospects of a higher price. The quantity shipped and sold 
under export licence this year to date has realised approximately 
8d. per lb. net, which compares with 63d. per Ib. last year. 

The planted area, including the 50 experimental acres, is now 
2,459 acres. Under the Rubber Regulation Agreement the company 
was entitled to planting rights on 115 acres; but there is no suit- 
able land available for economic extension within our present 
boundaries. We are interested in the Edensor Rubber Estate, and, 
in common with other companies in this group who are co-share- 
holders in Edensor, have agreed to transfer planting rights to that 
company, which will allow of an extension in total of some 650 
acres. It has been agreed that the consideration should be about 
£3 per acre. 

Were it not for the obscurity surrounding the international poli- 
tical outlook, it would be justifiable to regard the prospects of the 
rubber producing industry in a favourable light. The International 
Control Committee appear to have the situation well in hand, and, 
despite captious criticism from certain quarters, the regulation 
scheme is working in the best interests of those whom it directly 
concerns. The announcement last week increasing the quota for 
the July-September quarter by 5 per cent. was welcomed, and has 
caused no dislocation in any section of the industry. 

The report was adopted. 





(Continued from page 566) 


Moody’s index of the prices of sen- 
sitive commodities in the United States, 
after minor fluctuations, stood on Wed- 
nesday at 144.4 (December 31, 1931 = 
100), compared with 144.9 a week ago 
and 131.8 a year ago. 


Metals 


Copper.— It became known this 
week that the Anaconda concern has 
closed its Stewart mine in Montana, 
and similar steps are being taken by 
Kennecott and Phelps-Dodge. As the 
excess supply of copper on the Ameri- 
can ma has been the chief depress- 
ing influence on copper prices, this 
news brought a sharp revival on the 
London market, and the price of stan- 
dard cash closed on Wednesday at 
£42 15s. per ton, a rise of £1 12s. 6d. 
per ton on the week. 


* 


Tin. — The London market was 
supported by the improved tone on the 
stock exchanges, and standard cash 
closed at £227 5s. per ton, the highest 
price since 1937. According to Messrs 
A. Strauss and Co., Ltd., visible sup- 
plies declined in May by 2,631 tons to 
29,945 tons, due chiefly to the fall in 
supplies by 1,428 tons to 8,207 tons; 
deliveries increased by 611 tons to 
10,031 tons, the highest level since 
January. 


Lead and Spelter.— The final 
settlement of the zinc duty removed a 
weight of uncertainty from the market, 
though the prospects of a renewal of 
the cartel are not altogether favourable. 
Both these markets, however, shared in 
the upward trend; the price of lead 
rose by 7s. 6d. to close on Wednesday 
at £14 13s. 9d. per ton, and that of 
spelter by 6s. 3d. to £14 3s. 9d. per ton. 


Grains 


In the United States the spring wheat 
in the North-West has received a good 
rainfall, but the hard winter wheat belt 
is still short of moisture. American 
prices rose during the last week in view 
of further crop deterioration in this 
area, but a slow demand in the inter- 
national market offset any upward tend- 
ency in prices. Some rain has also fallen 
in Canada, but reports from the wheat 
area there indicate a serious deficiency 
in moisture. Little business has been 
transacted in maize, and the market for 
feeding barley has also been quiet. 


Other Foods 


Provisions. — Dominion butter 
prices continued to rise in price during 
the past week, and New was 
quoted on the London Provision Ex- 
change at 114s. per cwt. Demand for 
meat continues to be concentrated on 
chilled and frozen beef and lamb. 


* 


Colonial Produce.— The sugar 
market has been considerably steadier 


in the past week, though little business 
has been transacted in the futures mar- 
ket and some prices are only nominal. 
In the cocoa market Accras improved 
slightly in price. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.—The hot 
weather over the Bank Holiday helped 
the sales of all salads, and a brisk busi- 
ness took place, both before and after 
the week-end. Increasing supplies of 
English fruits, such as strawberries and 
gooseberries, have sold well, and prices 
of imported fruits, such as oranges and 
grapefruit, have tended to fall. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.— These mar- 
kets are steady to firm, although the 
volume of business is not extensive. 
Plate linseed is dearer, on the confirma- 
tion of reports that the balance remain- 
ing to be shipped, now estimated at 
550,000 tons, is some 140,000 tons less 
than the original estimate. Egyptian 
cottonseed has also improved in price, 
but little business has been transacted 
at the higher level, and forward posi- 
tions are at a good premium. /n 
sympathy with linseed, linseed oil has 
advanced in price by 5s. per ton. 


* 


Rubber.—In spite of the Whitsun 
holiday, the rubber re om 
a firm tendency, and the price of stan~ 
dard sheet on the spot closed 4d. higher 
at 8rd. per Ib. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 27, 1939, total 
ordinary revenue was £7,241,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £16,984,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April 1, 1939, is 
£73,801,000, against £43,892,000 a year 
ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


to the Exchequer 
ao 





Apr. 1, ‘Apr. 1, Week| | Week 
1938 | 1939 | ended | ended 
we May | May 

27, 28, 27, 
saad 1939 | 1938 cane 1939 


Revenue 






































ORDINARY REVENUE | , 
Encomes Tax .ccccocccsce 10,376 10,180 6 
GOT << ccenniesenialins 5,020 5,140) 340 «190 
— etc., Duties ... | 11,320 10,280) 1,880, 600 

NIG cccsencevcnenunene 2,120 2,500 270 400 
Nat. Defence Cont. ... 1,070 2,870 140 240 
Other Inland Rev. ... 70 190) wwe | vee 

Total Inland Rev.... | 29,976 31,160 2,637, 1,436 
GTNSTND ccconcencsseane 34,498 38,772 4,878) 5,534 
SEED.” cctcteennmeesesiian 17,804 17,739, 704 839 

Total Customs and j j 

eee 52,302 56,511) 5,582 6,373 
Motor duties .........« 4,139 4,151! | 
P.O. (Net Receipt) ... | 4,000 4, 530 Dri60¢ Dr 750 
Crown Lands ......... 240 290) 
Receipts from Sundry | 

RANDIOD cininiuiinionateeon 275 aan ae ‘a 
Misc. receipts ......... | we I 92 


Total Ordinary Rev. 91,688. 97,730 6,709 7,241 
Szie-Bat. REVENUE SC eeiee 





















































P.O. and Broadcasting {| 10,800 10,720 2,800 2,450 
ee ee jeaees 188658, 9,509 9,691 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure Apr. 1, oats 1, | Week | Week 
1938, 1939, | ended: — 
0 May to May — | Ma 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1959 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 
Interest & Management 
of National Debt ... | 375 
Payts. to N. Ireland ... 70 OST, 2 402 
Ocher Consol. Fund 
SRSNEIOD ctaddietocnscee Ls 
a 40,458 41,1 580, 
Supply Services......... 94,337 128562 9,833) 16,207 
Total Ord. Expend. '134795 170725) 70.413) 16,984 
SELF-BALANCING . 
EXPENDITURE 
P.O. and Broadcastinz 
WORD snnchectinesescen | 10,800 10,720, 2,800, 2,450 
WE a ecctescen 145595 181445, 13,213 19,434 





After raising Exchequer balances by 
£128,208 to £2,669,435, the other operations 
for the week (as shown below) raised the 
gross National Debt by £9,871,000 to 
about £8,361 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net I Net MENTS, 
Treasury Bilis ...... 9,413 | Nat Sew Cams. oe 
Pub. Dept. 850 O. and Teleg. .... 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to May 27, 1939, are shown 
below :— 


(£ thousands) 
Ordinary ...«. 170,726 | Ordinary Rev. .... 97,730 
Increases in bals. 170 ey ed borr. 73,971 
ao 


Sinking Funds - 
Net borrowing...... 73,166 














170,896 170,896 
FLOATING DEBT 
(‘£ millicns) 
Ways and 
ba y Means 
Advances Total Fl 
| nd Riga ‘loat- 
Date Bank | i ing 
Ten- | -p,,, | Public] _ of Debt Assets 
der P | Depts.) Eng- | 

eee he Fc’ bs Pe 5 
May 28 570-0 281-4) 40-8 | 892-2 322-2 
Feb. 4 | 396-0/ 520-1/ 36-7 952- 8 556-8 
» 11 | 381-0| 502-4) 38-8 « | 922-2) 541-2 
» 18 | 366-0| 498-6, 38-9 903-5, 537-5 
» 25 | 351-0; 500-0| 40-2 891-2) 540-2 
Mar. 4 | 346-0| 509-8) 40-2 | 6-0 | 902-0) 450-0 
» Ll | 351-0) 503-2) 45-9 ... | 900-2) 549-1 
» 18 | 356-0) 505-7! 41-8 | ... | 903-5 547-5 
» 625 | 366-01 502-2/ 43-4| *-. | 911-6 545-6 
» 31 892-4* | 27-9| ... | 920-3) ...* 
Apr. 8 | 387-0, 510-8) 34-4 ... | 932-2) 545-2 
15 | 394-0| 511-7, 35-4 ... | 941-2 547-2 

» 22 | 402-0| 498-0! 39-1] °:; | 939-1 537-1 
» 29 |409-0/498-7' 50-8 ... | 958-5 549-5 
May 6 | 419-0/513-0| 42-1 | 4:5 | 978-6 555-1 
» 13 | 429-0/510-2) 44-6 | ... | 983-8 554-8 
» 20 | 439-0/506-2 43-8 969-0 550-0 
» 27 | 449-0'505-6 44-7 | 999-3 550-3 
* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill 
Pyne and maturities at the end of the quarter, it 
oneeeate to separate tender and tap issues or to 

e ting assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 

















(£ millions) 
Amount 
A Allousd 
verage 
—~$ a Rate | at 
Offered! “PPM Atioted| % =| mini- 
Rate 
~~ 1938 a d. | 
oy | 45-0 | 69:0 | 45-0 9-37; 57 
Feb. 3) 20-0 | 67-6 | 20-0 4°76 13 
» 10) 20-0 | 71-2 20-0 1-41; 25 
» 17) 20-0 | 70-1 | 20-0 0-64, 15 
» 24)| 30-0 | 72-6 30-0 1-33, 30 
Mar. 3) 40-0 | 83-8 | 40-0 0°48 27 
» 10} 40-0 | 81-3 | 40-0 1-01, 34 
» 17{| 40°0 | 73-8 | 40-0 1-32; 42 
» 24) 45-0 | 57-9 | 45-0 7°44 «+73 
» 31) 45-0 | 55-8 | 42-0 6°72; 71 
Apr. 6| 35-0 | 58-0 | 32-0 2: 44 
» 14| 30-0 | 51-3 | 30-0 2-37, 50 
» 21) 30-0 | 66-0 | 30-0 10-35; 26 
» 28) 30-0 | 63-5 | 30-0 3-67, 31 
May 5 | 30-0 | 60-7 | 30-0 11-77, 37 
» 12) 30-0 | 58-3 | 30-0 461, 40 
» 19| 30-0 | 608 | 30-0 3-63, 28 
» 26 | 4)-0 | 58:3 | 40-0 1-91! 74 
Bills are paid for during fi week, on an 
working day at eget s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, paid for Saturday are 91-diy 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-da 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 





May 14, 1 donee 901,465 

May 13, 1939 ...... ae iveone esi 
“— 14, 1938 458 

Mare tse....| Sees | eee 
_ May 13, 1939 00. 641,145 480,859 





June 3, 1939 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 31, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt . 11,045 109 
In circultn. 499,775,774 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities... 287,105,313 
partment 26,384,231 Other Secs. 967,115 
Silver Coin . 912,472 
Amt. of Fid 
Issue ....... 300,000,000 
Gold ¢ 
Bullion (at 
148s. 5d. per 
Oz. fine)..... 226,160,005 
526,160,005 526,160,005 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 118,966,164 
BUR wndiahtion 3,253, 758 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 38,340,139 Discs., etc... 7,999,441 
Other Deps. : —————— |_ Securities ... 21,714,419 
Bankers... 82,391,149 —__-—— 
Other Accs. 37,085,193 29,713,860 
Notes .......0. 26,384,231 
119,476,342 | Gold & Silver 
RE 558,984 
175,623,239 175,623,239 


* Including Ex 


me Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National D 


, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 








(£ thousands) 

Compared with 
) 4 is 

1939 Last | Last 

Week | Year 

ComstneD LIABILITIES 

Note circulation 499,776 + 5,211 + 14,855 
Deposits : Public.......... 38,340 + 12,854 + 13,472 
Bankers’ ...... 82,391) — 12,956 — 20,412 
Others ......... 37,08 + 720+ 1,623 
Total outside liabilities . 657,592'+ 5,828 + 9, 539 
Capital and rest .......... 17,807) + 29'+ 27 





COMBINED ASSETS eT 
Govt. debt anf aqeusties 417,087) + 5,026 + 108020 


Discounts and advances. 999\+ 903 — 935 
Other securities ........... 22,682 — 51+ 2,105 
Silver coin in issue dept. 913+ 24+ 904 
Gold 45 — 100530 


coin and bulliont | 226,719 — 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes & _ in | 
banking 


wee | 26,943 — 5,256 — 15,383 
Proportion of eae to 
outside liabilities— 


(a) Bankg. dept. onl ” 
‘Pp on”) - | 17-0%|— 3-4%'— 89% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 
s and notes : 
___( reserve ratio”) | 34°5%!— 1-3%'—16:0% 


~ ¢ Reva Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance with 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 








(£ millions) 

1938 1939 
> 

une | May | May iow May 

ime NO | 7 1 on 





men 
——— 


z 


9 wr ore 499:8 





Notes in circ. 484-9) 495- 
ing dept...... | 41-5} 30-3) 32-5 31-6 26-4 
Govt. debt and 
securities .... | 199-4 298°6) 298-1) 298-1 298.2 
Other secs. ... 0-6 0:5, 1:0 .< 4 
Silver coin.... | 0-0) 0-9 0-9 ; 
Gold, valued | 326-4 2) 226-2) 226: 2 226° 
at s. per f. oz. | 84°96) 148 a 42,148: “42 148: 
Public . 24:9) 19-0 a3 25.5, 38:3 
, 07-3) “4 
Others 3 
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June 3, 1939 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The 
Greece appea 


latest returns of 


the Bank of 


he Economist of May 6th; 


k and International Settlements, of May 
One aeaitt of May 20th; Australia, Danzig, 


Egypt, ~~. ry, Iran, 


Roumania 


Java, Jugoslavia, Lithuania, 


uth Africa and Sweden of May 27th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 












Million $’s 
—]2 US.F.R. BANKS | June ; May ; May | | * 
RESOURCES | 4, 25, 1, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
and due from Treas. 10,639 13,120) 13,283) 13,318 
Total reserves.....++- see | 11,036! 13,491 13,674 13,673 
Total cash reserves...... 389| 364) 382) "347 
Total bills discounted... 8 1 : 
ills bt. in open . 
Toa bills on hand on 17) a z 
ustrial advances 
real U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564; 2,564| 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,590) 2, 2,581) 2,581 
Total resources ..... ised 14,320, 16,795 16,965 16,922 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notesincircn. ... 4,157 4,465 4,446 4,477 
of excess mr. | 
in. over reqts. 2,640) 4, 4,300) 4,220 
Deposits — M 
cok seoerve account He a a tH senae 
Govt. £08. eccncece ‘ 
Total RD. -rasosce a 0 11, 362 11, 570 11, 338 
. paid in and s 
Teva abil SF aera 5 16,965 16,922 
Reserve to deps. 


M Id stock 
onetary gold st nae 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 


Money in circulation.. 
Treasury cash and de- 
_Posits w with F.R. Bks. 





82°4% iss: 2% 85 °4% les 4% 


| | 
12,918 15,801) 15,927) 15,956 
2,703 2,851 2,859) 2,863 
6.409 6,915) 6,893) 6,968 
| 3,347) 3,6271 3,561 | 3,555 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


Total goldreserves ... 
Total bills discounted... 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and securts. 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve ee 
Reserve to deps. and 
_F. Re NOES «04.00.0000 


June ; May ! May | June 
2 | & | 2% | |, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
eT ia 
1) 0-2) . 
746 721-9| 721- 9) 721-9 
753, 726: 4 726° 7| 726:1 


3,709 '5344- 85517: 05490: 5 


87: 8% 90°9% 91-1%'91-1% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
__MEMBER BANKS. —Million 3° $ 


ASSETS 


Reserve banks ...... 
Due trom domestic bks. 





| May | | Apr. May May 
18, | 19, 10, | 17, 
1938 1939 1939 | 1939 


8,408 8,124) 8,085) 8,046 
12,271 13,684 13,634 13,563 


6,107 ase 8,337 8,352 
2,315) 2,585 2,567) 2,671 


|14,569 16,619 16,719) 16,681 


5,209, 5, ase) 5,249| 5,247 
545) "589 
6,047) 6576 | 6,600) 6,690 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


see eereeee 


Thirty-da aa 
Loans to State without 
mterest: (a) general 
(6) provisio; I 
sotiable 
Come 
LiaBiLitigs 
Notes in circulation ... 
ts: Public .,.... 


Private... 
Other lia vilities. 


stesecces 


| May Apr. | May | May 
| | 18, | 25 
1939 1939 
55,808 92,267 92,266 92,266 
9,639) 11,331 9,565, 9,759 
Te 26, _ 726, 726 
3,4 3,362 3,396 3,40 
113, ro 118) 78 


3, 200 10,000 10,000' 10,000 
40,134 20,577) 20,577) 20,577 


5, 575| 5, 470) 5,470 5,470 
4,155) 4,465 4377) 4,276 


98,923 124666 122132 121391 
3,248 3,755| 4,299 4,572 
17,341) 17,069, 17,327, 17,423 
3,340, 2,835) 2,837) 3,167 


Gold to sieht \iabilities |46- ‘6% 63°3% 63°3% 64°1% 64°3% 
” Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 m mulligrams. 


REICHSBANK 
eee 











May ;| May 
23, i | 
1938 > 1939 1939 
8) Hs 70°8 
20:3 ios 10:6 10-6 
. 61) 6:0 6:2 
4/6948 -5'7306-9'7204-4 
*8| 201-1) 161-5! 188-6 
‘9 35-9) 35-0} 29-0 
844-1| 668:1) 755-0) 821-1 
476-3| 376-0, 284-6 
eo 
3'7649 - 4 8006 -4'7799 -5 


sie sltaes- shew: oln10s- 
3°8| 563-9 572-8 


4 


234-4) 553 
ever of notes, 17369 1° 00°, '0-96% 0:99% 
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NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
__ Million en 


| _ Mey 
ASSE1$ Fe ose 1939 1930 | 1930 
BN stceaiaieiiet is: 2,693! 3,066 3,088, ae 
Silver and other coin. 55) 53 52) 
Foreign exchange, etc. 742) 442, 509) 535 
securities... -_ 872, 979 959) 928 
sreennininens 133) 150 100; 65 
rece eS ees | 4,116) 4,459) 4,445! 4,42 
Deposits: oma k~ it 736 20 
___Other ...... |__279| 135/137, 156 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 
May | Apr. | May | May 
Assets 1938 | 3 | dso ry 
39 | 1939 
aid hetdings csccee 1,994; 2,006 
Balances abroad and ve eye 
foreign currencies .., 850; 957) 893 855 
Discounts and advances; 975, 953 995, 980 
Advances to Treasury | 3, 495, 3,441 3,441) 3,441 


LITIES 
Notes in circulation .. 2,379) 


3,114) 


3,151) 


3,004 
Sight liabs. and deposits. 4,030 3 296 3,240, 3,320 


Ratio, gold to sight 


__and notes ‘31° 6% 31- 3% 31: 4% 31: 7% 
__ BANK . OF CANADA .—Million ae 
May | Apr. | “May 
18, | 19, | 10, | 
; 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Reserve, of which ...... 208-0! 239-9) 241-2) 241-1 
Gold coin and bullion | 181-3 206- 2) 206-0} 205-7 
eee «+ | 170°4, 164: 0} 167-9) 166°4 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...... | 156°9| 166-2, 165-0} 166-4 
Deposits: Dom. Govt. | 17-4) 21-6) 26: 8| 24-1 
ered . | 191°7| 202-2) 207-9) 205-7 
Reserves to notes and 
__deposit liabilities ... s+ |56°4% 60-19% '59-0% 59- 6% 
BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 
30, | 31, | 23, | 30, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin & gold bullion) 34:23) 40°84) 40-86 40-86 
N:t foreign exchange | 15-95) 18-89 17-94 17-68 
Home bills discounted | 11-03) 11-86) 12- 28) 13-62 
Loans advances ... | 13°13) 15: “ 13-23, 15°49 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation . 50°62) 53: 921 56-38) 55°53 


S ght dep. and current 
accounts, of which.. 
(a) Government.. 
(6) Bankers 
Reserve to 
__liabilities 


602% 


32-81) 40- 12/ 34:69| 39-38 
18-37 21: 76 21-32) 21-15 
11-79) 15-20 10: _ 15-72 


63: 5% 


64: 6% 61: ‘7% 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 


May 
ke 
1938 
Gold reserve ............ 


‘Apr. 
1939 | | 


| May 
fe 


| 


May 


15, | 23, 
1939 | 1939 


620° 4 1128:2:1128:2 1128-2 


Foreign correspondents 2190:7 2118-5 2115-62113°4 


F n bills, etc. ...... 13°5 


91:9 


91:0| 87:5 


Inl. bills and Noose icune|1508- 6 1268 -9 1280-7 1292-8 
Finnish & foreign — 439- 7 630: 0} 631- 1) 632°4 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 


Sight deposits: Govt. | 343-7, 


164-7) 


2124-6 2213-5 2205°1 2147-0 


89-1; 86-0 


Other (1098-3) 849-1 994-21071-3 


Cover to sight liabs, . 


'74°4% 899% 


87:5°% 87:9% 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 
| May | | Apr. 
27, 28, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 
Rupee COIN... .eerereee 600) 661) 
Balances abroad. coscsecce 20; «124 
Sterling securities ...... 788, 595) 
Indian Govt. rupee 
SCCUTILICS.......00000008 324; 373) 
Investments ....... mse 67, 69) 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circn,: India | 1 = 1,782) 
Burma........ eveeeeeees oa pes 
Deposits: a oy cose 
Banks ......| 145) 121! 
Gold and aie to | 
__liabilities 


| May May 
19, | 26, 
1939 | 1939 
4444 444 
658 662 
101; 101 
595, 595 
3731 373 
71) 69 
1,791| 1,776 
105, 102 
116 (111 
142} 155 


} | 
157-2% 501% 50°2% 50°1% 


___BANK_ OF JAPAN.—Million y2n 


| May SS ge ‘—o 


| May 


7, 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | i939 | 1939 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 801-0 501: 3 501-3 501-3 


Other | 36-8) 
Spec.for. exch. fund .. 


26:4) 


| 300-0! 300- 


35:0| 36-7 
‘0 300-0 


iscounts and advances 507-6 455-0| 470-9| 450-2 
S bonds ... 1051-1 1650-0 1677-41499-3 


Agencies’ accounts ... | 114: 
LIABILITIES 

ae URE mncse ied : 

its ; Governmen 

— Other 103-0! 


5| seid 


1784: .32260-4 42307 -8'2234'9 
358-1) 323-0, 387-5| 439-4 


193-0) 


208-1) 186-3 


115- 1) 134°3 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 





| May | 
23, 
1938 | 

77: 58, 


ASSETS 
Gold coin — aces is. ro 


Silver coin . 


Notes in circulation .. 
Deposits 





~) Apr. | 
24, 

1939 
92-78; 
11-97) 


8-50) 


May | May 
15, | 22, 

1939 | 1939 
92°83, 92:83 
11-80 11-78 


2. 43, 45-76) 38-61) 39-01 


8-94) 9-37 


-90) 
50°27, 51:27) 52-54 52°13 
82-47 110-70 107-65 101-72 


64:83, 89-16, 87-58! 87-25 


& currnt. accs. 152. 61 139: 03)143- 1-301 69°62 40 
accounts _ 


| 66°35| 82°14 


_71-10) 69 


Notes in circulation . 
Other sight 


i i. a 


575 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
___ Million tlorins 


May | May | May ; May 








a an 63H O38 
330-7) 230-2) 211-4) 212:0 
944 - 3/1093 -0/1031 -9}1046-5 


135-6) 9-1] 48-6 
| 785-91 391-5! 393. 5) 427: 3 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 








LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 
Deposits: (a) Govt. .. 
wo To 





Million £N.Z.’s 
aay | | a “May | May 
> | ’ 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold eeecercesececoss eeeee 2 - 80! 2 80) 2 -80) 2 80 
Sterling exchange ...... | 17°83) 4-87! 4-71| 4-70 
Advances to State 3:58 19-35 19-50 19-68 
Investments .......... a 2: 73) 3-77, 3:77) 3-77 
LIABILITIES | 
Bink notes ....... celina | 13. 04 15-44 15-70) 15-64 
Demand liabs.: State | 4-43 z 70 2:80! 3-01 
Banks and others . 7-08 94 10°51) 10- 56 


Reserves $ to sight | liabs. 81: *1% 26. 3°, '25°7%|25 5% 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 











| May | Apr. | May _ May 
| 23, | 22, | 15, | 22 
; ASSETS | 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Coin and bullion (gold | 
SORTED  scconstosccesce 134-0 147-7 147-7, 147-7 
Bal. abroad & for. bills 227-4 149-9 141-5 141-7 
| Funds provisionally in | 
gold, not in gold res. 64:8 84:0 88:7) 88:7 
| Norwegian foreign 
| Govt. securities ...... 112-2) 145-7) 145-8 146-0 
Discounts and loans ... | 103-1) 130-3 145-0 146-6 
LIABILITIES | | | 
Notes in circulation .. 432-0) 459-1) 457-1) 454-3 
Deposits at sight ...... | 171°9| 175-6) 187-2 192-8 
BANK OF POLANDt 
Million zloty 
May | Apr. | May | May 
tf me | mai we 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
a 440-2) 443-0) 443-3, 443-4 
For. exch. and balances | 18-8 12-4) 13-6 12:3 
Bills discounted esssee | 606°3) 473°9 536°3) 537-8 
Loans against securities 22-7) 106-1) 125-4) 103-4 
Treas. bills discounted | 38-4) 87-9 104:3, 90-8 
Other State credits ... | 515-0) 515-0 515-0 
IND > hidcccccccecees 127°5} 142-6) 149-2) 151-0 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... '1059-0 1680-3 1793-21775-9 
ee Govt. 54:7 2:4 101; 19:5 
uueagauetes 225: 4, 66:0 56°5 42:1 
_ i cntineieene we 5. 95-2 94:2) 93-7 
t Statement shown in more detail March 31, 1939, 
onwards. Certain credits consolidated and transferred 
from Treasury and other bills discounted and loans 
against collateral to two new items (Zl. 327 millions 
to State Treasury interest-bearing book debt, and 
Zl. 188 millions to State Railway and Road Fund 
bonds). Reserve fund with its securities is reduced by 
Zl. 14 to ZI. 75 millions. 
BANK OF PORTUGAL 
_ Million escados 
| Mar. Feb. Feb. _ 
, 2, 
1938 1939 1939 1930 
| 917-3 918-8 918-8 918-8 
- | 599-8, 700-1 698-7 707-2 
- | 339-1) 479-9 471°8 467-2 
- | 120-6 117-8 117°8 117-9 
seeeee 1040-9 1035-7 1035-71035 -7 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation . 12082: 3 2078-4 2064-8 2116:1 
Deposits : Government) 507:7| 524-1 522:3 496°1 
Bankers’ 624:°6| 669°9 681-5 672:3 
Ocher ...... 50-5; 38-7 37:5 38:0 
Foreign commitments | 50-2) 197-7 197-6 197-7 


NATIONAL BANK, PRAGUE 
_ Million Cz. kr.t 


| May Apr. May |; May 
1 \ aa 23, is. | 2 

ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 

CBB: vncccscsenmecszonemee | 2,654) 1,894 1,871 1,859 
oa abroad and | 

foreign currencies... 384, 915 836 855 

Discounts and advances | 3, 223) 2,518) 3,058 2,908 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .. 7,573) 6,025; 6,169) 6,141 

Cash vouchers in circ, aa 406, 397, 397 

Deposits .......-++++++ ecooe | — 681 697; 910! 912 


t Statements of March 15, 1939, and onwards 
exclude bank notes, with their gold cover, withdrawn 
from the Sudeten area (Kr. 1,250 millions) ; statements 
of Apr. 15, 1939, and onwards exclude assets and 
liabilities of branches in Slovakia. 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 


| O37 | | Apr, | | ar | "May 


23, 23, 
| 1938 | 1930 | 19030 1939 
echt cemares 2838: SP ast-3i gees aoa 
oreign eccece 64 - 
Sen « socouees 6°3| 162:1| 44:0 44-6 
veseseececeesee | 20°9| 29-9) 30-1) 27-7 
ee Fe 93-1 93-9 93:9 


11467 -4/1716- 1/1712: 5.1696: 6 
{1883 -9}1264-0 1143-" 7/1158: 5 


GON, . cocecesacesercosences 


LIABILITIES 

ht liabilities... 

N.B.— Kqualisanon Fund and assets 
are 538,583.653 
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BANK CLEARINGS 





LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
’ - Et oe | Week ended | Aggregate from 
Month of May Wednesday | January 1 to 
j — — a ra et 
| 
1, May 31, Junel, | May 31, 
var? eT he | 1939 7 i138 | 1939 
i | i Ba 
a eee |S ae | l | 
Number of | | 
working days: | 26 | 26 | % | 6 5 128 | 126 
Ws cncitcvioss 2,853,182 2,410,446 ~ 15-5 645,431 485,677 14,230,832 12,705,332 
Metropolitan .... | 172,562 174,938 + 1:4 36,909 31,075 "899,974 863,739 
Country ......... | 311262 318,626 + 2-4 60,348 53,624 1,579,607 1,551,271 
ee '3,337,006 2,904,010 — 13-0 742,688 570,376 16,710,413 15,120,342 
j } 


¢ Based on clearings per working day. 





PROVINCIAL 
(£ Paes 

: Week ended a i 

i Month of April Saturday anuary 1 

! 

i ee nese nnd ~ — 

19m | 1 omer gat MS Ma Mt 
| | | | 
judi iis tne tte See BEES = 
No. of working | | | 

days :— | ~@ | 2 % 6 6 | 12% | 125 

BIRMINGHAM | 9,051 | 9,054 + 4-4) 1,802 1,867 51,249 | 50,395 
BRADFORD ... | 3,623 | 3,382 — 2-6 | 974 17,597 17,845 
BRISTOL......... | 4921) 4,865 + 3-2! 1,207 1,320 27,260 27,779 
lin ngnesstedidin | 3,435 | 3,214 — 2-3/| 689 652 18,569 | 17,075 
LEEDS ............ | 4113 | 4,035 + 2-4| 785 825 21,846 | 21,761 
LEICESTER ... | 2,887) 2,898 + 4:7, 571 684) 15,246 15,2 
LIVERPOOL ... | 19,737 | 19,449 + 28 | 5,004 4,443 113,083 | 103,589 
MANCHESTER | 38,201 38,600 + 5-3| 7,589 8,195 206,336 | 201,826 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,374 | 5,744 — 6-0 | 1,426 1,380 33,790 | 32,492 
NOTTINGHAM 2,043 1,966 + 0-4| "409 406 11,076 | 10,596 
SHEFFIELD ...| 4,551 | 4,232 —~ 3-0| 714 784 24,455 
Total: 11 Towns 98,936 97,439 + 2-8 21,130 21,530 540,507 | 521,376 


MM i | oe | 6,438 | 4,746 | 126,259¢ 132,921¢ 





¢ Based on clearings per working day. " $ 21 calender weske, 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





[May 25, May 26, May 27, May 29, May 30, May 31,! June 1, 


1939 1939 1939 | 1939 1939 1939 | 1939 


Bank cate 








o 
— 7e% June * : . . * * 
932) a eeaees satieae 2 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts Sethe | i 5g 
3 months’ do. ...... | tig | st 6 le 5g sph 6 
4 months’ do. -..... is | ts hk typed | 1 up-k 
months’ do. ...... 11g tel tel 
a ~~ pened Bills Og | t8spSe z 
ae | & | Ghee Piste 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | 12-1 lom1 lg=1 lp-1 lp-1 lp-1 
Short .......... gare ‘* > “2 tel ‘x Ig-1 
Discount houses at cali | 1 lp lp ts lg i 
AL NOTICE... eeeeeeeeee | 34 34 3 3 54 3 
—_—_—_———_—_———————— er te, 
Short Po _ 
er cienthlnsieeintcitiemne i 
|? Monts | «Monet 3 Months 4 Months 6 Month 
1939 % % % | % 
May 4 | lek | t-te | Bie-1%4) 154-2 
» 3 oe 23 st Lge ois 
» 25 — ip ii 8 7__* ole 1g 





June 1... | ted | Sethe | ityg—y > 


NEW YORK 
Wee following money and exchange rates in 


"i858" + 7 oe mao - 
couiehiane coceseneeees t 


t 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a2) Active Exchanges 
_ (Range of the day’s —. 


4 AL i —— me 4 a 


hain em ef May 26, May 27, May 29, | May 30, May 31, | June | 





39 1939 939 9 F 
per £ 19 | | 1 | 1 39 1939 1939 
New York, $.. | $4°86234°68li¢- |4°681)¢6~ 4°O8lg- 4°681s- 4 :683,.— 
>16 68516) 685, 685, a 
Montreal, $... | 4°862; 4° 6914— 4 -6914- 469- 469- 4:69. © 
6934 6954, | 6934 6954 695, 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124-21 17659~ ne [17650 1765¢~ 1 7655~ 
16 16 l3i6 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00a 27:49-51 27: 49-51 (27-49-51 27 49-51 27 49-5) 
B8l5jg— BBldy—- | BBL5j;6—- BBL g— BB 15, ,- 
Milan, L....... 92-46 otad , 89516, | 89316, 893:6 Bug 
9:00: 89-001 | | 89-00: | 89-00; 89-00; 


Zurich, Fr. . 25-2210 20 76-80 20-77-80 
Athens, Dr.... 375 540-555 540-555) 
Amst’d’m, Fi, | 12-107 8°70lp— (8-71-72 | 


7219 | 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 (11 -65-69,11 65-69 


20-76-79 20-76-80 20 76-80 
540-555 540-555 540-555 
8°70lo- 8:70lo- 8-711~ 


| 72 721 
|11 65-69 11 65-69 il 65-49 





istered cal 591p- = 591>~ 

larks c aes | 60-65 | Whit | 60-65 6415 641, 

Br. India Rup. | t18d. (17%- —|17%g-_— | Monday 172%j9—172%j.- 11727, 
1516 2925! 2950 29, 2929 
Hong Kong, $| +... [14.3:6-  |1413;9- | N413ig—  (1413;g—  1413;6- 
—_ | el ihe ne es 

$ a 8-8lol 8-81 | 8-Blol | 8-Blo/ = 8-8 

Rio, Mil ...... T5°899d.; 22530* = 225508 | 22520% 225.5% 

20-:15- (20°16- 20°15- 20:17- 20-20- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45 21 2lg i 21g 24g 27g 
ee: raed) | ives | AEaAy | Aratae | 7, 
a i $.. 40 e | ed) | Al7e(@) 117 ef!) 

$| t5ld. (17- 17lp- WFp= ATI A Thy 
| lo * 1819! 1815 18) 1815 
Lima, Sol. ... [17°38  (2454- (2454- | “\2454- 2454- 2514- 

Mexico, ly ao u 255 ly 253 y 255 2614/ 
ico, Pes, 9°76 | Ung’t’ nq’t’d | nq’t’'d | Ungq’t’d  Ung’t’d 
Manila, Pes.... a 66d.) 2514-3, | a 2514-34 Slee 2514—3, 
Moscow, Rbis. ae \24-815e— 24-8159-| ak 24°8154~ 24:8174- 
oe a 5: _ 81g Bg 815g 81’. 82 





Usance : T.T., | Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Vi oye days). * Sellers. ¢ Pence 
= unit of local’ currency. $ Par 8-235ls9 since di devaluation on February 1, 

934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
= rate. 





export (g) — rate is is a. h) ine semanas | fer 
importers. (i) Rate yments to Bank or account Controller 
of Reale les debts. i Nominal. 
(6) Other Exchanges 
Par of | 
Ma May 31, i, 
London on Esch. 1339" 1939 00 
per £ 
Helsingfors, M. ......... | 193-23 22654-22714 226e 2274 2265g-227ig 
Madrid, Pt. ..s.csscessesee | 25-2210{ 33) Give | len 
Lisbon, Esc. ..,...+00... | 110 110-1105 110-1161, | 110-110! 
Pen. ccoscovee | 27°82 235g-241g 235-241, | 2355-24lg 
side 1 siti | seem 
¢ | g-25\g 
2453-25 2453-251 | 245g-251g 
2ase- 25% 2454-2534 | 2454-255 
70 70 | 650-670 
580" =| s«4580* 
590k 590k 590k 
a ee 
; 370-400 | 370-400 
1754-1 1734-1834 | 1754-1854 
19:85-95 | 19°85-95 
13: 3-S 19-35-45 | 19°35-45 
arg | 22-35-45 
| seer 
13 14! 1315 oh 1315,¢-14416 
ied 6) “aribe-28° | 2784-28 
8-68-72 , haa | §:70lo-742 
2211 6-516 22hietig = 2241616 















Usance: T.T., except Alexandria a (Sight * Sellers. it of local 
cursenay. § Par, ere slgce borane : : fence, ner unit Rate 
ior to — Under Anlo-Spanish Agrecmant 
(®) Onder Anglo-Turkish Agreement. 

LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) icici 
pasate or Ree Oe 
May May 4 Ma Ma 31, —— I, 
London on 1939 1 ne ay 29, | Mi ae | 1939 1939 


Feet | Peek Perk 


p (p) (p) 
L | 1 rise Ges | 
e-7g | li6-78 1544-1 
Lig-13g Lol 17\g-16 


| @ | @ 












lol Lp-1 
} | (d) 
(d) 36 







tn | 7-H 
11 S - 
Deir | r-i5 | 15-19 


NE 





rae Oe 


— 2 hee. FR Pe eH 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended June a » 1939 



































NEW YORK scp epeneresinigninpesetiapsgepeceiilieninnni sails dipadchalceaiat 
es Imports | Exports 
ee | May 25, | Ma 26, | May 27, 27,| Me - ln 30, “May 31 From | Bullion | Coin | To | Buttion | Coin 
| y a | 
New York on | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 op 1939 ay I, eek Bo eee Peet sr ke 
| 
an —— +— | sons? hefed * lame | «| 
South Africa .......... \2,456,916 ove | 
cge.| Sars.| Sare,| Saxe, | mm | come | Bea: pagan jue. | | the 
| at Seehin| seane” 407232 |S. Rhodesia . 142,563 me 2,998,049 
soe tore | S68 468516 cai | {egni6 | British India .......... | 278,685 Once o gait 650 
13:64 “oaile real 2°64 eae 2°65 es. j Alustralia 600 se 782) ag | Netherlands ose) 9452 
e0e lg ° e lands seocooeoscce , > ranc Oren eeeeeeeeee > 
we 22524 22'53i2 22-521 22:53 Hg Sto Switzerland ............ | 62,312} 8,030 | United States ....... (6,608,964 ; 
at e . ° ‘ 1 —_— 
#1" 12" 40:12 00:19) a ‘: 2614 en 14,634,236] 15,605 | Total® w....ssee 19,607,971! 29,152 
7 5 losed 53- 70 SILVER | cot. 
20°90!g 120°90l2 |20°90l2 [20-9012 20°91 South Africa .......... 89 an 103 2101 
3-53 23°5212 23-5212 |23 53 23-53 S. Rh : 314 De rk 2353 
24-12 24:12 24-12" (24-12 24-1212 a an | RT eecnccenees , 
| 0-857, | 0-857, 0:857g | 0-857 0-857 Nethe la ‘d Oeerecccce ° oland Seeeeeecesecsece } > 
99-710 99-695 99-695 (99-605 99-780 ET ne 21 | Germany ............ 10,540 
7.3 7. ; 99: | IRIE iccesaseceshcos -| 2,897] 1,009 | United States ....... 120,875 
2 27:32 27-320 27°31 27-32 Switzerland 34 
16:15 16:15 «16-15 16-15 16°15 Porugd ........” - 2.450 
'29-05 29-05 29:05 29-05 129-05 | F OFEUBAL cn seeeeeseenees s | 
| 5-50 | 5:38 or | 5°50 ee | 3,300[ 4,610 | Total® .......eee | 238,753, 44 
Usance: T.T. t Official " *Including other countries. ™*” 





EXCHANGE. RATES (Monthly Tables) 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(BuYING Rates PER £100 STERLING) 








THE BANK OF LONDON AND SoutH America, Ltp., issues the following details 
relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American exchanges. 


All these ex with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related to the 
—_— omega amc ES United States d nme the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying 
T.T Sight a E 60 days’ 90 days’ — Sight selling _ on London was 141-40 bolivianos per £ 
| — = (nominal) on May 9, 1939. 

a aed cs | Colombia.* ‘Sight selling rate on New York was 175-45 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars 
London on : & s. d. s. d. & i d. bs d. | a: on ay 2, 1939. Ti his rate applies to holders of permits 

Rhodesia 1 5 0| 10010 3/| 10018 6| 101 9! 10115 0 buying in the “ open” market. 
S. Africa | 101 0 0; 101 5 0 | Ecuador. Sight selling rate on New York was 14-73 sucres per U.S. dollar 


(SELLING RATES PER £100 STERLING) 





3; 101 13 6); 102 1 "4 102 10 











on April 28, 1939. 
Guatemala. 4 oes 
Ceniral Bas Bank for the sale of drafts. 
Nicaragua.* Sight otins rate on New York for payment of imports was fixed by 


rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per 
but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the 





the National Bank at 5-52!2 cordobas per U.S. dollar (includinz 
Miho. hele te ee ee ee ee a oe 10 per cent. tax and 12 per cent. commission) on April 28, 1939, 
Sight 3 Tea Paraguay. Buchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 
Sninsenitizioniceasaamaiaan Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “fre:” paper peso on 
Tf To) Melee See ALCL, CT vee Bose April 28, 1939. 
London on :— Lsd £ sd. 5034 colon: U.S. dol 
Rhodesia »....sessee aeiieiiienennemmnenaih 99 15 $9 15 0 CORR, CR SS oe se ew Wee aes SSM sche per OS. aes 
GENIN AENEID: <ccocdiditiprpencccancannenneents ‘ 100 5 0 100 5 0 oe on 
Venezuela. Sight otiee rate on New York has been maintained at 3:19 bolivares 
a rare oe oT ee aT ee per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND OVER SEAS BA NK ATES 
London on Australia and Australia end } New Zealand Changed From ‘To Changed F ~ To 
rer Albania .......+: Ape, 1,'37 ie 6 | Moneresl-...... Mar. 11,°95 dts 
eee — — Amsterdam...... Dec. 2,736 212 2 OBO eccocecsoeces an. 5, "38 (4 31g 
. Athens .....00000+ an. a 6 6S Paxls.....sesceeees an. 3,°39 212 2 
Buying Selling Buying | Selling Batavia............ an. 14,°37 4 3 | Pretoria.......... May 15, *33 319 
—__— eustitlididiacaiiattins 58 cos RGaaieiieienkiaiies. Be aneaeved — 2 32 g'2 . Tallinn ......... 1,735 4 419 
Berlin .......+++- ept. 22,” : i 
- Aus- | New lias Aus- | N oem eoonsesna rm * oe 2 Z Riga ........0066 Jan. 1, 3943 . + 
tralia tralia | charest ....... * 2 332 
Australia | Zealand | (an Australia | Zea | (any | Ze@ | Budapest... Aug. 28,35 412 4 | Rio de Janeiro May 31, '35 31g 
mail) | (@n e Maid | Calcutta ......... Nov. 28,°35 312 3 OME vesseseseses 18,°36 5 © 412 
- Seidl j— IL Copenhagen ... Feb. 23,°39 4 312 | Sofia............. Aug. 15,°35 7 6 
_ = nena tam “ Danzig ........... an. 2/37 5 4 | St n., Dec. 14,°33 3 2g 
yee pam | | ae pas == gad May 1a 395° 9 SEARED cccxseses Nov. 25,°36 2 1 
(t) YD | Mait | Mai Lisbbam casecseesss May 11,'36 5 42 | Tokio w.n.nn Mar-11,"38 3285 3-46 
Sn 13630 a3 8 12516 12416 = ate 12416 123 4 12532 11242049 New Yosk Fed. Aug. 26°37 Ys 1 Waraew..-......- Dec. a” ae 4 
| 16 80 ese TVS wccceee ® ellingt s 
GO days| 12715 12673 le a 124g 33% 12533 1241799 Madrid ........+ July 15, °35 512 5 Irish ......+0e00 June 30, ’32 31g 3 
rl 12754 1273, om 124 123% 123 f 125%6 (124° 40 Bitte Os ee ee 
Ee pt ~ Central Bank of Chile. —Discount rate for member banks, 412% ; discount rate for 


‘ * All rates (Australian and New Zealand) now 1 
termediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. 





to private persons 


the public, 6%. (a) 42% % applied to banks and credit i institutions. (6) 5% applied 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 563) 


Millars’ Timber and Trading Com- 
-—Trading profit 1938, including divi- 
dend — subsidiaries, £110,752 (£141,350) 
dinary dividend reduced from 10 to 7} 

a cent. To depreciation and reserve 


20,000 ( (625,000). To tax and N.D.C. 


9,100 _(£7,100)." Carry forward raised 
gle “4 ‘£61,867 - 
Waring 
Gillow.—Profit £33,557 
for for year to Jana % 1939, after Fama 
Hon, etc., of £7,685. Interest on 


first mo 
1 045 te mortgage debenture stock takes £31,755; 


d is reduced from from £6,415 to £315 
a credit of £4,193 from ; 
sequined £ reserves no 


Ocean Coal and Wilson’s.—Credit 
balance for 1938 is £158,388 (against 
268,005). Debenture interest absorbs 
£0855; ; preference dividend £84,880. 
ividend 1} per cent. on £4,147,609 
ordinary stock, or £62,214. Carry forward 
£214,429 (£213,990). For previous year 
a dividend of 3} per cent. was paid on 
£5,000,000, and took £175,000. 


Australian Mutual Provident Society. 
—Report for 1938 shows that valuation of 
liabilities under all policy contracts has been 
based on 3 per cent. per annum interest. 
Total business in force : Number of policies 
increased from 1,354,333 to 1,441,979; 

original sums assured incr ‘from 
£279,362,680 to £295,904,973; sums assured 
and bonuses increased from £337,300,233 
to £356,218,289. Total assets increased 


from £112,037,146 to £117,009,258. New 
business, 1938: £29,104,683. Surplus 
divided rose from £3,304,149 to £3,479,591. 
Imperial Cold Storage an Su upply.— 
Trading profit, 1938, £46,682 (£75,163). 
After crediting other income (including 
£80,587, against £9,307, non-recurring), 
and deducting expenses and interest, balance 
is £127,150, against £107,686. Year’s 
dividend maintained at 7} per cent., tax 
free. Cash is increased from £115,798 to 
£137,616. Stocks £284,048 (£193,640). 
Malacca Rubber Plantations.—Gross 
Profits, 1938, £147,181 (£222,470). Estate 
expenditure, etc., £99,889 (£128,516). No 
ordinary dividend, against 7} per cent. for 


1937. zo reserve £23,000 (£10,000). Net 
— 41,723 (£88,069). try forward 
31,979 to £42,076. 

ntinued on page 578) 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTs 








BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS ee eet a a : INDIAN 
: "Gross Receipts, | + Aggregate Gross Receipts, Gross Recei . 
| week ended May 28 21 weeks e for Week Acaresate Gross 
cm SS onkonsconsniad Name 3 ee 
pe ee ee = $s | 
anleelgalet afl gl ddl 93/4] 8 a] wm [te | 9 | so 
i ° r “ ——w = ‘ 
2 E| SEIS: BS es aS #2 88 | & ; "3s : | 1939 | Rs. [ORs (SR. a 
is : eeaneeciaensenatl lenin —————7——=—=_ | Bengal &N. Western | 5 May 10) $11,79,057'— 45,758) 43,090,012 — 5,95,860 
netc... (teed ora! cad razed aaare | Remnemnces: | 3] 9) $poseoo)s aan divas « erie 
BE ciccetbacc | 469 455 224 679 1,148 9,07410010 5,730 15,740 24.814 | Madree&S. Mah... | 5 10) $2476.00) }-2,53.917| "9s se | S8to00 
9% Poy 667 481) 245 726 1,393 9,088 9,658 5,951 15,009, 24,697 |S Tada 5 May 10) $15,63,267|— 23,148) 61.47.481 — "62'999 
. . a4)=— | ; j ; 
I shat intentninail | 902 315 215 530 832 5,922 7,061 5,356 12,417) 18,339 | $ 10 days. 
~-: Fea 380. 333 232 565 945 5,909 6,660 5,460 12,120) 18,029 | 
—_ j i j i j i | 
oreae” CSern | 199 191| 100 291 490 3,803, 4,064 2,411) 6,475| 10,278 | CANADIAN 
SUE cectmasathaiad | 274 229 116 345 619 3,843 4,120 2,427, 6,547, 10,399 | —— — 98 , ides 
Southern— | | Canadian National .. | 20 May 21 3,913,289! |- 688,115) 66,962,866 +2 
| 3902 64 26 90 392 5,898 1,281 683 1,964 1,862 | i ! _ 3,913,289) +- 688,115) 66,962, 268,821 
1939 7) 13. 68. 28 96-11 5,996 1245, 704 1,949, 7,945 | Sanetien Pectcnn. |20 | 21] _2.831;0001 + 448/000 47,508,000 "aoding 
wares St Pe Teen 7 ee Se 
ee 12721025 565 1590 2,862 24697 22416, 14,180 36,596, 61,293 | SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
1939 7. *""""""" 1736 LILL, 621 1732 3,468 24836 21683 14,542 36,225, 61061 | — “hers et : 
a vidi ices ——____—__—_________-_——— | Antofagasta ........... 21 May 28 £11,060 7,430 280,790 83,240 
(a) Week ended May 27. , $170,700|4- 2,400 7,521,000 + 475°400 
Argentine N.E. ...... 47 27.4 #£10,589 + 149, 466,561. “20's 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS he a7 | gyi d'#14322000 4 58,000: 68,50%000 728 
(000’s omitted) TE ee *£88,834 + 3,598 4,249,818 7.070 
a ee B.A. Central ......... 46 13, - $111,000 + 13,100 4,575,800 ~ 672,400 
L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. | one Sma B.A. Gt. Southern... | 47 27\ { F2i56 9091 ee hs035 200 — 437,000 
810,000 + 150,000 35,927,000 . 935,000 
— eenneninete yen | A en ~.....- 47 27.) #£50,248\4- 9,305. 2:228'722 - 58,002 
Cumulative Figures £ xs £ £ $2'106.800 + 606,850, 91622900 . Tovey 
Gross decrease, first half 1938, over -_ ont. a 105 Central Argentine ... | 47 27) $4130,695 + 37,646 5.683.802 — 47°59] 
TSC TAIT LYDT ccc ccccesccccsccvcccsse _ - —= —_ ’ r ’ ’ > ie ° 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, Central Urzguayan.. | 46 20/4 ¢ retest mar wee 365,127 
over second half 1937 ............ — 2,423 | —1,812 | — 926 - 54 ; | M1313000 — 59,000! 33.826'000 neon 
Gross oa oe half 1939, Leopoldina ............ 21 27, 14,815|— 894) 400,897 + 12,681 
Ovi weeks to May 28.1939 ...| — 117 | — 310 | + 112 |+ 83 Menican Raltway..... = au P. Peas MAES 6,397,600 + 176,300 
ap an ints my | United of Havana | 47 27, “Wosel+ 9331 1astace. | atth 
Av. weekly decrease, Ist half 1939 | — 5:57 | —14:76 | + 5-33 + 3:95 Vanited of Fiavana ... ae Fen + _—-753)_—«:1,131,252 — 54,621 
qn —_ outa 1938.... | + 245 + 113 + 129 | + 119 «Conver at a ; official rate 16°12 pesos to a. Losin in Argentine 
test week compared with average | . | pesos. ‘ortnig t. a) Convert at official rate. ) eceipts in U uayan 
—49BT HBO 000000. cnre-sneeeeee® seceveres iD + 129 oy See 39 Te __ 83 1 = 46 currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled tree rate.” rug 
FFICS 
eee ee SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS _ 
ss Rec , week ended; Aggregate Gross Receipts - 7 | 1939 | nes. fe 
a May 26, 1939 mie 21 weeks . Transit Receipts...... | 20 |May 20! _ $454,100 + 16,100! 3,623,300 — 214,000 
Company | a (£'000) t 10 days. 
scehcdastdgus ee 
| Pass. | Goods | Total | Pass. | Goods | Total _____ LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
a oe —-—— sroeapirerteerinagenptene — aaa aR ~ | Compared 
Belfast & Co. Down— Receipts | with prev, 
iscsi. cadheniiaiinentoa 2-0 | 0-5 2-5 | 38-7 9-1 | 47-8 eis hams: san ae em car 
See hsadiuatienigtansaed 2-1 0-4 2:5 | 39-1 90 | 48-1 Os 
Great Northern— Week ending May 27, 1939, before pooling ...........s06 602,400 | + 21,400 
a 96 | 9-0 | 18-6 | 181-2 | 181-8 | 363-0 Total, 48 weeks 10 Gute .cc...ssscccsssressscnscceccccersccccenee 27,340,700 | + 304,800 
SO ba caicaceatednnstictd 10:1 | 10:3 | 20-4 | 185-9 | 210-0 | 395-9 
Great Southern— | L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ........000000 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
tages 32-6 | 37-8 | 70-4 | 631-6 | 839-5 |1471-1 L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 .............. 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
Pee pinnupetncnvsginieinass | 32-9 | 39-9 | 72-8 | 629-0 | 856-8 (1485-8 L.P.T.B, receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ...... | 30,923,828 676,450 
sonpeneaoet $$ Renton London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 .. | 42,120,179 | + 742,250 
AMERICAN RAILROADS | 
" . r 7] ere ————— | MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 
Month of | Compared | 3 agonths | Compared —Aiaeeaeanaeieenreeenetenataemnnte $$$ eins 
Company | “March, | with March, —- —(|.. wan | alone 
| 1939" | 1938 | 1939 Months, 1938 Receipts for Month Aggregate Receipts 7 
ee te ee Ne i wt 3 I a ae Comany Ending BS Ae aya: a r 
re $ =| 1939 | +or— | 19399 | +or- 
Baltimore and {Gross 12,523,000 | + 1,974,000 | 35,313,000 | + 4,812,000 
aos Gaste | 27-77r000 | 1 Serstone 90'108,000 | + 10;051'000 | I _— 
cw ross | > ? + 3 ’ ’ | + 10, ’ i | 1 4 (02,106 
Central ...... Nett | ~1/822,000 | + 1,859,000 | -4/531,000 | +. 6'330,000 | ee ee ee) eee rete aah ess 265431" 
Pennsylvania Gross _ 33,321,000 | + 4,402,000 | 95,691,000 | + 12,786,000 ian | 4 \Ape. 30: Gross! 10 114,000 — 309 000) 39°460,000 — 1,120,000 
ifroad ...... Nett | 4,994,000 | + 1,292,000 | 13,729,000 | + 6,002,000 | Canadiai pe. 30) , y "381,000 + 633,000 
Gross 17,236,000 + 1,487,000 | 47,201,000 | + 2,509,000 | ic | Ne ivan t Se SLT Te 
Southern Pacific Nett | 1,750,000 + 1,975,000 | 2:947,000 | + 47405'000 | Int-Rlys. | 4 |Apr. 30 Gross 534,509) + 10,645) 2,284, t rl 
Cent Am. | Net 120,211/— 38,999, 634,475 8 
Union Pacific ... 4 GPSS | 12,070,000 | + 1,812,000 | 34,222,000 | + 3,940,000 od 
on Ses =" "USett | 920,000 | + 251,000 | 2,470,000 | + 388,00 ———_1__j_ acetal attains tains 
re + Net operating income. - Decrease in deficit. 





(Continued from page 577) 


John Bright and Bros.—Gross profits, 
to March 31, 1939, £85,763 (£108,729). 
To. depreciation £20,000 (£20,000). To 
N.D.C. £16,000 (£18,000). Debenture 
interest £14,469. Debenture stock sinking 
fund £3,531. Sum of £30,684 has been 
applied in further reduction capital sus- 
pense account to £200,000. Carry forward 
reduced from £10,482 to £9,640. Ordinary 
dividend nil, against 2} per cent., tax free. 


Bank of Roumania.—Deficit for 1938, 
£6,896, increasing debit forward to £23,730. 
ce sheet shows current accounts 
1,063,919 (£831,095); cash in London, 
41,020 (£25,259); in Bucarest, £456,110 
(£303,080); balances with other banks 
abroad, £4,413 (£2,447); British Govern- 
ment securities, £313,270 (£357,237) ; bills 
receivable, £469,500 (£392,432). 


John Brown and Company.—Net 
profit year to March 31, 1939, after fees, 
interest, depreciation and taxation, £550,682, 
an increase of £23,709. Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 174 per cent., tax free. 


Tredegar Iron and Coal.—Profit for 
year to March 31, 1939, £83,380 (£88,467). 
Ordinary dividend maintained at 4 per cent. 
tax free on “ A” and “ B” shares. 


Argentine Navigation Company.— 
Gross profits 1938, pesos 6,746,510, a 


decrease of pesos 1,936,762. Fleet and 
other depreciation 1,335,094 _ pesos 


(1,280,547 pesos). Administration expenses 
2,992,056 pesos (3,134,989 pesos). Net 
profits are 1,751,544 pesos lower at pesos 
1,094,781. Dividend of 8 per cent. to be 
paid in two instalments on 10 per cent. 
Cumulative participating preference capital. 


Investment Trust Corporation. — 
Gross revenue year to May 1, 1939, £446,146 
(£478,723). Debenture interest, preferred 
dividend, tax, N.D.C., and expenses 
£302,444 (£306,032). Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 13 per cent. Carry 
reduced from £194,530 to £189,425. 


Whitehall Electric Investments. — 
Net income year to March 31, 1939, 
£210,073 (£228,680). Valuation of invest- 
ments, March 31, 1939, £5,078,867, against 








£4,988,975 ; £281,566 has been appro- 
priated for investment depreciation from 
profit and loss credit balances of Hall- 
minster Investments and Whitehall, Canada. 


Thomas De La Rue and Company.— 
Profits year to March 31, 1938, £248,000 
f 185,452). Ordinary dividend 15 per cent. 
plus cash bonus of 11 per cent., a 

per cent. for year on capital sacrenee 
by 10 cent. capital bonus of 1937-5, 
when dividend was 12 per cent. To tat 
and N.D.C., £90,000 (£55,000). Gener : 
reserve £50,000 (£51,000) ; £10,000 agat 
placed to plant obsolescence. 


Guest Keen & Nettlefolds. — G10 
profit £1,185,000 against £1,225,406. Dr 
preciation £200,000 against £150,000. .. 
reserves £300,000 (including £225; 34% 
investment reserve) against £350,000. 3} 
free of tax, making 6% against 74% tax free. 

r 


North Metropolitan Electric Powe 


The name of the 
ee _— vA to. The Northmet 
Power Company. 
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THE — WEEK’ S COMPANY RESULTS 
na acini Net] p SS a ileietinnindlemenicslinaaatiblticneiccasilthi ti: latinas tiie 
‘Net atl Appropriation e 
iad ee Amt eon | Coenen 
Year doom Payment | Available | Dividend it Year 
Company : Last of for | : Carried to oe 
Ending Account | Deben- | Distri- | | Ordinary | Reserve, | Balance | 
ture | bution | || Prefece. ‘, Genren] Forward; Net _ Divi- 
| Ineerest | Amen Amount | Ries | | tion, etc. || Profit | | Son 
~~~ Banks Dec 31 Dy oi £ | . £ tind ye 
Bank of See » wicbamnete oo - 16,834) Dr.6,896 Dr.23,73 ie j Deak 730 lor £ 8,278 Nil 
Booth’s Distilleries_...... ove . 31 29,637| 54,490} 84,127 , f 
Financial Land. ete | ae 31 > 10,875, 24 34,999|| 46,089] Nil 
Texas Land and Mortgage . ; 9,673} 14,641) 24,31 9,900} 6+ 5,000| 9,414)|  15,570/ 6+ 
Whitehall Electric Invest. | Mar. 31] 358,053] 210,073) 568,126 - ... |Dr. 8,875| 389,501|| 228,680| Nil’ 
Burmah Oil, pasceeeeneeesen Dec. 31| 637,271) 4,015,246) ans 300,000) 2,884,668 765,695 702,154 4,162,285 306 
u 1 
Allied Sumatra .....ssssee-e | Dec. 31} 58,191) 56,221| 114,412 bo al2 
Badek wcossccscoscorsseereses w+ |Dec. 31] 12,718] 12,290! 25,008! 3,358 12,495 18. Tad 10 
Malacca ....e00e seveveseeececes - | Dec. 31 31 3979) 41,723, 73,702) 23,000 42 5077) 88 069! 7h 
Pai ose jeeguetnene . | Dec. 31 1,096 1,335 2,431 = 1,531|| 2,200! Nil 
PP 
Const Limes vicese.cccescceseess . |Dec. 31 | 105,204) 269,469 374,673) 3,883, 116.540 
Indo-China Steam .......++« Dec. 31 9,568 266,605, | 276,173 241,244) 20,052 247/669 Nit 
Shops and Stores acon | | 
Boots Pure Drug ...........+ ; 346,730} 950,699) 1,297,429 487,955} 248,724 , 
Burton (Joseph) and Sons | Apr. 15| 24,289 17,806” 42,095 2'500| 24 2 "16500" 5 
Peacock’s Stores .......see+++ Dec. 31} 24,257 36,266 60,523 19,597} 23,525|| 43,900 8 
Waring and Gillow ......... | Jan. 31 6,415 1,845, 8,2 7,945 315}, 4,073, Nil 
Woodlands Chemists seovee | Dec. 31 és 1,594 1,594, 396, 1,198|| (a) (a) ti i 
 - : 
Deamoolie .....s.sseseeseeeeeee | Dec. 31 31,728} 11,745} 43,473 1,000} 31,973)! 10,893; 17 
Derby ....... socenpbbascossendane tans Oe 11,916 7,188} 19,104 3,000 117537] 7,461 st 
Bin GRRE icccoccnkstecceantes w+ | Dec. 31 5,741 Z 13,621 4,000 4275 10,844) 25 
Debehae uinceusscacbinecoedunn .. | Dec. 31 28,927| 17,744, 46,671 = 27,921|| 21,404) 17 
Rupai .......seseees sesseseseeeee | Dec. 31 | 25,175] 11,041] 36,216 2,000 25,216) 12, 189 15 
siciialinemiiinicliiieimabiias . | Dec. 31 39,297 8,512} 47,809 Dr. 2,500 41,834)! 11,080! 20 
Textiles 
Bright (John) and Bros. ... | Mar. 31 10,482) 53,373 63,855 54,215, 9,640|| 74,469 Nil 
Hart and Levy .........0000 . | Oct. 31 Dr. 6,269 Dr14,594c Dr. 20,863} ‘ ‘Dr 20863 | (a) | (a) 
Vantona Textiles ........... Mar. 31 Dr. 23,354 Dr. 20, 792 Dr. 44,156 'Dr44,156||Dr29,461, Nil 
Tramway & Omnibus _ | | | | 
Lisbon Electric Tramways | Dec. 31 30,775, 152,516 ee 55,000} 31, 430}) 146,046 74 
rusts 
Forward Trust ........... wee | Apr. 30 4,592} 20,906, 25,498) 5,000, 7,448 30, 872) 20 
Investment Trust Corp. ... | May 1 189,425; 230,701; 420,126 ay 194,530)! 259, 691; 13 
Other Companies I] 
Advance Laundries ....... . | Mar. 31 8,970 88,582} 97,552 33,474} 10,258|| 89,825, 74 
Associated Biscuit ............ Mar. 31 21,881 57,534 79,415 jie 20,687; 50, 049) Nil 
Associated Newspapers . ... | Mar. 31 525,131 445,266, 970,397) 100,000 457,730, 785,036 25 & 7 
British Bedaux ...........c00 Mar. 31 20,801) 21,357 3,500  457| 26,845 10 
Brotherhood (Peter) ........ . | Mar. 31 90,917 81,924 172,841! 17,500 104,266 73,481 24 
Chloride Elec, Storage ..... | Mar.31/ 89,149) 291 242 380,391 132,696, 80,669 | 352,679 20 
Cole (E. KK.) ...cccssseceees eee | Mar. 31 25,044, 29,256, 54,300, 20,619 14,350! 37,468 10 
Cope Brothers.........ccses0s . | Mar. 31 58,905 37,090} 95,995] | 57, 933 | 45,940, 14 
Mason and Burns ............ | Mar. 31 2,727) 3,651) 6,378)| _... | 3,659) 7,732; 15 
McColl (R. S.) s.sccceeeeeeee | Apr. 28) 5,185 12,690) 11875 8,700 . a 20,549 6} 
lars’ Timber. .............. | Dec. 31|  55,465| 98,652, 154,117|| 55,250 20,000 61,867|| 131,250, 10 
Morton (C. & E.) ........ see | Dec. 31 \Dr. 35,274.Dr. 8,200 Dr. 3474 a ..  \Dr43,474\\ 12,161) Nil 
Olympia, Ltd. ............ ... | Dec. 31| 47,998] 36,938  84,936|| 35,700 49,236|| 36,742 Nil 
Scottish Drapery Corp. ... | Apr. 19 38,066 90,405, 128,471 38,062 os 47,996 95,002, 9 
Scottish Machine Tool ...... | Mar. 31 12,014, 55,613, 67,627||_... 25,000| 13,627| 48,526, 8 
§ sedaensanedidcabanie Dec. 31} 22,748} 114,984; 137,732|| 22,500 20,000} 39,232|| 148,642) 9 
Total Profits, 1939, in £000’s :\No.ofCos | 
OMB cde ccaiseceséinass 1,151, 49,965) 152,359 202,324 31,086 38,663, 52,695,| 166,201 
To Fune 3.  aewetth bdianasel ; 1,192, 52,944) 160,265) __ 213,209) 32,342) | @, ,709| 55,643'| 174,914... 
t Free of income Tax. (a) No comparable figure. (b) Absorbed £2,747, 302. (c) Ten months. 


(m) 5 per cent. paid free of income tax. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unlzss marked 


i 














| *tne ‘. 
Company Total | Pay- | . 
+Final | ab! Year 
“ie davealeriasbibitansiitiiean ind denial tacit ME 
/ 0, , 
RAILWAYS 24 m 
-Nagpur ...... 2* 1 
Bomba’ Aone ukss 3t 6 i 1 
Bank of Nova Scotia 3 July 3 3 
National of N. wesiand 2lot 3 | 2: lgeob 
; sf 1 
Ottoman Bank ...... = ll ’ 1 lg 
INSURANCE 
Beacon Insurance dia 25 . 25 
TEA & RUBBER 
Borbheel Tea ......... 20t | 30 ; 40 
Borjan Tea Attn oe ee aoe 
Boroi = Mee , iH aie F, 
Maat Pertang Rbr 4 612 ee il , 
“< 3 5 
vabund Tea ......... ve | 20 as 10 
Ramai Tea vhdbbiheanel 12in¢! 25 fan 2212 
upaj uli Tea ae Tot 10 oad 10 
NING | 
Great Bouider Propty 1212 6 July 7) 121.* 
Tin Fields tia 6ut | ts 
—%.__ (199940) | gt} | 114* 


(v) Also special cash capital distribution of 24. per share free of incom? tax. 











by asterisk to indicate interim divi 
‘3 et: *Int. Pa P 
Company or | Total ? 
+Final | able Year 
ae eee ae Le | eee 
INDUSTRIALS 
oe ape 7Jio* . | mn 7io* 
Allied I ronfounders a Ort oe 0 
oe | eee. 0s oe 
Assoc. Det) | 4ct 1212| ... 
Beer (G G.)and Rigden | HI | 8 June 7 8 
Beer(I.)andSons ...| 5f| 8 June 22 8 
Brick ...... | 3*] .. uly’ 1) 3 
Brit. Col. Power “A” 50c.*ps_ ... uly 15 50c.*ps 
Beeee Suny fot he fie {| Gig) .. | ea 
Brown John) and Co. +12t #i7 <. fit 
Brownlee and C: $15 wie 
Brynymor Seeamship | — 6 June 19 16 
Buttons —.........csee00s 21 eee abe” eS nn 
Cardinal Investment | 3 | july) 3" 
Crompton Parkinson (c)7! [ee | 6 
De La Rue (T.) ...... oot (@)2%6 | «. | 12 
Ebonite Container . 5¢ 8 8 
Gillette Safety Razor 15c*ps san Ss _ 
Henekeys .........+++++« | sit 
Pete |. | Sel me 
Int. Harvester ......... 40 cts* July 15 50 cts 


Compan | “tae. | roeat| Pay | Prev 
y ‘tFinal | able | Year 
Kayser Ellison & Co. | $*| .° June 7] ‘Se 
Miller Rayner, etc... | ... | lo! ... 72 
Montgomerie and lot | 15 15 
Monument Property dna 5 5 
oss’ Empires......... es® 1 0s 5* 
Reardon Smith Line ® +10 
Reed (Albert E.) ...... | Blot! 5 9 
Ribble Motor ......... (a) 6t (a)10 10 
Royal Dutch Co. Lowi. sie 17 
— and Co. ...... - 15 15 
ell Transport ...... $2iot, $20 July 7) $20 
Shipley ieries oF 121, i 14, 12 
Thames Grit, etc....... we | Te} Julyl 10 
Tredegar Iron, etc ioe +4 
ee 334) July” 22 334* 
Twyfords ...........--.. 4} 15 
United Tobacco oe (6)5*(a) ... | (wate 
Warwickshire Coal . ‘4 10¢ | 15 
Whessoe F aha 1.8 | 30 
UNIT TRUSTS | 
Investors General Fxd. $4.544 25... |‘ Junel ‘$5: 158 
$_Free of income tax. _ “@) Paid on larger capital. 
(b) Free. of South African normal income tax. 


(c) Paid on £409,814 more capital. 
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AND YIELDS 
N ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES 
LONDO 


ocks allowan erest accrued ymen neom dard rate. Where : 
udes Saleem = the final ' 
redempti ne ae before a certain 
of pa t, ble at or ¢ ae on ood chee : 
es pense stocks are a ae on a * shar 
, . . ‘ 
stocks allowance is sade = any profit or lose on the quotation ie above per, The ordinary 
calculating yields of Sania date oa a ams the ies he 
= itely redeema' socmne 
date oy - latest dividends, account being taken crease or reducti erim owance is made rued 
ae — ce to the lat t 
calculated by retere on “cum div.” shares 














































































































ei 4 
et v : , 
Price 31, 
hina | | | Last two | May 
” shares | < | = 1 to | Dividends Name of Security ( 
' . >, | Yield May 31, apenas’ 
| Price. . : (oO i 
| veart939 | May’ | $25) May 31, | ligt | Low | @ % | | | * Na & 
| Tan. 1 to fSemty f 3. Rem 8 ee Oe” at 8 6 
yet | May 31, || Name | on 2 est aa? Me. || Cita. ot tame as nee | 417 6¢ | 
Pike - r | 
: sr | re e 3/6 34 || Com, Bk. of Aus 10) 50/- 333 
E “High- | Low- | xa Osis Beads | wm |+2| 3 12 On| 9% oe all end heat Bo. - +h | 5 1 6 
3 ; est tS aioe ae Riss; } 10612 i | ; 1 6 a 3lga Hambree 419, 2 3p feats 6 10 ; { 
$3 ° —— 1 | | ° te = 
Bead 791, | 64 \ wie iol | oe ots | 9815 | ti | 333 10f - gb | Cong, aa S, SiS. | dete | —e?? 
Pox 1008, | 90 It ‘goss o27 || “Da's 961 | 962, tip] 20 4) £93 Tipb| Martins £30. £20 83/= | +1/-| 317 6 
pod wae | S| ee | Be | Be APeSoets | oaher the | 3 ¢ 3 | Sin oF Mite tat | | ree | 
; 1 lg |} 99g | Do. 412% | 109% | 3 873 | Nat. Dis. £212 fy. 26 | + ly ' 
é 4 ooo | ase” Osos ee 1 5% gee tH) 35 Cl ser oo hirer A utz| 36 6 13 3 ‘ 
: 105%_ | 100 | 112tg | 10558 | Fund. 212% 1 57 || 9234) + 34 369] & 4a Nee 5, ae 63/- 4 8 0 : 
3 ’ ithe ‘st | ene | sim || Fund. 234% 1952~ Tul 38 6 303, 86 ||| N. of In 5, 319 1 
& 4 Sills =. i} 9 8754 | Fund. 3°% 1959-69... | 1081p) + 3 219 4k 3414 Tig 6) N. Bk. of Scotland 1 418 6 ‘ 
> i oer ; . 1414 2 0 
: bp. 3 ol go” | ot | oD | Fund. 4% te 1o4eeds || 97le| *.. | 3 6 0) 34h oll Sore a rae re ee. Pl 4 4 08 
: fos} rol ae 1091p my ll Nor De stowe Ss. || 96le| + 2 3 9 og p's of Galon Dts fe M2 a | ie! 450 
oy a6 90 || 9014 9llo | Do. 3% 195 4% || 108 | ts 312 if) 161s ob | West eae Dd... +0. | : 
. 3 1OLti6 93 || 967% 10253 || Victory wy 1952 | se +1 3 13 0) 46/- 96 | 310 6 
: 11246) 100 | ‘Ser | 9054 | Local Loans 3% asta st al. 33 | 91/9 | me A asad om | 310 6 ; 
10353 | 9012 | 83%3 | 767 | Austria 3% 1933-53 | el ttl an 0 | 208 ne Ll, pd... | 13 | +15| 49 9 
; : ein 99 o3i2 | India 219% ....0+- case || THI) + 1g 409) 6 b|| Atlas n. 1, fy. od. 16 | +2/8| 316 9 
‘ 102 i 90g tj 64 5512 ij Do. 3 sensecseccoose . 87 +1 316 0 tas 6 | oom Ve »5/= s2i¢ + lg 312 9 3 
6812 | 35° || 64 6654 | a ._ 109 | +t | 145s A | Gen. Acc. £1 5. 2719 | .T 2 
? i j ) 958. 68 i ' Lon. 101, | poe - 
% } a 10 || 115g | Dom. 3% 1945-15, let oy ~~ | 2 wi a ase | Pearl eo 5 OS, we 1434) + 14) 2 16 st 
ey a7 acolg | 98, | Aunt. 5% sane | toad $i 6) tne o> Prada gt Ra | 35° (256 ? 
4 tot 3 | Lgss | 198 | Nien 59 Jost Hoae| | 4a 1 13% ¢ | Bo. Fl, mith de oe) 3 : 
Sea ios | oss 1a3? | “96 | Queens. 5% 1 | 108° | 3. 2 195 | 1, 10/= pd...; "| F4) 43 0 
hia 17%] 95° | O° ay Sedna 5% 1988-75 1g} 512 6 6 3/3 | 3 Ura C00 | 85) | #39) 3.5 0 ‘ 
{ 1071932 |} 110° | 10 Foreign Governments _ 80 | + 12 8 40 6/6 5 || S. 1 with 5/pd. 210 9 
Sire ee ad 78% | Arg. 412% St Bds. | esis| t3u| 8 5 3 171, ion || Sua. C2 Rea Li tod| Saal *> : 
3 dl € 9612 z sole 3 ] abe. 43%, 1934-38 | Src + 2 i is 2m “ale oO investment Trusts | 210/-| ... ; 7 3 , 
i | « = 38 || 65ig 8354 | Belgian 4% oe 21 eve Nil onl 85 || Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 39 lp | ae hy 7 ] 
: sin as i2le || aan Ba iia ea #'2| 19 15 ov) oe Sle c antes rest) gi) <. | 6 6 8 
- : 36 | 201 2 || Bra: 1929) ...... lg} — Of | Brit. Assets a. / , 5 
i 37ln | 12% | ict | 8 | Samos HS (1912) soi| 4 AS | ay 7 Senne Sa, 5! aa 4% 1 8 un e 
con | 57 || Se | 28 SE cer oe| 71S 3 $ | is/it, 65 eee ae BS o7g| t. | 6 10 0% 
734, | 40 } nm’? | 30 een : mne| <i | 3 a 3 | 21412 ai? bil Gaara Oat ttre 3 1 3'3 3 
| 3 secret 2 4 if 6019 Gen. “of lxd ae | 0 : 
10554 | 20 || 100 | 94le | Denmnt 27 Foe tte 19 8 | 0 105 || Ind. and Def. ... || 21ixd 64| 7 1 
‘ 99 . 8614 6812 | Egypt 4% (British) 3815 12 © || 11712 5 | Invest. Trust . 10/- 12/9 | + | 510 I ‘ 
ms | Shs | oe nu | Ger Dawes Un 33) | 38 TSS Se 240 sis) Lake View far. 10) 98 | +1312 538 7 
: o ia) & 5 | Do. Young La, 419% 29 - | 15 5 Oh) 25, #12 6], Merchones Tnvst Grd. lw | 6 6 0 
* |i Soin | ste | tonek — | ~ lie of 23712 18" Metropolitan Tr. ast. 647 
. 1 3 | ia Sanany 936-65 . | 13 6 | 11812 Inv. 5/~...... 152g | ... 7 3 
3 S81, = | 322 + | fapan., he ai, ane 7 ° | ae ee | Scottish Mort., &c. | 186t2 ; 19 5 
a 60 53 “4 719% 1922...... 10 Oy! 1, 3a || Trustees exes || 1671g 
; 0” | 38 || ta) aed ee eo) <i |i 16812 eens, Gor 
> m3 | g°| 3 | Re 690 Gar 63 wit 188 | 195 65 ts &c. 34/:5 8 9 
¥ 75lo | 54 } 7 |, Roum, C.3% 180 Financial Trusts, 22/9 | + 614 0 2 
on | os’ it a | od, | eee +1 | 316 6 ar baal Pe | $10 ot 2 
| a ees EER Se oie | 108 3150) ony ie, Sattaed Rae at atl wig 31 
; 11584 | LOL || 11119 108 | Bristol 5% 1 wwe || 79 +? 312 6 |i 43/9 t614b| 125 a)! Daily 20 = 18/15 + Tied 7 3 ! 
. "are | ge? || TES. | 108 Liverpool i934 2 | %|*. | 3u 6 26/19 ; | Fonseca Lara ei | Bh6'| 613 3 
- 87lg } 88 Lis 957-6 Hudson’s Bay 15/- Nil 
2 97g | Wig 1 toa! 972 || Middx. 319% 1 3 c4 (2)\¢ 3 | _ tnvest. £1 coves 4 i he ; 
+ 10554 i } 25/~ | Pere. Li. || 8/9xd) <.. 755 2 
: a te 13 Sere ld 21 | 9 
S ‘ Year 1939 Last two 10/3 10¢ || Sudan Plant, 417 0 
La. May | H ' 5a || Ansell’s Brewery 25/ 3-| 31 : 
A __ aaanive_} @ oo © are lio! .. | $ 4 |\ 72/9 2a ‘Barclay Peskng a hie | 64 | 310 0 
“lat ee “Futile Boards — | 108%, | de 2 * | 269 15, @|) Bass &Co.£1 |) 67/6 | +1/6|. 5 10 0 ‘ 
ial 1 C. Elec. 5% 1950- | 1 o }\ 132'- 146 i—y- i fl... 95/- | 42/3 738 : 
12 |106 | a! ar Pass, Tran 3 lmeaiz| $392 a ‘Tie a|| Saannee, Ora i |i ata +3") 3 6 y 6 
419% “ 23 | 1i6loxd) 440 3 | Guinness Ord. Z1 ;.. e9/-| | 3,8 
mai Zig “A” 1985-20. ‘M2igxd) +2 0 || 96/3 ie | a ot | Sols | 6d 5 6 0 
a ¢ 115 | 103i, | De 22 5% | ” 1965-2023... lg} +11 | 417 113/- T12.4)| Ind. I scum = | +1/-| 6 | 
i ie Laue | ey a3 1956 0 afer | | $1 a3 3 90/6 a2) Hescrde t |logléxd +46) 3 3 ’ 9 
‘ 2 2 ; . m 1 coe i (HL&G. 
. 85. | 7" | 22 2s P'S Loa 5% Ria pss oi 3f° Taylor Walker Ord i 66/- —T ‘ 
a Lia | 10612 ng Brizish Railways ao) tie) 27 2 Se 6a || Watney Combe | 999 i 
i | G.W. Ord. ..........«. 314! + 33 Nil 63/3 Coal and Stee! | 20/— | 41/3 11 0 ; 
bz) 4c} te G. NEBR Def... 1g| + ly Nil iron, 1. Tied) 5) 
Z 211g Nil ¢) L. & N. Ord, || _5ig Nil tronfound. ¢ 45/— | + 6 8 
Fi "Ste oy a beg Pret 1055 aa*| 3 Nil | 20) ons | Babcock Wiloon £ - os +5 2c % | 
Li 353 | il ¢ nam 3 i . a Oni 71 || 42/ jm! 5 
f 211 hd Sa Besginecns:| | id | Mt ree 195) Bolaower Col Ord i zie | $15) 3 3 ot ! 
Ey : | estes a roe 
3 17 | tou] oth > | See ome) 36 oN | 2a flipa Laird 3/-.. 2516 | tie| 6 6 8 ; 
ae est 37\2 26 Nil}; ae 76 | +6 5 0 6 oles 36 Gonsetsiron Ona. 68 05/7h2\+ Miia 6 8 0 é 
Pa 101g 2s | De Se ir senses || 991g) 45 25/1012 10< William, a8 tel 2a 7 
; | | aE) Sh) BRS Bron sre ig: | Demanbee one fil 42.) 742) $f i : 
: 80 ” Rys. Na 1/85(20% 18< || Do Pref Ont £1. w/-| ..,| 3,9 
= 100 \0om. & a Nil 3 i9 18¢ Brown £1 eeeees 25/3 +6d | 7 14 0 7 
% u | Na || Antofagasts fe) tie] Nil 48/9 11125 || Fireh Ord.f! a +7) 7 oO 0 1 
7 91 4)o Nil Nil Tat tg ee 10 | +1 Nil 76/~ t2lca 1Of= — reveee a +1/- 817 9 
ip | 2ip || Nil Nil | B.A: Gr. Sthn. te) Nw 25/4 1p 155 Hovden Goleries Zi 33/9 | +7124) Oa 0 
135 | 3 Ni | Nil CA Ord | at] tat Nil |) 3u/8 Pee [amber ros, Ord “133x434, 39 ° ¢, ! 
mi wim iS Com. $25. *| 4i | s isa] 28 : 121 : || Pease and Partners ne Ste 5 M0 
illy 634 | Nil Nil Can. Rica Ord. ...... 23 700 it 8: Powell 1 43/9 +1/3 7 0 ‘ 
334 | 2c || Costa 10 ... |) 32/6 | ... 7 10 11t!| 13/11, 20 36/3 | +51 5 14 
16 2c - 1012 +5: Ord. £1 ~|—2/6| 219 9 
20 11g ¢ || Nitrate - 2 18/ 1) 35/ 4 
- | tLe San Paulo = 44/6 95 Ord. 3] wns il 5 
ian | a ta t2e | 3 ¢ Iron }BOrdel|| 16/ oe | A oF 
34a | 205 | 4 fit Diee 8) inl $ 28 6 = er ae) =. Hie 0 
so) a: | 24% Areata |e, 2 3] Be "il Geenetre | SR) | 2 ? 
= a ego 6 ec penne os see Le ea " 
su | dole | te | Sb io k eo | 8 fu) 32 8) Sige 0 ier tt, Aare 
75/6 $0 3nd} 30 |B of ho £3... ass = 33 $9] Se, (A) Flat yield. (2) LE one 10% be 
6546 | 82 Mont. as soe (e) Allowing 1 (9) Yield workec 2-0925% 
: 6 I 8c Bk. of N.S.W. £20 Paid in & 4 value. (v) Yield on 
; Sse] ss nt, Bene fn aN worked a9 of face vl 
rial er ee 
yield on ales Oe GD To redemption on 8 512% basis. 
h) Yield ae 2 i bai (®) Yield 
) Based on 221, 
Yield 
— 
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I Tecoperel. John 
U. States Steel $1 
a) | oes aa snot Ges. Ord. £ 


| Ward Thos, W.) £1. 
1212a| Whitehead I. & S. i 
| Yarrow Ay Co. £1 
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a) as +1/- 
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C®NGreo 






as “tPabie “does not in 


Change | | 
May 3 a | since || Name and Group 
‘May 24 | 


ee 
no 


H Name and Grovp| 


eee 
one 
SCOWVace 


| Municipal & Gen 
For. Govt. Bond 
Limited Invest. 


A be da 
one 


12/--12/9 
18/6-19/3 
17/3-18/- 
iOipWitied) “4 38" | wrt, Gen -c 
9/ igxd| + || Brit. Gen. “C” 
ae || Rubber & Tin 
17/3-18/3* | +3d || Brit. & Amer. 
19/6-20/6* | +3d || Gold Share Tst. 
16/3-17/3* | +3d || Commodity 


tt 


88 





ee te 
7 UK OO MOS 


© 
Bend 





20/6-21/6* 
12/--13/-* 
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ref 





19; 
15/101p-16 N02 


Prine 
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ncome 
(h) Yield on yi (e) Allowing for rate of ex 


Last two | | 
Dividends | 


i Name of Security 


 (b) fe) 
% | . oie, 


Miscellaneous—<ont. 
20 6. Gailaner La. Ura. i | 


Nil ¢)} Gaumont-Brit. 10/-. 
Nil ¢| Gen. Refract’s 10/-... 
15 a Gestetner (D) (5/-). 


5 a flattisonsS&Cros.Di.£1 | 


11 6 Harrods £1 ......... 

15 a Hawker Siddel (5/=) || 
7 +c Imp. Airways {1 

5 6 Imp. Chem. Ord. i 

c| Nil c!| Imp. Smelting 
1712 6| Imp. Tobacco fi 


| €$2-00)| Inter. Nickel nip, 


5 a International Tea 5/- 
6 b Lever & Unilever £1 
Nil ¢ Lon. & Th. OuWwhct 
sf ¢) ponden, Same & 

ns (J.) Ord. 1. 
dtp b Matha & Sen, ’5/- 


9365. Philli Godin: £1 
5 6b Pinchin ate 
1219, Prices res Qed, 3! 
93g 6 Radiation Ord. £1 . 
"3a Ranks Ord. 


712 a) Phos (God <ell 


seeeee 














5/- SOT fees | 
2210 ! ‘Reskt & Som Ord Sled + lyg | 


10 5) Sears (J.) Ord. 5 


212 ¢c|| Smthfild.&Arg. Mei l 


1212 6 Spillers Ord. £1...... 
Nil || Swed. Match. i 25 
Blo a) | Tate and Lyle ‘ 
3 b Tillin 


Thos. 
a | Tob. een. Ont. £i 


2 ¢. Triplex Safety G. 10/- | 


10 a) Tube Investments , 
334 a}| Turner & Newall 
5 a United Dairies it. 
71g a'| United Molasses 6/8.. 
4 a W'llpapr Mirs.Def. : 
7 »b| = aan, Deapeed. 4 
15 a|| Woolworth Ord. 3/-. 


| 
| 
| Mines 
95 || Ashanti Gate 4/- 
p4 a) Burma Corp. Rs. 9 


614 a. Con:.Gids, of S. Af. £1 


95 6) Crown Mines 10/-. 
Nil b De aaa (Def.) L2ig 
15 c¢/| Jo’burg. Cons. £1 ... 
Site Of Seueeeetee aS 

25 a) okana Corp. i. 


Nil i Rie Tinto £5 At. 


10 a’, Roan AntelopeCpr.5/- 
75 $ Sub Nigel 10/-...... 
5/6 6 Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 


il | W. Witwatersrand 10/- | 


|_Nil_¢'\Wiluna Gold £1 ..... 


May 31, 
9 


(Chane 
since | Issue 
Mgr lie pm! ... | Guit’mn(S):2/-, 
9-2/- oe |e Oe ee 
19) 6-20, 6 ... |S. Africa re % 
= oa 9 wien jezaney 5% 
arner 3¢ - 


sal ie 
wee és 
Sf |; ... | 
26 3 ease 
80/- | +5/-| 
563 +1/3) 
20/3 | +9d | 
TE nce | 
| 32/— | +1/3} 
12'6 aise 
6llig + lig | 
| $54 + $3 | 
12/6 49d 
36 101 +1/3 
12/- 
}) 42/6 +2)6 | 
512} + 1g | 
66/3 | +2/-) 
81/3 | +1/3 
32/6 | +Tlod 
25/- | +1/3 
38,9 +1/10lo, 
42/6 +3/=| 
| +1/3 
3/3 +6d | 
61/3 +9d 
26/3 | + Tod 
65/-xd +3/9 
48/112 +1/101 
639 - 
36/3 | +1/3 
90/7to| .. 
81/3  +2/6 
55/7lo +1/10lo 
6/3 
27 6xd 
35/- 
65/- 
68, 9xd + 1/101! 
Tio +3d 
65 -xd +3/-| 
1533 oi 
7 + lg 
47/6 3/9 
40/~ 
lllg' + 1 
1234, + 14 
16/3 1/3 | 
11l4 14 
73516 16 
55g ly 
89 +3d 


_NEW ISSUE PRICES 


Issue’ May 31, 
price | 1939 


1 10!9-2; 112 


} 21/0-22/0 | + 
2) 7e-1lg pm | 


114-112 pm 


| = | 232 | + Vad 
"97 | Beads _} —14 Camps Jf 6% »d_b.Par! 98-99 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


and Unit Trusts Association 


not include certain closed trusts) 





| Keystone ind — 


11/9-12/9* | ... || Allied 
13/6-14/6* | +3d | Amer. Indus. ... 
Be at || Brit. Ind. Ist 
| +94 Do. 2nd 
| Do. 3rd 
16/6-17/6 inet ao 4th 
15/9-16/9 | +6d || Elec. Inds, 
12) 6-13/6 | +3d || Metals & Mins 


| Producers 








Ist Prov. “A” 
Do. “ee B ” 
11/9-12/9 | +3d || Do. Reserves 
11/6-12/6 | + 11ed) | Selective “ A’ 
+6d } Do “B’” 
13/lig | +3d — 
Soup, | $34 (eee, Teen 
16/719-1 + ns. & Fin. 
6/3-17/3xd | +4l2d|| Do” 2nd 
i + a“ Brit. Bank Shrs. 
/iz-9/3 | +3d || Do, Ins. Shrs. 
11/712-12/712 | +3d || Brit In, 
| Four Square 


15/10lgbid | +4)9d Srewery ...... 
13/6-14/6 | +3d | Lombard Indust. 
13/4lgbid | +4iod Orthodox ...... 


(6) Final divi 


idend. 
(t) Yield on 1712°% basis. 
change. 





| 
| +101 od | | Keystone Flex. 
+6d || Keystone Cons. 
+4lod | KevstoneGld. Cts 
General ; 





+3d || Cum. Iovest. . 

aed | Other Groups 

16/712-17/Le 3a) | Brit.Emp.1st unit 
14/6-15/6xd 


(e) ——. two yea 


939 
11/- bid 


| 13/7l-14/7l2 | + 
12/1019-13, 10loxd - 


12;--13;/- 


14/3-15/3 
Mllod-1/1 

14/9-15/9 
4,9-5/- 
5/3-5/6 


17/3-18/3 
16, 6-17/6 
14, 3-15/3 
14/--15/- 


17;--18;-xd 
16/6 bid 
7 


6/3-6/9 
6/6-7/-xd 

8/6-9/- 
18/--19/- 


12/9-13/9xd 


14/9-15/9 
14/3 bid 
15/6 bid 


6 bid 
12) faint) 41 
12/3-13/3% 
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dividends. 
Free of Income Tax. 
(w) Yield on 30% basis. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


June 3, 1939 


Industry and Trade 


Coal 


Coat Ourrut (000 tons) 

















Week ended Jan.-—April 
District | May | May | 
"20, | 1938 | 1939 
1939 1939 
Northumbertd.| 297-81 302-81 4,563-7/ 4,500-3 
Durham ...... 686-3! 699-6 11,106-5| 10,440-9 
Yorkshire 920°6 894-9 15,422-2) 15,219-2 
and N. Wales | 350-5 354-8 5,898-0| 5,894-9 
» Notts & i i 
er 636-3 641-3 11,762-6) 12,090-7 
Staite Worcs, | j 
Salop and 
Warwick ...| 406-8 422-9, 6,834-7/ 7,025-9 
South Wales & | | 
Monmouth... 831: 3 12,768 -8) 11,616 -6 
Other English | 
districts* ... 125-9! 1,910-5| 1,832-9 
Scotland ....”. 631-1 10,496-4, 10,442-5 
Total ...... 4879-3 4,904-6 80,763 -4| 79,073-9 


| 
iat paating Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 

















Cotton 
Raw CorrTon delivered to Spinners 
(’000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety A 
ug. 1, | Aug. 1 
| a |e | ee 
> , y y 
1939 | 1939 |” 1938 1939 
| 
American ...... 19-2 | 18-7 | 1,048 851 
Brazilian ......... 7-0; 49) 243 253 
Peruvian, etc. .. 2-9! 3-1 va 106 
“ae | 14:2) 9-5| 312 294 
Sudan Sakel .../ 2-8) 3:6/ 122 117 
East Indian...... | 7-4) 9-5 303 367 
Other countries | 5-0 5-8 148 150 
Pi cs | 58-3 52-1 | 2,264 2,143 


Metals 


SALES ON LONDON MeTAL EXCHANGE 








Week ended From Jan. 


—aaererenapre seen se at 
May 24, | May 31, | 31, 1939 
1939 1939 


Tons Tons Tons 
Copper......... 4,350 7,550 126,360 
2: inde wn 1,385 950 29,645 
2,900 5,900 120,050 





2,875 4,050 78,495 





U.K. Srocks 


May 20, | May 27, 
1939 1939 





Cues @ (Br. official w’houses): Tons Tons 
euonpenncdessibithaitendil . 5,985 5,624 

rng eonapseccctbécsossbicctnies 25,833 | 25,668 
Tin (London and Liverpool)... 11,672 | 11,612 





COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS—{cont.) 
Trnpcate INDUSTRY 
Week ended 


." 21, May 13, ‘May 20» 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 






















CAPACILY .......ceceeceees . 65-32 67-90 
y 18,,May 25, 
1939 1939 
Shipments ......... —— 4,638 | 7,582 | 3,646 
AM VANS .......00008 Tons | 5,935 | 3,968 | 5,068 
Twenty weeks ended 


May 26, | May 25, 
1938 | 1939 
109,985 85,146 __ 


Foods 


Worip SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(000 quarters) 


Week ended | Season to 


May ) May | May | ar 
1939 |Z 1939 | 1938 | 1939 


From— 7S oe | 
N. ei ncanmny 825 987) 19,643) 25,664 
ee 484 7,063) 10,305 
PAlIA .....eseeeee 279, 437) 13,552) 10,432 
Russia .......00000008 | oes oes | 5,046) 4 
Danube and dist. 252; 162) 6,055) 8,226 
India ...........0. | se» | 1,194 424 


Other Countries... 5 46 691) 1,310 
; t 
1,915, 2,209) 7 60,849 
| 

615, 527) 13,204) 14,826 
227 232, 11,599) 13,152 
10 31) 755) 1,010 
225, 197, 4,287) 4,308 
115 73, 2,679) 3,261 
109 110 869) 1,495 
37 61, 2,075 1,249 
" - 1,380) 1,435 


50 129, ae 4,709 





























491 784 10, 456 15,404 
TOES wcccbibsinie 1,915 2, 209 53, 244 60849 
WoriLD SHIPMENTS OF ae AND 
Maize Meat 
(7000 quarters) 
Week ended | From Apr. lto 
From May | | Mag | May (3 May” 
1939 | | 1939 E “1938 | i939 
Argentir UR antenmntsaas 357 480, 554, 2,927 
ee 19 5 3,113) 375 
Danube Region ...... 50 41) 1,351) 542 
S. & B. Africa ...... 70 69} 23,317 
Indo-China, etc. ... 29, 33, 154) __ 243 
Total ......... w | 525 628 5,195| 4,404 
OTHER Foops 





May 20, | May 27, 
1939 


1939 





BD .ccve evcrececcoccccooces 13,736 | 12,247 
CameAD ccccccccsecccsccceess 7,647 | 5,619 
Dutch . eee 3,685 | 4,032 
Lithuanian ., 2,833 2,704 
Polish 4,481 4,830 





456 
D/d for home consumption 159672 x38 


Se eee ee eeeeereereeees 





_OrHer Foops—(cont. in. 


Week ended. 
io 20,| | May 27, 
1939 | _s 





Corres ; 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.): 

Seeccnese a 2 
» D/d for home consn. 27 | rH 
lauenieeendans cus 18 

Stocks, end of week 5,055 | 5,1 
Central and S. American : | " 

Landed 


aceseasebecosoasooose 4,244 3,145 

D/d for home consn. ... 1,823 | 1,865 

apenpeghecocceccesecs 492 | 579 

Stocks, end of week ...... 105,584 | 106,285 

kinds—Landed...... 2,519 | 4,150 

» D/d for home consn. 3,117 | 3,244 

os ESEPOPTS 2... .cee-ceeee 2.628 | 1,888 

x» Stocks end of week | 170,005 | 169,023 
at Smithfield (tons) | 

eeapenonasesoners Seoccencce 9,166 | 8,486 

Beef and veal ..........0000s ae 4,507 

Mutton and lamb ......... o 2,858 

eee 660 

eco 461 

7,884 | 2,291 

5, 102 | 15,085 


158, 318 | / 145, 524 





N. I seecesesseecccssoses | 36,816 | 
S. Indice See eerereeesesesereeeee 5,611 4,734 
seceeerercersereeeeesoee 22,306 21,497 


Ceylon . 
ava SPSS SHSSERSC SRE E ESSE LEEEOe 1,829 2,723 
a SCE ESC EHC OR CEOS Ee 112 458 
Africa FOSS SH OSCE E SEES ORES EEEe 4,487 3,880 
TUNE Lisinisinocsoessedies 71,161 | 75,934 


* Weeks ended May 18th and May 25th. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


— 


Week ended 
May 20, | May x 
19 7 } 
Seed ..cccsvevietasesece eseee TONS 905 | 875 
Delivered — .......cccoosessce tons 1,949 | 1,298 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 64,933 | 64,510 


WorLpD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


Week ended 


From Jan. 1 to 





May | May | May | May 
a4 i | 4 | 33 
1939 1939 1938 | 1939 


— 


| 5-3 | 152-0 1623 
5:7 | 287-0 292-4 


seeceeeee 


Continent 
eee ducese 


Total ....00.000. | 36°2 | 27°5 | 679-1 795:7 











AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


“1° Mo38” 


GRAINS bushel)— Cents 
When. & a a ieeeted “Tre 78lg 
Chicago, ont ae 52 5lls 
senior ies ae 341, 
Winnipeg, Se ekuakahia 391* 41 
MET. ib)— 
Copper, sentieendiin 10- 2. 10-00 
* May 23. 


Min, Ny Su eo 


i 
sail 


May 24, May 31, 
1939 
a” MBs 


Cents 
Cercerces 48. “75 a SC EL I ANEO' )—com. 

Lends NP. apo Be Bee 4-75 4. = — Am. Mid foes” eeecee 9: ‘17 9-38 

«- 4-50 4:50 Kar Chinen, May 635 6 

scent annoUs Ib. — “ well, 

Cocoa, N. X.» Accra, july coves 4°32 4-27 a or oe 
Colles, BLY cosh N.Y. smkd.sheet spot 1656 16716 
A comenen Sie 5lg Do. do. June 16% 16°16 
Cotton ae soc, 9-85 (9-8 Sedeghapét eee 290 7:90 
















B 
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CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— 
Wheat— 
No. 2, N. Man. 496-10,  ..c.cscee 
Eng. Gaz. av., per Cwt, 


Liv May., per eeeccccecces 
Flour, per lb.— 


280 
Suraights, d/d London 
Manitoba, ex store wetscameeree 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av. per CWE. «+. 
Jat ” »” ” oe 
Mate, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib. ... 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per CWE. «cores 


MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 |b.— 


English long sides.......seseeses 
Argentine chilled hinds  ..s+«« 


eoadSBe auBe 
MBwUaRGoo soca 


— 
vo 


English WEthers  ceccoscccceoees 


N.Z. frozen wethers 


seocesoeee 


Lamb, per 8 Ib. 
s Le frozen seeseeeseceeeeeesoses 


Mutton, per 8 Ib,— { 


Pork, English, per 81D. .eosseees 
BACON (per cwt.)— 
Engli 


Seveeeeeeseseresoreeeseneeeeese 
Dani: Seeeeeeeseseooseseseseseeoores 


Dutch FeeeeeeeoeeeeeeEeeeEESEeSOEEe 


Irish sanansineetibiitiemmanalt 
HAMS (per cwt.)— 
Canadian 


seereeeeecerecesoeseoeeeees 


3 SXSEEB aouve wrow seaue 
COO SOOO ONNN BNER BOam 


United States  ....cccccccscoseesees 92 


OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 


fastilles <ancnisecetiameamanss WR of 


Feeeeeroosoreeeeeoeee 108 0 


New Zealand 
119 0 


Danish Fe eee ee cee eeeeseeereoseseoores 120 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 


Canadian .sseeessesesoseeeesnsseres | 99 
New Zealand .coccoseesersccesores 50 
English Cheddars ssesssessesees +8 
Dutch  .. .cserecssconevescecccocecess Vs 
COCOA (per 2 tind 

ante, GL, ecrcocesonssoensesscsenies St 
Trinidad 
Green — cecccssnsneneeeressnensenes 


COFFEE (per cwt.)}— 
Santos supr. c. & f. ....cc.ceceeces 


see ee eseoreereseecengeeoees 


36 


ecooom cocovwse o0O6°0 o SS 


Costa Rica, medium to good . es 
Kenya, medium  ....cs.sccceeseees 4 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-1512 1b.) ssesseseeed 10 © 
Danish (1519 tb.) Ceecccceccrccoccse 3 ; 
FRUIT— 
~——. Denia & Valencia s 9 
Bloods), lp cases I - II 6 
> ee ‘3 : 
Lemons, Naples ..esssees bore} 14 ; 
. Sicilian Verdelti pkgs.{ 13 3 
Apples, N.Zealand(var.)...bowes as 
4 0 
» Australian Pe reereeeserescoes 14 6 
Grapes, S. Attica... 2 
Grapefruit, Jaffa POCCC OR Oe eee seeeee wir $ 
Pears, Australian See Cee ee eeoeeeeee : 0 
LARD (per cwt.)}— aT 
Irish, finest bladder seessessneed 39 9 
U S. Te COP eee COTO R SRE C Oe SeCeEe Sees = . 
PEPPER (per ee 
Black Lampong (in Bond) il, a Se 
White Muntock Bond) ° 35 
» ” paid) tee 0 4 
English, King Edward, Siltiand $$ 
Wisbech (jar » 100 0 
SUGAR (per one 430 0 


Cif. UK Cone teeeeeseereere, 8 O 


Yellow Crystals 
COC Coreerocres 23 
Cubes ‘ 


*POebeCeeceewencs eevecesccoe 28 : 


+ 
Weeks ended May 18th and May 25th. 


ae 
~) 
a 


eRea8Be aus? 


S83 $2882 Vie WNHOU LUIS 


— 
PDHDBAHDwIW 


Buca cooo SS28 F 


SB8 « 
+ @00 © 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


a Meg 


MORNACcSe sen 


ecocoocoa oooeooecooe S sooco 


SOSH PLUM SASS SCOOGAAOSHSBOSASCCOWSMOWCSSS BOSS COoose 
~ 


May 24, May 31, 
1939 1939 


SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. s d sd 
Crushed SPCC eee eeeeeeeeeccesees 26 3 26 3 
Granulated Se eeCeeeeeeeeeesseseoe 7 112 24 112 


24 1 oa ° 

H 

ee sseeaeeseeeneeeree ) D4 3 24 3 

TEA uction panes _ _— d. d. 
a 13-18 13:34 


Ss. India POR OCO RO eo re reeeeerreereeeee 15-15 15-32 
POCO RCeeeee eee eeeeeee eeeeeees 15-89 15-76 

Java SOP OO eee rerereerereeeeseresee® 14-90 13-54 
Sumatra tevcescccccccccceccsessscee 11°02 11°06 
Africa _..... eoccceccooccccocccccecces 10-89 10°85 
Total .cccocscccccesesereere, 14°05 13°99 
7 (per Ib.) — s 
mia, stemmed and un-f 0 
stemmed, common to fine ..., 2 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 0 
stemmed ..........04. cgbasditieves 1 
Noastiond, stemmed and un- ° 
0 

1 

0 

1 


i 
— 


seeeeeee Peeeceeerssesees 


— 
o 
nw 


East Indian 
Unstemmed ...... 


TEXTILES 


COTTON ( lb.) — d. d. 
Raw, Mid-American re | 5-50 

» Sakellaridis, F.G.B. i. 6°53 6-52 

F. G F, seeeeeceeseeees 6°63 6°62 


Yarns, 32’s Twist idknennnaaeel 9316 9316 
” PAB ta nn a = 6 — 
” s st (Egyptian) ... 1654 

Cloth, 32 in. 116 da. d, 


8. Ss. 
16 X 16, 32’s & 50's... 16 8 16 8 
36 in. Shirti 75 


* “19 X 19, 32s & 40's... 23 3 23 3 
mn, tt 
"18 x 16, 10 1b. a i cr Tr) 
» 39 in, ditto, a yds., 
, 16 x 15, “a Ibe 810 810 
FLAX (per ton)— £ «4.4 & 
Livonian ZK 


Pernau HD ....ecccscsscsssseeeeeeed 82 194 83 10 


$210 83 0 

SOC SEE SCC R ESO EEE Ee 83 0 R85 0 
83 0 

Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... ik 


ae oer Peete ee eee eee eeeeseceeeecee 71 0 71 
Manilla, May-July “J2” ...... 0 28 0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
May-June .......csccccsesseceoees 27,/8/9 27/100 


Daisee 2/3 cif. Dundee, 
May -June......cccccscsssscscceees 30/15/0 30/7/6 


SISAL (per ton)— \ 
seaitaes tb. y y eee eeeeoeeecee 16 = 16 » 
Ch s. s. d. 
Conese se i = . 4 . 
Japan SSSSST SESS OHSS OHSS CCE EE CHEESE ee 12 6 12 3 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan .........0+. on ah 
WOOL (per Ib.) — d. d. 
English, Southdown, greasy ... 12 12 
~ —* combg, 22" ae 
Ss. nv. granny os come. “ 13} 132 
N.Z., _— ed sive 12 12 
TR Grossbred 40-44 10!2 10}2 
FOS average .....000. 26 26 
ie I cia eoccecoenil 24!2 24g 
Crossbred 48's iempeccccccoean 1612 17 
a Sialaienitesccccodtinin 16 162 
MINERALS 
COAL s. s. 
ren 19 19 


d 

. 6 

Welsh, best Admiralty .......{ 39 8 

Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... = 3 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ...4 54 9 34 

TRON AND ® 

0 

0 

3 


STEEL (per ton)— 
Cleveland enecee! 99 
a Rusdesbroush ro wo =245 245 
Stel ras DAVY ..ccescerceveseres 190 190 
sanaamelings METALS (per ton)— 


41/2, 
cash eeeeeeeeoreeeeeree 41/5/0 
Three Months ....ccecccseserees 


Standard cash seseesesoooeceseee 226/5/0 phy yy 


Three Months ......ceeseeeeeree} 2740) 
Leeds soit foreign— 14/63 14/139 
“fr seeeeeroeseoceeceoroonseree 14/7/6 14/16/3 

aaa pig eeereererosoerorerrre 16; 10,0 16/ 15/0 


Spelter, G. 13/17/6 14/3/9 
Spot eee innmniialia <a, —— 14/6/3 
iendsiem, Sine whee — 102/00 102/0/0 


1800/0 180,0,0 
Nickel, home and export ...... 1850/0 185 0,0 


Antimony, Chinese ....++.++-++++- 4 55 90 55,0/0 
s. s. d. 
-f50 0 48 0 

Wolfram, Chinese ... wa pee unit { 39 0 
Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 7/10/0 
Quicksilver .....0.+00. oer 16 Ib. 16/4/0 


ee asa AENEID Nios do ne 


include the Government tax. 


May 24, May 31, 
1939 1939 
d. s. d. 


8. 
GOLD, per fine ounce ...scce.... 148 5 148 5'2 


CILVER | (per ounce) — 


STOPES ER ACEO Oe COE EEE TEE EEEEEES 


2 Bligh 75:6 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable) — 





4-ton loads and upwards 42s. per ton 
CHEMICALS— & «@« & 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ; Ole ; Ol 
‘ 0 2 oa 
» Nitric SePeeeseeresesereseeeees : 2N2 0 29 
‘ lg O 5g 
”» Oxalic, net eeeeeeeeereseeeres 0 6 0 6 
» Tarvaric, English, less 5%{ fj, | fig 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. at : : mR 1 
“ ¢ 0 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton { 34 00 2100 
es Sulphate .....ssccc008 7/140 7/14/0 
a & “a. &@& 
DORR ccocseeeee POP OUR. 3 6 13 6 
etncccesesocer 63 6¢ SB 8 
Nitrate of soda +. per ton 8/00 8/0/0 
Potash, Chlorate, | net ...perton 370;,0 37/0/0 
» Sulphate ......... per ton . ‘Se . oe 
Soda Bicarb. ........00. per ton ae 11,0/0 
Crystals soeccccesceseorses PCF LON 5/10,0 yee 
Sulphate of copper ...... per ton 18/10,0 18/10;0 


COPRA (per ton)— 


S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 11/10,0 11/13,/9 


HIDES (per Ib.) — ed « @ 
: 0 47g O 45g 
Wet salted, Australian ...........- 0 5% 0 35 
West Indian See HC ESE Hee ee eee ee ee 0 lq 0 314 
Cape SOPH SRE ESSER ESSE SETELESE ESE : oS : * 
“4 y 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... $ sh . 7 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer = | ; 2? : ai 
0 454 O 473 
Best cow COCEORO CSOT O CECE EEE EEE Ee 0 4/9 0 51g 
a ; 3°8 : 38 
75g 723 
INDIGO (per !b.)— 7 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine at $ . : 
LEATHER (per ib.)— 
fay 1 1 
Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib. seeceeregers L 21 2 1 
Bark-Tanned Sole .....sesssesee: 22%. 3% 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... we : 62 
Eng. or WS do. ...... : : ; ; 
Bellies trom DS do. — ...seseesees 8 : $2 
so Eng. OF WS do. cccccoce. ; g2 . 3 
Dressing Hides eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee : ; ; 2 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz. 3 ; , ; 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor ag be No. 1, London . 1 6 1 6 
Petroleum, Ame r. fd. bel Lond. 010 010 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. Thames— 
Furnace ....... eiteiibihibeasecces : at : att 
ROSIN ton)— 
_ JS 15/5 0 15/5/0 
American . SCH HESESESSE HOHE SCE T ee l l } 19 5,0 
RUBBER (per lb.)— a & «2. &@ 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 8g O Bing 
Fine hard Para ..... seesecesecesscce «6 Fig 2G Tg 


SHELLAC (per cwt.)— sain we 
TN Orange sesssnesnessesereroess | 38 6 3B 6 


TALLOW (per cwt.)— 









London tOWN cecccssosscecseceeeee 16 0 16 O 
TIMBER— 
—" a . x83 ... perstd 21/100 21/100 
eevee 2» 21,00 2100 
4 coccccune ~ 19/100 2000 
Canadian a Dis. 2500 25/100 
ny ae salaleainiin + per ‘load 13,100 13/100 
Rio Deals ..... pecneveit + perstd. 35,00 3500 
Teak ...ccscscecsesceees per load 2400 2400 
Honduras 3 ey ‘ogs c ft 0/100 0/10/0 
English Oak oa 060 060 
See cn Pasbe Rahat. > 20 07,0 07,0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Linseed, naked ........s.ccsscseeeee 24/126 25/0/0 
Rape, refined ........secsecerseeee 325,0 32/50 
Cotton-seed, crude .......se0000- 17/10/0 17/100 
Coconut, crude _...... oe 1617/6 17/7,6 
Ay, evews re _ ir, is 6 
Cakes, see se eeeeeeee am, (12/6 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
La Plata SOSH SHES OSE CER OES ll 8 9 ll 15 0 
Calcutta Seeeeroesecereesseevenesees 12, 18,9 13, 0,0 
s d ss. d. 
Turpentine .......c..0.0.. percwt. 33 6 33 0 
not 
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